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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

It is gratifying to record that there has been a decided 
improvement in the agricultural prospects during the last three 
months. Adequate rains have fallen in all districts and farmers 
liave had every opportunity to irrigate thoroughly their fields 
from the rivers and streams. Temj)eratures on the whole have 
been low t.hus causing slow growth of crops and natural grazing, 
but heavy falls of snow have occurred in the mountains and 
the ])rospects of widls and springs returning to normal have 
improved and it is anticipated that there will be ade(iuate 
irrigation water supplies for summer croi>8. 

S|« 3|« ♦ 3|C Hi ♦ 

Seed Corn Loans. 

The issues of seed wheat and barley as a relief measure to 
villages short of seed corn through the effects of the two years 
drought have been compl(ff,ed and the following is a summary 
of the measures taken by Government to assist the needy 
farmers. 

The total amount of funds advanced by the Loan 
Commissioners to the Director of Agriculture for the purchase 
of seed corn was i:.'),2r>0. Besides the seed corn purchased with 
the above advance some 4,244 kik*s of wheat and 1,462 kil^s 
of barley were returned to store in kind by certain villages in 
repayment of the previous year’s loan. The total amount of 
seed wheat and barley available for issue was 25,718 kil(^s of 
wheat and 12,393 kilt^s of barley and these amounts were issued 
on loan to farmers in each District as follows : — 


District, 

Wheat. 

BarUy. 


K il4s. 

K iJ4s. 

Nicosia and Kyrenia 

14,087 

7,461 

Famagusta 

6,378 

2,703 

Larnaca 

1,214 

504 

Limassol 

2,415 

1,497 

Paphos 

1,624 

228 

Total 

25,718 

12,393 
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First CoNSiGNivrENT of Cyprus Grapefruit. 

The first shipment of grapefruit to he consigned from Cyprus 
to London was received in Covent Garden on 9th February. 
It consisted of 8 cases of fruit from a private plantation at 
Potamia, the trees of wliich were supplied by the Department 
being the ])rogeny of tuees originally imported in 1928 from 
South Africa. 

The fruit, was described as being well packed though 
somewhat pithy ” but it was sold at retail i)rices comparing 
favourably with those of fruit, from Palestine, British West 
Indies and Florida — coiintruvs famous for tlndr gra])efruit. 

The xjithiiiess ’’ referred to is explained by the fact that 
th(». fruit was taken from very young trees. It is well known 
that the quality of gra])efruit improves as the trees become 
older. 

When this is taken int.o consideration, the prk'.es obtained 
for this lirst trial cousigriUKuit of (Jyprus grapefruit are 
definitely en(‘ouragmg. 

* * * s|e j|t 



Trikoukkia Nins(‘ry (iardeii iii VVintor. 


Trikoi'kkja Nuksktiy Oarden. 

The abovh pliotofj^hipli shows a seetioii of the Trikoukkia 
Nursery Garden in winter. The apple slock are part of the 
consifjninent teceived from East Mailing, Kent, and the 
production of’ apple .Stocks by vegetative methods, which are 
carried out ther(*, wn,s described in the note “ Vegetative 
Propagation of Deciduous Fruit Trees by Stock Layers,” published 
ili this Journal, Vol. XXVlll, Part 2, of June, 1933. 
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Bitter Oranges. 

Continued reports from the Trade Commissioner for Cyprus 
in London make it clear that there is a good demand for Cyprus 
bitter oranges on the United Kingdom markets. 

One marmalade firm alone, it is stated, would take almost 
the entire present C'yprus crop for the production of “ Empire ” 
marmalade, and there is also a good local demand. 

Cyprus is one of very few Empire countries producing bitter 
oranges and it enjoys the 10 Empire i>reference. When 
planting u]) new areas, growers would do well to consider putting 
down a small blo(*k of bitter oranges in one corner of their 
plantation. Either seiMlling bitter oranges or selected types 
worked on bitter orange stocks should be ])lanted. 

The cost of (iollectioii for j)acking if ])itter oranges were grown 
in blo(*ks would be much less than at present when a few trees 
are scTittered at random over a large area-, rendering (olleetion 
difficult and costly. 

iK * He 3(c 

Fire at ttie Aguk ^ltukaj. Department’s Headquarters. 

A serious tire occurred at the Headquarters of the Department 
of Agri(*ulture in the early hours of the morning of the 13th 
Decemlxr, 11133. Most of the records of the Department and 
the whole library wer(‘ destroyed. The stall' hav(‘ been 
temporarily a.c(*ommoda-ted in the Lecture Hall and ARrious 
small l)uildings near the main building, which was destroyed, 
pending reconstruction of a new office on the old site. 

Although seriously han(iicai)i)ed, immediate steps were takcm 
to keep tlie various serA ices of the D(‘j)artment functioning 
normally and to deal with all outstanding or pending matters. 
In the event of any read(U*s finding that some correspondence 
or enquiry has not liecn dealt with, tluw are requested to notify 
the Dire(‘tor of Agi-jculture Avith a copy of the original enquiry 
or relative corres])ondenc(*. 

The loss of records will ])roAe a serious haiidica]) to the 
Department for some time to (‘ome and much work already 
completed will have to be done again. 

The cause of the outbreak is unknoAvn. 

Beorganizatton of the District Staff. 

As from Isf February, 1934, a reorganization of the district 
staff has been i)rouglit into effect. A notice is i)ublished in 
the advertisement section in this issue giving further details 
of this reorganization, l^ach district has been sub-divided 
into small areas with an agricultural officer in charge, who is 
responsible to the Senior Officer in charge of the whole district, 
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The areas have t)een arranged for convenience of travelling so 
as to permit the agricultural officer to get to know the whole 
of his district intimately and to he able readily to advise and 
instruct the farmers th<uein in agricultural matters. A number 
of new stations ha ve been opened and it is hoped through this 
itinerant agricultural instruction to bring the farmer into closer 
toucli with the Department and its activities and thus assist 
in the promotion of agricultural ijrosperity. 

% * s|e ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cyphits Tobacco Stocks. 

A(‘.eording to the Port of London Authority Official Dock 
Eeport for the 31st December, 1933, the total quantity of Pyprus 
tobacco stored in their ])onded warehouses at that date was 

869.000 It). 

It is estimated that this sto(‘k is composed approximately 
of the followini? two types produced in Cyprus : — 

Latakia Fumigated Pipe Tobacco. , 2,400 baleS“550,000 lt>. 

Yellow (Igarette Leaf .. .. 3,700 bale8=316, 000 lb. 

During the year 1933 thi^ total d(diveries from bond, being 
the quantity of Cyprus tobaci'o that (*an be regarded as withdrawn 
for use by maiiufact urers during that year, amounted to about 

300.000 1b. estimated approximately as follows : — 

Latakia Fumigated Tobac(*o, say 600 bales --140,000 lb. 

Yellow Cigarette Leaf, say 2,000 bales -^160,000 1b. 

Therefore, accordiug to this basis of last year's usings, it (*an 
be (calculated that the Latakia. stock of tobacco now in London 
Bond is sullicicmt. for 4 y(ws and the Y'^ellow Leaf for 2 years. 

It should be borne in mind, however, tliat; the more important 
British manufacturers usually hold 2 to 3 years’ stock of the 
tobac('OS used in their l^rands, and ])uy their requirements 
annually to keep their stocks up to this provision. 

The stocks of (Cyprus tobac(*os, mostly 1933 crop, remaining 
for market in (^y])rus at the end of 1933 are approximately as 
follows : — 

Latakia Fumigated Tobacco about 30,000 okes ==85,000 lb. 

Yellow (Igarette Leaf about .. 25,000 okes = 70,000 lb. 

* * He ♦ He ♦ 

TKIALS WITH HEEBAGE SPECIES. 

(1) Trials at Central Experiment Farm, Morph ou. 

As a preliminary step in the investigation of the fodder crop 
problem in Cyprus, a series of observation plots with herbage 
species have been laid down at the Central Experiment Farm, 
Morphou, 
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Seed of drought-resistant grasses and clovers which have 
been successful in countries with climatic (H)nditions similar to 
those of Cyprus has been obtained from Australia, Kenya and 
South Africa, and these have been placed under trial together 
with some of the more promising of our local wild species. All 
the plots are being grown without irrigation. 

The advice of the Imperial Tlureau of Plant Genetics (Herbage 
Plants), Aberystwyth and of the Waite Institute of Australia 
has been followed in selecting the majority of the imi)()rted 
species among which are : MrliloinH parviflora^ Trigonella 
fcenumgrcecum^ Eragrostis (ibgHsi}iic(i, Atriplcj' sfjynbnccatum, 
Themedatriandra^ Panicam maximum^ ({tpnodon dadglon 
(2 strains), Cynodon plectostachyum (2 strains), Panicurn colorafiivi, 
Pennisetum cilinre^ Phalaris tuben^sa^ W nninera Rye Grass 
(Lollium sps,), Paspalum dilaiatum^ TrifoJeinti s abler ranemn^ 
Chloris gayana and digitaria sps. 

If the observation plots show a.ny of theses species to be a 
success under Cyprus (‘onditions, sin^h s])e(*ies will be selected 
for further trial and seed will, in the course of time, be available 
for issue to the more ])rogressive farnuTs. 

Quantities of seed of tlie above named s]>ec‘ies are also being 
grown at Morphou for acclimatization purposes. 

(2) TuTAI^S at ]^1(H)S1A. 

In conjunction with the above, a trial has been laid down at 
Nicosia with a seeds mixture made up of : — 

Trifolium sable rraneiim . . 3 parts. Phalaris laberosa , . 1 part. 
Wimynera Rye grass . . 1 part. Ghloris gayana . . 1 part. 

This was sown at the rate of about 8 lb. to the domirn, 
half the seeds mixture being sown by itself and half under barley. 

Report on Liquorice Root from Cyprus. 

By thp: Imperial Institute. 

The sample of liquorice root,wdii(*h is the subj(‘ct of this report, 
was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Director of 
Agriculture, and is referred to in his letter No. Agr. 429/1933 
dated 16th October, 1933. 

It was stated that a quantity of 3 or 4 tons of the material 
was available in (Cyprus and that further (juantitu^s uj) to 10 
or 12 tons could be secured, and it was desired to liTirn t he market 
value of the i)roduct and the i)rospects of sale. 

Descuip'iion. 

The sample consisted of iinpeeled liquorice*- roots, whi(*h W(*re 
on the whole rather thin and measured from 4 to 6 inch(*s long 
by 0.2 to 0.6 inclu^s in diairuder. Kxt.(*rnally th(*y were cov(*red 
with dark brown bark, longitinlinally wriiikl(*d. Internally 
the roots were yellow to yellowish-brown. The fracture was 
fibrous. Some of the pieces were hard and woody. 
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Ee^^iilts of Examination. 

The material was examined with the following results, which 
are shown in comparison with tln^- requirements of the British 
Pharmacopoeia for liquori(*e root : — 

Present British Pharmacop(Bia 
Sample. requirements, 

per cent. psr cent. 

Moisture in roots as reeeiviMl . . 12.5 • . — 

Matter soluble in diloroform 
water, ex])ressed on the air- 

dried roots (/.( ., as received) 25.7 . . not less than 20.0 

Ash, exprcvssed on the roots 
dried at 100^ (\ (i.c., moisture 

free) . . . . . . . . 4.6 ... not more than 10.0 

Acid-insoluble ash , expressed 
on the roots dried at 100® 0. 

{i.c., moisture fr(‘(^) . . 0.3 . . not more than 2.5 

From these results it will b(‘ seen that the i^resent material 
complies with tlie riMiuircmients of the liritish Pharmacopeia. 

(k)MMRK(iAL Value. 

(1 ) The roots w(‘re submitted to a tirm of imjmrters in London, 
who stated that as licpioricc^ root is imported from the 
MeditcuTanean ](*gion tlnue ap])ears to be no nnison why the 
Cyprus imxiuet sliould not be a.(*ceptable on the market. They 
addcTl that they had forwarded tbe sample to one of their 
customers from whom they had received the following r(q)ort : — 

‘‘ Th(‘ (piality of the sample appeared to us quite good, 
but wc‘ ar(‘ sorry we cannot hold out hojx^ of any business 
with you in this article^, for the time being, as we have 
rather larg(‘ stocks.” 

(2) Th(^ material Avas also forwarded to brokers, who 
des(*ribed it as cl(‘a:n, but a little dull, and not so bright in 
fracture as the b(‘st kinds. Th(\v statc^d that liquorice root from 
various (*ountries is at pr(‘sent realizing about £13 to £18 per 
ton (‘x-war(‘hous(' Tjt)ndon, duly paid, ac(‘ording to quality, and 
estimatiHl that the present ])roduct from ('yprus wauild be worth 
about £15 p(T ton. They ])oint(Hl out that it would have the 
advantagi' of ('oming in free of duty if a proper certificate of 
origin wer(‘ furnished with each shipment, 

Eemakks. 

The sample of liquorice root represents a product which should 
be saleable in London in competition with supplies of good 
quality from otlier sourenvs. In ord(T to test the market a trial 
(H)nsignment of 1 ton of the material now available in Cyprus 
might be forwarded to London, together with a certificate of 
origin, when the Imperial Institute will be glad to assist in its 
disposal. 
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Report on Sunflower Seed from Cyprus. 

By the iMPEJiiAL Institute. 

The sample, which is the subject of this report, was forwarded to 
the Imperial Institute by the i)ire(*tor of A^aiculture and is 
referred to in his letter Ko. Agr. 341/Ht33 of the 14th S(‘pternber, 
1933. 

The seed was stated to represent tlu^ 1933 cro]) and was 
submitted with a vi(w to ascertaining 1 he possibilities of i)roducing 
sunflower seed oil in Cyprus. 

Description. 

The samide weighed 54 lb. and (*onsist(‘d of a mixture of 
black and strijanl (grey and whit.(^) sunflow(‘r scchIs of normal 
appearance. The secMls W(U‘e ratlnu* of a ariabh^ size, ranging from 
0.4 to 0.0 indies (mostly 0.5 inches) in hTigtli and from 0.2 to 
0.35 inches (mostly 0.25 in(*h(\s) in bn^adth. Th(‘y on the 

whole fairly plum]), tlu^ black on(\s Ixang ])lum]>er than the 
striped seeds. Th(^ sample was jira-ctically frei^ from dirt but 
contained a small aiuount. of vegetabk^ debris. Tln^ average 
weight of too si^eds was 7.9 grams, showing the s(‘eds to b(^ of 
normal weight on tlu^ average. 


Results oe Faamination. 

The sami)l(‘. was found to (‘ontain S.l pen* (‘cnt. of moisture 
and to yield on (‘\tra('tion with light |)etrol(*um 21. 2 jar cent, 
of oil, equivalent to a yield of 20.3 jHT* cent, from tlu^ moist ur(‘-free 
seed. 


The oil was pah^ golden-yellow, and on standing became 
slightly turbid owing to tht^ separation of a small amount of 
stearin. It was (examined with the following results, wliich are 
shown in comparison with the range of corr(\sponding figures 
recorded for commercial sunflower seed oil : — 

Present Oil. Commercial Oil. 


Specific Gravity at 15/1 5® C. . . 0.9210 

Refractive Index at 40® C. . . 1.4055 

Acid Value . . . . . . 2.8 

Saponification Value .. .. 192.2 

Iodine Value (Wijs, 3 hrs.) 

per cent. . . . . . . 115.8 

Unsaponifiable Matter, per cent. 1.0 


0.924-0.920 
1.4059-1.4082 
1 . 0 - 1 0.0 
190-194 


125-1 40 
0.3-0.9 
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The residual meal left after the extraetion of the oil from the 
seeds with light petroleum was pale greyish-mauve and 
practh'ally devoid of taste. It was analysed with the following 
results, which are shown in comparison with the figures recorded 
for undecorticated sunflower seed cake : — 


Moisture- 
Crude Protein 

Oil 

Carbohydrates, etc., (by differ- 
ence) . . 

Crude Fibre 

Ash 

Nutrient "Ratio 
Pood Units 


Present 

Vndeoorticated sun- 

meal. 

flower seed cake. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

10.0 

7.10 

21.2 

19.01 

0.3 

7.43 

21.9 

28.93 

39.2 

30.03 

4.4 

7.50 

1 : 1.2 

1 ; 2.4 

79 

95 


By calculation from the above figures the original seeds from 
Cyprus had t he following composition : — 


Per cent. 

Moisture . . . . . . . . . . . 8.1 

Crude Protein . . .. .. .. .. .. 16.0 

Oil 24.2 

Carbohydrates, ct-c., (by diff(“.rence). . . . . . 18.8 

Crude Fibre . . . . , . . . . . . . 29.6 

Ash 3.3 

Nutrient Eatio . . . . . . . . . . 1 : 4.7 

Food Units . . . . . . . . . . . . 119 


Tin* n^sults of examination show that the present seeds 
contained a normal percentage of oil, the usual range being from 
22 to 28 p(‘r cent. Tin' oil has an iodine value rather lower than 
that usually recorded for sunflower seed oil. The composition 
of tin* residual meal is normal. 


Bemarkr. 

The results of the examination of this sample of sunflower 
seed show that it contains a normal percentage of oil which is 
of satisfactory quality. Such seed should, therefore, be quite 
suitable for the ]»reparation of the oil in Cyprus. 

Consignments of sunflower seed oil should be saleable in the 
United Kingdom at £18 to £19 per ton under present market 
conditions. 
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Diseases of Cereals. 

By E. M. Nattrass, (loi^enrnirnt M ifeoJoghL 
II. The FlA(; or Leaf Smft of Wheat. 

The Flag or Loa-f Smut is a sorious disease of wheat, to which 
attention has already been (‘ailed in a. juevious issue of this 
Journal (Mar(*h, 1931^). Siiice then a survey of th(‘ distribution 
of the dis(‘ase in the Island lias txHm att(un])ted. Jt apjiears 
that the disease is widely distributed and o(‘(*urs in all wheat 
growing districts of th(^ Island. Non(‘ of tli(‘ native vari(^ties 
of wdi(\at app(‘a-rs to be n^sistant- to the disease ))ut seai'ch for 
r(\sistant strains is Ixang continued. McTUiwiiile, two vaileties 
from Australia, Nabawa and tbMU*alying ar(‘ being jiiopagated 
at the (Umtral ExpcTinHaitaJ Farm al Morphou. It is hojxal that 
scmmI of these vari(di(‘s w ill (w cut ually b(‘ available for distriluition. 
In view of the s(*rious nalure and wide distribution of Flag Smut 
it is considered that a. more didailed account is desirable to 
(‘liable fariiKTs and others readily to recognize the disease in 
the Held. 

Flag Smut of wlu^at , w hich is (‘ausixl hy a mi(*r()sco[U(‘ fungus 
known as Urorii.stis trilici, was lirst r(‘(‘orded in Australia in 
1898, though it wos probably <‘stal)lish(‘d tlu*i‘(‘ Ixdorc that time. 
It' is widiOy distributed in other parts of th(‘ w^orld. It w^a,s 
rcfxjrted from fla])an m 1895, from India in 1909 and from 
South Africa in 19li0. It is w(‘ll (‘stai)lish(‘d in Southern Europe 
and is knowm to occur in ( hina. It was not found in the I'nitcxl 
States till 19U0. In (\\prus it was not d(‘li]nt(‘ly iHX'orded till 
ltl31 but has probably exist(‘d here for a- numlxu’ of \ears without 
being recognized. 

Flag Smut is (‘Ojisid(u*(‘d to be on(‘ of the most destructiv'e 
dis(‘ases of wheat and losses causixi bv this fungus are givater 
than is gemnully rcaliz(‘d, chietly b(‘caus(‘ it d(x‘s not at t raid 
attention as do otlnn* fungus dis(‘as(‘s such as head smuts and 
rusts. Diseased plants are iH'adily ovinhxiked in the lield. 
Th(‘y occur during the early stag(‘s of growth of the crop and, to 
the untrained ol)s(‘r\er, are not \(‘ry (‘as\ to d(de(‘t. I>y1h(‘ time 
the cro]) comes into (nir, th(‘ dis(‘ase(i ])lants are withenMl and 
generally escape noti(‘(‘. Hen(*(‘ tln^ loss may b(‘ oviulooked at 

harvest time and ])ossibly attiibutixl to other (*auses. Where 
wduTxt is grown year at'tiu* y(‘ar tin* loss is continuous and 
insidious. Wluueas (‘pidemi(*s of rust (x*cur at (*ertain intervals, 
which are usually few^ a.nd far Ixdwecn, tin* loss from Flag Smut 
0 (‘curs year alLu* year. In Australia it is estimat(‘d that the 
loss in any indivhlual held may be from 5-70 h, of the (*rop. 
In Fyprus the disease is undoubtixlly of a nHi(*h mor(‘ s(‘rious 
nature than is gvnerally iwognizixl. Farmers and others 
connected with cereal growing should become familiar with the 
symptoms of the disease in the field. Any officer of the 
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Department of Affiieulture will be glad to itii:i})e(‘t the field of 
any farmer and point/ out the disease if jnesent. Specimens of 
I'hii disease/ can also lie seen at the Headquarters of the 
Department and at/ any district office. 



Fig. 1. — Ydudp wlioat piniits atta<‘kod hy Flajj; 8mut, Bliowiiig t ho blaok stripes 
caused by the dist'ase {Ftom Bulletin 212, llnivtrsity of Illinois, Agnvnltunil 
Exjicrirnnital Station ) 

Flag or Leaf Smut of wheat, as the name implies, attacks 
only the leaf blades and sheaths and is quit(“ dist inct from the 
well-known head smuts which an' only visible when the crop 
comes into ear. The first symiitoms of the disease are more 
or less elongated grey or dull white stripes on the young leaf. 
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Though in the early stages t-lie stripes are somewhat lighter 
than the normal green eolour of th(‘- leaf tliey soon ])ee()nie Ic^ad 
coloured and finally bla.(‘lv. Tlie stripes, wliieli may be from a 
few millimetres to sevc^ral centimetres in lengtii, are slightly 
raised and are usually first a[>par(*ijt on th(‘ under side of the leaf 
blade, between the ribs. Infeeled ])lants are usually more or 
less dwarfed; the leaves and sheaths often IxM'ome twisted and 
the plant may IxH'ome (‘onsiderably deforiiusl. As a rule every 
tiller of an infected ])lant shows the symi)toms of the disease. 
Diseased plants rarely produce any heads and, if form(‘d, are 
usually empty or contain only shrivelled grains. More usually 
the plants are destroycMl Ixdim'. the h(‘allhy ones have r(‘a(‘hed 
maturity, so that^ tluTe is little or no indi('ation at har\est time 
of the loss which hjis been iiKuirred. 

The para-siti(‘ fungus causing tlie Flag Smut of wheat belongs 
to the sarin^ group as those which ])roduce the ('ommon Inml 
smuts, such a>s the (t)ver(*d and Loose Snmts of Barley and Oats 
and the Loose Smut of Wheat, all of which are of (*ommon 
occurrence in Cyprus. It is more closidy related to th(‘ Smut 
of Onions, which happily has not ))een sixui in Cyprus, and to 
the Leaf Smut, of Rye. 

As the fungus in tin* ])lant d<‘\'elo])s, the longitudinal stri])(*s 
turn black, as the fungus beneath th(‘ skin pi’oduces a multitude 
of dark coloured spores. Tht‘S(' in mass a])pear hhu'k and so 
produce the black colour of the st i'ip(‘s. Th(‘ sj)oj*(‘S an* markedly 
ditl’erent from those of the head smuts which are minute and 
consist of a single (‘cll only. Tin* s])or(*s of Flag Smut are 
considerably larger, y(‘t only about one-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. They consist of from one to five large cells enclosed 
by a layer of small sterile cells. The whole* strut*! un* is usually 
known as a spore ball.” 

Undt'r suitable conditions germination of the s])ores takes 
place by the production of small t ubes or thr(‘a.ds arising from 
the large inner cells. One, two or all of these c(*lls may germinate. 
These tubes or threads do not. infet't a wheat, plant direct but 
produce two or more secondary spor(*s. These in turn g(‘rniinate 
and produce a tint*, thread (germ-tube) wdii(*h can jienetrate the 
delicate tissue of the young wheat plant. Here the fungus 
ramifies through the tissue, absorbing nourishment st) that the 
victim becomes stunted a.nd hnall.y kill(*d. Before tins stage 
is reached the fungus has once more ]>rodu(*t*d an a.bundan(*e 
of spore balls in the tissue tietween the ribs, giving rise to the 
characteristic dark coloured stri])es. As these ri])en the skin 
(epidermis) along the strijies is ru])tured, selling fn*(* tin* s]K)r«* 
balls which can thus contaminate the soil, to infect succeeding 
wheat crops. 
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The spores of Flag Smut may be brou^flit inf o contact with 
healthy wheat grain in tu’o ways. The diseased plants of the 
previous (Top remain on iJio lujul and grndiuilly become broken up, 



^ Poi'hoii of uliojif Icai, ffroatly failnr^j^rnl, showit)^ tlH> hin^iiiulinal 
black stupor, some of whicli lijt\c burst JibtM'almg tla* sportts (AVo/zr lUdUitu 
L42, I hti'usiUf of J/l/Ho(s, {(jnruHutr h' t /ten mrnf((l 

furilnn’ ('oiittiminaiiii^’ IIh‘ soil. During* lliresbing, diseased straw 
harv(-.sted with t}i(‘ heaJthy straw may ^et broken up in the 
threshing machine or on the threshing-floor and so adhere to 
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liealthy grains in the siiJiie way as tlio sj)ores of Bunt and other 
head smuts. Tn tJiis way s(*(aJ from a hocalthy field may pass 
throngli a (contaminated niac'iiine and also txM'OJne eontaminated. 
The disinfeetion of tlnosliing maehines may, therefore, ])e 
(considered an important t‘a(*tor in rediu'ing the sprc^ad of infe(‘tion, 
not only of this luit, of all diseas(3s whieli are disseminatcxl by 
spores attaelied to the seixl. The s]>or(*s may also be l>lown 
about by th(‘, wind, (carriixl on the bad of men and animals or, 
by eontaminated grain and straw b(‘ing fcai to sto(ck, find their 
way back to th(‘ land in the mannrc^ The ero]) is, themfore, 
liable to inbcetion from t\\o sources. The land wlii(ch jn’evionsly 
bore a dis(‘ased crop is already (‘ontaminated with spoils or 
the seed it scdf may ha \ b(M*om(‘ ('ontaminat (xi during har\ (\sting 
or threshing. 

ypores adhering tothegiain (‘an b(‘ (ficstroyed by the treatment 
of th(‘ grain with various fungicid(‘s. (1iemi(*al dusts have been 
shown to b(‘ (dbadive in conti'olling t]i(‘ di.s(‘ase in South Africa. 
Farmers are strongly a(his(Mi to tr(‘at tlnur seed Avheat with 
(co])])(w (carbonate oi’ Agrosan as a matter of routine as, by 
so (loing, both the Flag Smut and llu* Jiunt will be controlled. 
The method of treating s(hm 1 corn with dusts has l)eeii (les(crib(Ml 
in the first of tln^se s(U‘i(‘s in t lu^ ai't i(cle on t 1 h‘ Hunt or(dv(wed Smut 
of Wheat (this tfournal, \i)i XXXIIF Fart i, S(‘])temb(U', F.t‘k3). 
Experiments ha\(‘ shown that \(‘ry lucaAily ('ontaminated s(ce(l 
is not effe(cti\’ely controlliMl by co])p(‘r carbonati* dust but sucli 
a condition is not likely to a-ris(‘ in practi(ce. Heavily 
('ontaininat(‘d s(hh 1 can lx* tivatixl b> the wet methods such as 
the co])])er sulphati* and foiaiialin tr(*alm(mts. It is, how(‘Aa‘r, 
V(Ty much bettm* to obtain c](‘an seial from a In^altliy cro]) than 
to atienijd treatment of lu‘avii\ ('ontaminated seixl. 

To eraxlicat e tin* dis(‘as(a onc(‘ it has IxM'oine established in the 
soil, is much more diifi('ult and for this reason caiv should betaken 
notd.()intr(xlu(‘eth(Mlis(cas(‘ by sowing scxMlfrom an infect (xl ('rop. 

The spores lotain their vitality in tln^ soil ov(U‘ long jxuiods, 
probably as long as four to li\ (* > (*ars, so that as long an inteiwail as 
possible should be hd’t b(‘twe(‘n two wh(‘at (‘rops. As the fungus is 
not known to attax'k aiiv otlnu* plant it is ]x)ssible liy suitable 
rotations to free th(‘ land from s])or(‘s cajiable of reproducing 
the disease. A one-year intmwal is not sufii('ient ; if wheat 
and barley are sown in alt(wnate Nxairs tlu^ s])oivs can easily 
surviv(' from one wdu^at crop to tin* otb(‘r. 

The intro(lu(*tion of ('crtain vai*i(‘ti(\s of A^h(‘at, which are 
resistant to the disease yet at the same tinu^ suitable to Fyiu’us 
conditions, is the most jironiising m(‘ans of control. It is hoped 
that in time resistaiits trains of hx'al wdu‘at wall be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, the Australian wheats i)reviously mentioned are the 
only ones so far available in Cyprus, 
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Pruning Young J^ruit Trees. 

By B. J. Weston, Oovernment IlortkmUurist, 
nniNiNO lias been as tlio art- of modifying the natural 

ha-hil of the I’liiit tree in order to secure fruit in greater 
abundan('(‘, more regularly and of better (juality than would 
otherwise' be tlu' (*a,se.” hi adult trees this necessarily varies 
a good de'al ae'cordiiig to the bearing habits of the tree. For 
instan(*e a])])h‘s and pe'ars bear the major jiortion of their fruit 
terminally on s])urs wliich may remain productive for from 8 to 
10 years' whilst peaches bear laterally on long shoots of the 
pre'vious years develoiiiiHUit. The pruning of young trees, 
however, is in general the same for most types of fruit, and 
the (*hi('f objeids to be hejit in mind are, broadly speaking, three : 
to prodiK'C' a vigorous, m(M*hani(*ally strong, healthy tree ; to 
product' a well-shaped tree tor conv(‘nienee and economy in 
cultural op('rations, spraying, picking, ('tc. ; to distribute the 
fruiting aiea well over the tree. 

Pin NiN(^ Yoi'N(^ DEnoEOES Fin it Th’EEis. 

When a- young de<aduous fruit tree is trans]>lantcd from the 
nursery to tin' orc'hard, many of its roots are lost in the 
o])eralion of lifting and the n'lnaimng roots are not. suffi(‘ient 
to support the same jiortion of tlu' tr<‘e above ground. There 
is a V(*ry ditinitc' rdat ionshiji b(‘t wa'cn the jiortion of the tree 
Ik'Iow ground and tin* jiortion aliove ground and it follows that 
if a- [lortion of the root system is removed, ail approximately 
equivah'nt portion of Hit' toji shouhl be cut away at Hit' same time, 
viz., at the time of lifting from tht^ nursery. 

The height at whit'h the young tret' should be headt'd varies 
with the individual prt'lerenct*. In Cyprus the tendeiu'y has 
usually bet'll to ht'ad tret'S very liigh in tirder tti fat'ilitate cultural 
operations by animal, and the t'ultivation tif ganlen crtijis lieneath 
tilt' trt*cs. Low heading, htiwevt*r, dties ntit cause the main 
limbs tti develtiji in such a way a-s tti iiujit'tlt' t'ultunil operations. 
The main brant'ht's arist' frtmi tht' trunk at a. sharjier angle than 
frtim a- high headetl tree; hiw heatlt'tl inches) tiees are 

easier tti haiidlt' as rt'gards |iruning, sjiraying aiitl jiicking the 
fruit, also a Itiw ht'ailcd tret' is less liable to bectinit' affected by 
sun-burn owing to tin* shading givt'ii tti tht'. trunk liy tJit'. branches 
in the carl> years tif growth ; furtht'r, wind injury — a serious 
factnr in (\v]irus — will bt' less seritius with low than with liigh 
headetl trt'es. 

Out' t)f the mtist inijiortant sti'jis in the pruning of the 
ytiung tree is the ftirmatitm of tht'. sca-fftiltl ” * branches. 
From 3 to 5 scalftild branches should be ('hoseri and these, should 
be well placed both round, anti up anti down the trunk 
(diagram 1). A vt'rlica-l distance t)f about 0 inches is stated 

* A “ seal fold ” brunch ih one which forms part of the main framework of 
the tree. 
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to be ideal spacing. Two branches coming (jd at the same 
point should not- be chosen owing t-o the dang(‘r of stditting 
when the tree is carrying a heavy ero]) of fruit. 
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After tlie young tree should be prot-ected from 

sun-burn in summer by a covering of nc'wspaper, dried grass 
or wliitewash round its trunk. Sun-burning is especially 
prevalent in (\y])rus owing to tin* exceptionally severe summer 
heat and it is, thereforcs very important to guard against it-. 

Some types of fruit trees have a- tendency to form side 
branches in th(‘ nursery, notably almonds, apricots and kaisha-s, 
and Japanese plums. (Tlie latter fruit- is now l)eginning to become 
known in Cyprus.) If tliese sid(‘ lunnches are properly sj)a(*(‘d 
by ju(li(*ious management in t he nurserv aft er bmiding or grafting 
they (*an lx* used in tln^ formation of th(‘ h(‘ad wdien the young 
tr(‘e is eventually plant ( m 1 out- in the ondiard. 

A])])les, cherries, ])(‘ars and Kuroi)ean ])lums, on the other 
hand, have a- tendcnc'y to form a- single wdii])-like growib in the 
nursery and assuming these are ])lant-(Ml after one year’s growth 
from bud, as is fre([U(mtly tin* <'a-s(* in Cy])rus, all the pruning 
recpjired at tin* time of planting is to (*ut the tree ba(‘k to tin* 
height at which it is desired to form the head (20 to 30 iindies). 

Heavy pruning of young tr(‘es is now^ thought to la* 
ina<l\ isable and tin* liglit(*r the pruning (altliougli ahvays in 
relation to tin* amount the roots have b(*en cut in lifting) and 
(‘onsislent w ith t he ev(*nt ual shading of tin* tree, the bet ter. 

With the whip typc‘ of tr(*es (a])ples, pears, etc*.) in the 
spring following planting many lateral shoots appear, and 
usually more* than an* j‘(*(|uir(‘d. Those* siiected for scatfolds 
shouhl be w(‘ll spacaal, as sta.tcal abo\e, and should also la* 
arrang(‘d, if jiossibh*, so a-s to give* a c(*rtain amount of shade to 
the young tr(‘(*. The su]a*rtluous shoots should not be renn)V(*d 
entir(*ly but should la* piiniied l)a.(*k so a-s to leave a- rosetti* ol 
leaves at tin* base, to Jn*lp in protection from sun-burn and in 
the manufaii lire of carboliydrates for the develojunent of tlni 
young tree*. The siailfolds should normally remain untouched 
during the tirst grov\ing s(*a,son, but if om^ is found to be going 
too far ahead of the others in growiii, it should be lightly tip])ed, 
to allow^ the ot]i(*r '' s(*alTolds to (*<itch up and keep the tree*- 
symmet ri(*al. 

The t-yiies of fruit trees which form heads in the nursery 
are jiriineil soni(*what differently from the wiiip ” types at 
first as the scaffolds ” inn be selected when planting. The 
tree should la* head(*d ba-ck about 36 in(‘hes from the ground 
which will make the head (‘ome about 1 S inches from the ground (as 
measured from the ground to the low'est “ s(*atTold.”) The trunk 
and scaffolds should be protected from sun-burn during tin* 
summer following the initial pruning. 
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At the first dormaut ])ruiiing of the whip ” type trees, 
3 to 5 “ seaffolds should he already d(‘veloped and there will 
prohahly he a ^^ood deal of twij^ growth h(d vv(*en tluun (developed 
as a result of the s])rinj? [uneliin^). All these twi^s should 
now he entirely removed as also sliould any waterspouts ” 
arising from the hud union or helow it. A very light (‘utting 
haek of the ‘‘ scaifolds ” is reeommended at this stage, as if 
‘‘ seaffolds ” which have made good growth remain unpruned, 
the secondary hran(*hes may arise too far out from the trunk. 
They should, therefore, he Invaded hack to from 18 to 20 inches 
if they have iinide gr(‘ater growth than this. Should the 
“ scaffolds ” hav(‘ ma(l(‘ less than 21 inches growth they should 
he left un])runed, h(‘caus(^ cutting hack this short growth would 
result in overcrowding of tln^ s(‘condary scatTolds.’' 

At the first dormant. ])runing of the hrandied tyj)e of tree, 
the s(*arfolds will have already been formed and a good 
deal of secondary growth will have arisen as well. On each 
scaffold,” two secondary scaffolds should he chosen so 
that, one will he at the (Uid of the main sea hold ” (diagram 2). 
All other secondary shoots should he r(un()\ed. Th(‘ secondary 
s(‘atfolds should he on op])osit(‘ sid(‘s of the main ‘‘ scaffold ” 
and should not he too close togeth(*r. As desiTihed in 
(‘oniKH'tion with th(‘ formation of the main ''scaffolds,” should 
an> of th(‘ "secondary scaffolds” (l(W(*l(>p mudi (|ui/*ker than 
the oth(*rs, they should l)e pinched hack to k(‘(*p the tree as 
symmet.i'ical as ])ossihh‘. 

At the second dormant, pruning of the ^'wliip” ty])e, the 
se(‘ondary s(‘alfolds are chosen as in the manner outlined 
for the hramdied type ” trees at the tirst dormant pruning. 

At suhse(]uent (drd and 4th) dormant jirunings of both types 
of young trees, they should he thinned out and if ijroiring 
cigoroushf^ sonn^ of the shoots may he short ciuhI or cut hack 
to laterals. 

Peaches, almonds, Jaiianese [ilums and a])ricots should 
carry a commeri'ial croj) in the fourth or fifth year after planting. 
Apples, pears, cherries and European plums from five to eight 
years after jdanting, assuming budded or grafted trees at least 
one year from working are planted. 

Numerous pruning experiments carricnl out in England, 
IT. 8 . A. and South Africa have shown that light pruning such as 
has been outlined above results in rather earlier hearing than 
if the young tree was heavily pruned. Other things being 
equal, light pruning also results in rather heavier bearing. 
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Pruning Young Citrus Trees. 

Evergreen trees normally require a minimum of pruning, 
and this is es])e(aally true of citrus fruit trees. 

When the young tree is planted out in the grove, it may or 
may not have a head akeady formed. Should it. not have a 
head already formed, the small whqi-like tree should be cut 
back to from LH) to liO inches; it should be protected from sun-burn 
in the manner d<*s(*rib(‘d for young deciduous trees ; and when 
the new growths are about six inches in length 3 to 5 scatiolds ” 
shouhl be chosen also in the ma,imer disscribed for deciduous 
fruit trees. In Pyfuais tlu^ tendeiu'y is to allow scatiolds ” 
to arise too clos(‘ together which la.ter nssults in overcrowding; 
in the formation of a ])ocket in whi(‘h water (‘olle(‘ts and 
wc^.akens the tree fjoin point, o! vi<‘W of disease resistance ; or 
in splitting wluai the tree is carrying a. lieavy (‘ro]) of fruit. 
Thus the ])roper selection of scaffolds ’’ is of great im})ortan(*e 
and if well done should obviat.t^ the necessity of ])ropping the 
tree in its later years. 

The (‘orrect height at which the lu^ad of citrus trees should 
be formed is })ioba])ly in tlic neighbourhood of 30 to 30 in(‘hes, 
as if the head be formed too low it may later icssult in dajuage 
both to the tree (during ('ultural op<u-ations) and to th(‘. fruit, 
(through ])rushing against the soil). 

After selection of the main fraJiiework of the tree, the only 
other pruning necessary is to thin out supcniluous branches, 
crossing branches, and braiu'hes arising at the same ])oint. This 
thinning out should be done about every thn^e months for the 
first year aft(u* ])lanting to avoid wasted effort on the part of 
the tree, and thereafter about twice a year. 

('’areful training of the young ti'(‘e is important and will 
result in the formation of a mechanically strong and wcdl formed 
tree. All dic-ba(*k should be removed as this may give rise 
to infection from disease. 

Citrus trees (especaally grapefruit) fuapunitly bear a few 
fruits during the second y(‘a.r in the grov(‘. These should be 
removed in order to allow tlu^ young tu‘.e to utilize all available 
plant foods for the develo])ment of its framework a.nd not. t.o 
waste its energy in producing what must iie(*essarily be inferior 
fruit. 


Eefekencu^.s. 
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Spraying versus Fumigation in Red Scale Control. 

An article under the above titles, by Dr. F. S. Bodenheimer of 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, i)ub]ished in the issue of 
Hadar ” for December, 193J, is of considerable interest in 
view of the importanc*-e of the control of this scale in citrus 
plantations in Cyprus. 

In this article it is stated tha-t fumigation is the accepted 
method of control in Pah^stine of tlie more serious Black Scale 
{ChrysomphaluH aonidum^ L.) (which fortunately does not 
exist in Cy])rus) but that Tied S(‘ale ((JlnjisomphalnH auranlii) 
is mainly (‘.ontrolled tlnn-e by si)rayiiig. 

It is anticipated tliat a new system of fumigation will shortly 
be available in Pal(\stine, wluui the. ex])e(*ted establishment of a 
manufacturing plant makes availabl(‘ a. suj)])ly of li(|uid hydro- 
cyanic acid gas. This is the gas ordimuTly used in citrus 
fumigation but its use in the licjuid form is (considered to offer 
several advantag(*s o\ (u* t in* methods o1 gimcu^ating the gas under 
the covered tre(\s with sodium (*yanide and sulphuric acid, and 
the methods involving the luse of calcium or other cyanides 
in dust or brickette form. 

The dil1iculti(‘s hitherto in the way of the general use of 
liquid hydro('yani(‘ acid gas in Pal(‘stine lun (‘ IxHUi largely due 
to the (iitticult> of ti’ansporting the material owing to the 
necessity for its being k(‘pt at. a lenqxcrat in*(c constantly below 
15'’ C. added to the cost of such trans]>ort from the distant 
facdories, but should a. fact.or> for 1h(‘. manufatdure of this 
material b(^ (vstablish(‘d hi Palestin(‘ the gn^atevst of these dithcnlties 
will be avoided, ])articu!arly as a n(‘w method of suiqdying the 
liquid in st(‘el cylinders appears to have abolished the necessity 
for kiieping the material at a tenqxuature below 15° 0. 

The main ditiiculty in spraying is to ensure the proi)er 
a^pplication of the spniy material, and if tlu^. spraying is satis- 
factorily carried out a. good control of the s(cale can be obtained. 
It is considered that ordinarily one good sjuaying in the year, 
with a second spiaying on more h(nl^Tly iidest ed trees, is sutiicient 
to give satisfax'tory r{‘sults. It is not ordinarily ne(*essary in 
Palestine for tin* whole* of a plantation to be trc^atcul against 
Bed S(*ale, and in such cases sju-aying has advantages oviu’ 
fumigation, but wh(*re a whole ])lantalion i*equires treat numt, 
fumigation will x)robably be ])referred in s])ite of the higher 
cost, owing to the gn^ater degree* of <*ontrol whiedi it gives. In 
years of heavy scale infestation, fumigation will probably be 
preferable, while in many plantations fumigation and spraying 
will be carried out in alternate ye>ars. 

It is thus considered that fumigation and spraying will both 
be required by citrus growers, sometiines one treatment; being 
applied and Bometimes the other. H,M.M 
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Preservation and Hatching of Silkworm Egg^. 

By Ptl CiiRTSTODorLor, Sotior Scrirultuyal I'n^pecior, 

It is well known from evperienoe liiat silkwojins hatelied from 
silkworm eggs wliieb ha\’e been hibernal cal in a. cool place are 
more healthy and hardy than otlnns. 

A temx)ei\‘iture of 0-5 ' C. is snitabl(‘ for the hibernation of 
silkworm eggs, but moisture is detrinnmtal to the proper 
preservation of the silkworm (^ggs and should be avoided. 

PedhouLas was s(‘l(‘(‘t(Mi by tin* I)e])artm(mt of Agriculture 
for the natural hilarnation of the silkworm (‘ggs during the 
current season as it possess(^s the refjum'd (‘onditions. 
Accommodation was arrang(Ml wher<^ all silkworm eggs locally 
produced and irniKulcal lakcm for hilxuiiation under the 

supervision of the 8eri(ailt ural Inspec'toj*, Kalopanayiotis. 



Fkj. 1 . — 1 )oubl('-\vall<'d innibat or 

In order to ensure, however, good results, the silkworm 
rearer, besides care in hibernation, should give s[)G(‘ial attention 
to the silkworm (‘ggs from tlu^ tim(‘ h(‘ acquires them until 
hatching, and generally during the whoh^ (-oiirse of rearing, 
until the weaving of the (‘ocoons. 

Eearers should note that from the la^ginning of February 
to the time of hat(*hing the silkworm eggs are in need of proper 
ventilation ; therefore, care should be taken to keep the silkworm 
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eggs in a well-aired eool and dry plaee avoiding sleeping rooms 
or pla(*es wh(‘re lani])s or tires are lit. 

Tlie hatching should coincide with th(‘ sjirouting of the 
mulberry trees so as to ensun* a. siqijily of leaves for the silkworms 
immediately after hatching. 

The sprouting of the nmllxnry trec^s varices ac(‘ording to the 
eliniabic* conditions of (‘ach area ; if 1 h(‘ hatcdiing takes place 
earlier the worms Mill dic^ as tluae will b(‘ no mulberry leases, 
whilst, if they aie hatched lat(‘ th(‘ lea\es Mill be tough and 
rather indig(*stibh‘. 

The method of hairdnng m iu‘a('tic(‘ in many villages of the 
(V)lony is ])rimiti\e but it is a g(‘n(n*al custom for the women 
to Mra]> the silkworm (‘ggs in (dot hs and cotton and place them 
on t h(‘ij‘ ])erson or in tludr IxmI mattr(‘sses toi* hatching. Such 
methods are most unsatisfactory inasmuch as the eggs are 
(h^void of th(‘ \ (‘lit ila lion whieh is so (‘ssimtial besides the 
tem]x*i‘at iir(^ is not st(‘ad\, umhu* such conditions many Morms 
die and those sur\ ising ar(‘ wi^ak and (nsil\ aftected by diseases. 



Fir^ 2 — 1 )(>ul>U‘-\valk*(l lucuhator. 

The method of hatcdiing small (|uantiti(‘s by the Maioden 
iiKUibator now in us(» for the demonstra;tional silkMmrin roarings 
in girls’ schools givt\s Aery good results. It is a. very simple 
appliame and ('an be mad(^ out of a }xdroh‘um box at a very 
small exiiense. The box iiK'ubator is divided into tMO or three 
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shelves (telara) and on every shelf a thin eloth is pinned or 
pasted over tin*, shelf upon which f,he silkworm eggs are spread. 
The bottom shelf is of tin on which a glass or plate of water is 
placed and under the bottom shelf a receptacle containing olive 
oil and a tiny wick (idare) is fitted. The wick is lighted so as 
to create the ivapiired bunperature, if a. highei- temperature is 
required, two or moi'<“. w icks may be lit at the same time (see Fig. 3). 

The tin shelf when heated (apializes the temperature and the 
evaporation of tlu'. wat.er facilil^alcs the hatching of the eggs. 

Proper scientilic incubal.ors should be used for larger 
quantities (80-100 oz.) (see Figs, i and ‘J). 



Fjli. 3.— VV^kpIph inoulffitor. 

The temperature in the imuiha-tor nhould at the l)eginning 
be 16° C. rising by 1° every day up to 'S3 (\ or may be raised 
up to 25° C. wit hout any danger of damaging tlie eggs. 

The temperature should be reguhited by means of a 
thermometer placed within the incubator but it should not be 
placed on the tin slndf. 

During the course of iiuaibation t he eggs are turned over with 
a feath(»T two to three times every day ; this piuanits the better 
ventilation of the eggs which (uisures the simultaneous hatebing 
which is a very im[)ortant facd-or for good r(\sults. 

The hatching usually lasts for four to five days and takes 
place during the early hours of the day. When the worms begin 
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to hatch the should be covered with thin cloth (tulle) on 
which tender mulbeny leaves are placed. The worms climb 
through the meshes of the tulle onto the leaves which are then 
carried to the rearing house; fresh heaves areplac(Hl on the tulle 
until all the silkworms are (*olIected. 

The reason why tulle is used is that it helps to cut the silk 
threads which a(*(*ompuny the worm on hatching; also it avoids 
removing unhatcluHl eggs with the worms whicdi would ultimately 
result in an uneven rearing. 

The worms after hatching should be placed on the layers. 
In order to prevent the worms tailing through the meshes of 
tln^ layers, sheets of pai)er should be placed on the layers 
temporarily. 

The system of ])la(‘ing the worms dmhig the first days after 
hat(‘hing m siev(‘s ami ('overing them u]) is not recommended 
as it j)revents proper \enlilalion of the worms. 

Charcoal. 

IJv h\ S. Danks, AssisUoif doriserrator of Forcstff, 

TiiRorcm the ag(‘s charc'oal has always played a very prominent 
part in the (‘conomic w(‘lfare of man. Jn more recent years 
it had developcMl into a consid(‘ra]>]e industry with many 
ramili(‘ations a.ml by-])rodu(‘ts. As long ago as lt)08, Hutchins, 
in his report on ('yf>i us For(\stry, laid stress in the value of this 
jiroduct not only to (he A'illagtT but also as a means of revenue 
to the (lovernment. He also emphasized tlu‘. scope for 
dcA elo[)ment and particularly drew attention to the fact that 
waste wood, stumtis, brandies, etc., could be very profitably 
converted into this commodity. 

(Charcoal is undoubtedly the most e(*onomi(‘al fuel for cooking 
])urposes that one can obtain in ('y])rus. Esjieiially in this so 
in all tropical countries or wlnve the summers arc\ warm and 
it is undesirable to imuease the heat of the kitchen unduly. 
fSo other fuel (*an (taim such a virtue. It gives a quick ready 
heat which can easily b(» regulated by etheient air control. 
A good clean hard charcoal made from any of the Cyprus hard- 
woods such as eu(‘aly])tus, jdane, ladja, etc., can be readily 
handled without soiling the hands, and the residue of ash is 
very small. There is no smoke and, in good charc'oal, ])ractieally 
no flame. 

The Cypriot still adojits tiie most, antiquated methods of 
manufacture. His kiln is of the old beehiva^ or tumulus 
type and, as a rule, do(\s not give very good results. His product 
always contains (‘onsi(h*rable quantities of earth, moisture 
and other impurities. He loses a large quantity by imperfect 
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burning, and small rnaiorial which is unsaleable, a very fair 
average yiidd does not give more than 15% (by weight) charcoal. 
Many of the more up-to-date (‘ountries are now using a metal 
portable kiln which can be used in the more inaccessible parts 
of their forests. Th(‘ results obtained from these kilns have 
more than doubled the average yield ol)tjuned from the ordinary 
earth or tumulus kiln. In some instances the result has been 
as high as '63%. Tlecently tlie Forest Department built an 
experimental kiln of this type, designed by the writer. It is 
a small kiln which might eavsily be handled in sections by two 
men while only one man is necessary to su])erv ise it when working. 
It holds bet.wecai 4 and 5 tons of find and on its initial run gave 
a return of 50 c]iar(‘oal. The kiln (‘an be inspe(*t-(M] at the 
Department’s Tiinlxu* and lnii)lem(mt. Ston^ at Nicosia Railway 
Station where it has Ixmui installed for preliminary trial, 
expirinnujt and demonstration. 

It is im])ossihle to give all the advantages of the portable 
medal kiln omt the tumulus or (^nrth kiln. The most important 
princji)l(‘4S are that the kiln can be opc^rated on almost any site, 
under all weather conditions and at- any season. No water is 
required and tlnu’c is no da-ngiu* from tire. The cha-r(‘oal ])roduc(Ml is 
hard, clean, free from moist ure or other imjuirities and the yield 
is double t hat of the ordinary Fyiuiot kiln. 

In many of the villag(‘s in (\vprus tlnu’e are (‘onsiderable 
numbers of fruit tT(M‘s a.nd in many cases 1 have se(m the ])runings 
from su('h trees buriuMl a-s waste material. \ovy oft-cm the large 
material from the ])runings would make a- very excellent type 
of char(‘oal. 

The size of the kiln is not of consid(uabl(‘- import anc<‘, kilns 
(‘an be made to liold from one t-on up to 10 to 15 tons and be 
consid(U‘ed portabl(‘. A very (*on\enient type for Fyprus Ma)uld 
be one holding about 0-7 tons of wood and which would not 
riHpiire to be moved more t han, say 4 or 5 times a- year. Where 
frequent- nunoAals are necessary then a smaller type su(‘4i as is 
used by the Fon^st Depart-meiit would no doubt be more 
convcuiient, and this t-o be locoinmeiided. IVrsonally 1 have 
obtained some excelhuit (‘harcoal using a- Public Works Depart- 
ment asxihalt drum as my kiln. 

The time factor is another consideration wdnm contrasting 
the two methods of cha-r(‘,oal making. An earth kiln takes 
anything from 5-7 days to burn (and even longer if the weather 
conditions are advi^rse) whereas a metal kiln (‘an be burned in 
30 to 50 hours depending on its size and t he grade of (‘harcoal 
required. The average ral e of Inirning can not- be laid down 
spe(*ifically as ditienuit species burn at diffenuit rates, whilst 
a well seasoned piec^e of wood requires less time for carbonization 
than fresh material. 
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The size of the material is also an important factor, billets 
of more than 6 inches diameter are not acceptable as they retard 
the rate of charring and very often it is found that the core is 
incompletely charred. 

The best temperatures for the production of high quality 
charcoal is between 4()0-r)0()‘' (\ and a good operator has no diffi- 
culty in keeping the temi)erature within this gauge. The crucial 
stage is just at the ])oint where carbonization is complete and 
carelessness on the ])art of the operator may allow ‘‘ flaring ” 
at one of the air spaces and consequently a very rapid rise of 
temperature in that area, often as much as 800° C. or more. 

In recent years new industries are using more and more charcoal. 
The artificial silk factories absorb large quantities, chemists 
and druggists are using the finer grades as medicinal powders, 
corn dealers as animal and poultry food. 

Engineering trade for case hardening castings, etc. 

Fertilizers for lawns. 

Filtration used for oil and water ])urification. 

Fumigation. 

Horti(‘ultiirists use it in bulb growing, garden produce and 
flowers. 

It is used as an insulator in cold storage, etc. 

The motor industry uses large quantities in the manufacture 
of gear wln^ds as it is free from sulphur or i)hosphorus, it 
is also used for all non-ferrous castings as aluminium brass, etc. 

Paint makers use it for vegetable blacks. 

As will be seen from the foregoing char(*oal plays a fairly 
])rominent part in our industrial life and these exam])les quoted 
may be taken as only a small number of what might be given as 
I ha\ e only selected sufficient to show how widespread is the 
use of charcoal. 

For a. considerable number of years (dmreoal has been used 
as the material to produce gas for various types of gas engines 
and has always been (‘oiLsidered very economical. In more 
recent, years it has been ust*d very suc(*essfully as the gas producer 
for motor lorries, decaville railway engines, etc., even more 
recently a modified tyi>e of producer gas has proved successful 
on private cars, the (*ost of running is infinitesimal when 
compared with that of })etrol. When one considers that the 
price of charcoal in England varies from £5 to £7 per ton and 
that the price of charcoal in Cyprus varies from £1 to £3.6.6, it 
is obvious how economi(*al this product must prove to be. 

During the War, charcoal was the ])redominant anti-gas 
agent, or factor. Towards the end of the War all giis-masks 
contained a certain amount of charcoal. This charcoal was 
manufactured from cocoa-nut shells, almond and other nut shells, 
it underwent a special process known as activation which 
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rendered it capable of absorbing large quantities of gas. To-day 
this activated charcoal is used as a deoderant and a decolourizing 
agent in the manufacture of sugar and of many oils. 

Even at the present moment many types of gas-masks in 
common use contain charcoal for the absorption of gas. 

On the subject of charcoal one can write volumes, and it is 
hoped that this brief, non-technical outUne will give the reader 
a slight conception of a very valuable minor forest produce, 
A product which should prove invaluable as a Cyprus export 
product to the Near Bast markets where fuel is at a premium. 

AGRICULTURAL CALENDAR. 

APEIL TO JUNE. 

Work on the Farm and in the Garden, Vineyard 
AND Apiary. 

April. 

Farm Crops. — Normally reaiung of barley starts towards 
the end of this month, therefore, farmers should examine their 
implements to see if they are in good working order and undertake 
necessary repairs. 

Eust is often troublesome during this month and precautions 
should be taken to minimize the chances of this disease spreading. 
Excessive irrigation should be avoided. 

If early potatoes are ready for marketing, they should be 
raised with care so as not to injure the skin. The main crop of 
potatoes should be hoed and earthed up with a heavy layer of 
soil so as to protect young tubers from the tuber moth. Potatoes 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture or Burgundy Mixture 
for Late Blight and Farly Blight. All plants attacked by wilt 
disease such as Fusariam Wilt and Black Leg, and all plants 
showing symptoms of “ Virus diseases ” such as Leaf Roll or 
Curl should be pulled up and destroyed. This is especially 
important if it is proposed to use a portion of the crop for seed. 

Broad beans, if approaching maturity, should be cut when 
the pods turn black. 

Belgian and English flax starts to grow rapidly in April, 
and should be irrigated at least twice. 

Fields which are intended for hemp cultivation should now 
be Anally prepared. 

Sowing of hemp may begin by the middle of the month. 

Summer crops sown this month, normally give better results 
and the following may be sown : cotton, maize, sorghums, 
sesame, lucerne, cow peas, haricots, etc. 

Live Stock. — The warble grubs under the skin of the backs 
of cattle should be gently squeezed out and destroyed as they 
beoozne mature. 
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The regular dofiing of sheep and goats with copper sulphate 
solution should be continued. 

When the sheep nostril fly (Oestrus) is active, apply a small 
quantity of tar, or a mixture of tar and waste engine oil, on the 
noses of the sheep every two or three days. This can easily be 
done when the animals are leaving the rnandra,” and the 
resulting protection from the fly will enable the flock to graze 
and thrive continuously. 

• When the flocks are hungry, avoid grazing on pasture where 
poisonous plants are prevalent. 

Bo not water flo(*ks in standing pools. 

Poultry . — Give poultry houses and yards a thorough clean 
out — the manure is valuable and its removal will help to keep 
down epidemics of diseases. If lice are i)resent on the birds, 
provide dust-batdis of road-dust or equal parts road-dust and 
sulphur. 

Fruit Garden . — rianting of citrus trees may be continued, 
but early finishing of this work should be aimed at. The main 
work in the fruit garden is manuring and cultivation. Much 
good may be done to citrus trees by giving a thorough irrigation 
prior to the blossoming period, should the trees show any signs 
of drought injury. In addition, it is advisable to supplement 
the nitrogen content of the soil (usually at a low^ ebb at this 
season of the year) with a dressing of (juickly a\'ailable nitrogenous 
fertilize^*, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. This 
should be applied at t he rate of from 1 to 5 lt)s. per tree a(‘(*ording 
to age, the older trees, of course, receiving the larger quantity. 
No (‘ultivation or watering should take ])la('e during the time of 
blossoming. 

Spray apple and i)lum trees with Lead Arsenate as soon as 
the presence of t he Sirividhi (Hypompweuta) is observed, towards 
the end of the month. The s])raying should be done before the 
insects liave time to si)in a thick web, and should be repeated 
after 10 or 14 days. 

Apple and ])ear trees, knowm to be atfeeded the previous year 
with Black 8cale or Leaf Spot disease, may be given the first 
application of Bordeaux Mixture or Lime Sulphur. The 
funghdde should be applied just before the blossom buds open. 

Vineyard . — Gontinue planting and grafting ; make second 
cultivation ; continue spraying with Lead Arsenate or Paris 
Green against Sirividhi (Zygaena) if this pest appears and repeat 
spraying after 10 or 14 days. Start sulphuring of vines as soon 
as the new shoots are 3-1 inches long. If Leronos])ora appears 
start spraying when shoots are 3-4 ipches long. Bordeaux or 
Burgundy Mixture or a suitable proprietory spraying material 
should be used against Peronospora. 
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Vegetable Garden . — Onions should he weeded and, if the growth 
is well advanced, th€'.y should be hoed. The following seeds 
may be sown in well prepared and manured seed beds for 
transplanting later on : cabbage, celery, cauliflower, leek, 
tomatoes, capsicum ; sow also cucumber, vegetable marrows, 
ladies-fingers, purslane, parsley cress, round radish, etc. ; 
transplant early tomatoes, egg-plants, capsicums, etc. Melons 
and water melons may be sown for late production and early 
sown fields may be hoed and, if sufficiently advanced, may be 
earthed up. 

Flower Garden . — Transplant summer flowering plants. All 
paths and beds should be hoed and kept clean. 

Apiary . — Hives which swarmed early can still be transferred 
to frame hives. Hives should be inspected and frames with 
foundation sheets should be added where required. 

Bee-keepers should be on the look out for swarming which 
takes place freely this month. 

May. 

Farm Crops . — Harvesting of barley should be in full progress 
and early varieties of wheat ready for reaping. If rain occurs 
at harvest time any sheaves in the field should be turned and 
well dried before stacking in readiness for threshing. 

Cereal fields should be visited and best representative ears 
should be selected for production of selected seed for future use. 

Give second spraying of potatoes with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
Mixture for control of Early and Late Blight. Potato lifting 
now in i:)rogress. 

Potato leaves and stems should on no account be used 
for covering heaps or baskets of tubers after harvesting 
owing to danger that this will lead to the tubers being attacked 
by tuber moth. The tubers should always be kept well covered 
to protect them from such attack. 

Irrigation of im})orted varieties of flax should be discontinued 
as soon as the flax is in full blossom. As soon as the stalks of 
local varieties begin to show a yellowish colour, flax for fibre should 
be pulled. If for linseed only, the flax should be left standing 
until the seed fully matures. Sowing of maize, lucerne and other 
fodder crops may continue. 

Live Stock . — Continue to dose sheep and goats with Copper 
Sulphate solution at frequent intervals and to apply tar dressings 
to prevent the attack of the nostril-fly. 

Watch for early cases of Anthrax and bury carefully the 
carcases of any animals which may have been infected — at this 
time the disease must be suspected in every case in which an 
animal dies after an illness of less than forty-eight hours. 
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The annual vaccination campaign against this disease will 
be now in progress and owners should take care that every animal 
in their docks is treated by the vac(*inator. 

When possible, do not feed animals with decayed or musty 
straw, as this is likely to cause colic and other digestive 
disturbances. If such straw must be used, place it in a bucket 
and jjour boiling water over it. After three or four minutes, 
pour away the water and the straw may then be fed without 
much danger. 

When threshing commences, do not allow animals to eat 
excessive quantities of the sheaves on the threshing-doors. 

Poultry , — Special care should be given to poultry and poultry 
houses as insects now begin to give a lot of trouble. 

Fruit Garden , — Irrigation of citrus trees should be dis(*ontinued 
until after the setting of the fruit. 

Continue sprayings against Sirividhi of A])ple (Hyponorneuta), 

Spray melon plants with Lead Arsenate if they show signs 
of damage by the leaf-eating beetle (Aulaeophora), 

Other spraying, either with a contact poison such as nicotine, 
against insects sucking the sap of plants, or with internal poison, 
usually an arsenical, against ins(M*ts eating the leaves, should 
])e (‘arried out as required, always remembering that the earlier 
the spraying is done, the more elTective it will ])e. 

Second spraying of apple and ])ear trees with Bordeaux 
Mixture or Lime Sulphur for control of Black S(*al) or Leaf Spot. 
The fungicide should be a]>plied after the petals have fallen. 

Peach trees and nursery sto(*k of both i)each and almond 
trees may be sprayed with Lime Sulphur or i)owdered with 
sulphur if attacked ])y the Powdery Mildew. 

Vmeyards , — Third hoeing and weeding should be given. 
Second spraying against Peronospora and sec'ond sulphuring 
against Oidium. It is recommended to si)ray first and sulphur 
after spraying. Spray vines with Lead Arsenate against 
Eudemis. The first spraying should be done 3 or 1 days before 
the dowers open and a s(H‘ond spraying should be given 10 to 
14 days later. Out out siqx^rlluous young shoots. 

Vegetable Garden , — All summer vegetables in the absence of 
rains require frequent irrigation. Cabbage, celery, caulidower, 
leek and other vegetable seedlings, if sufliciently mature, should 
be transplanted to well prepared beds. 

Spray celery with Bordeaux or Burgundy Mixture if Celery 
Blight (Septoria apii) makes its appearance. 

Flower Garden , — Watering of seeds and plants is very 
important. Special care and attention should be given to 
dahlias and chrysanthemums ; hyacinths, tulips and other bulbs 
required for replanting in autumn should be uprooted apd 
j3tore4, 
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Apiary . — ^Attend first to the strong hives by providing 
plenty of ventilation and protection from the direct rays of the 
sun. Eemove defective combs to make room for rapid expansion, 
give frames with wired full sheets of comb foundation and add 
a second storey if and when necessary. 

Examine every ten days and add frames with comb foundation 
when necessary, trying always to keej) a little ahead of the bees 
and thus swarming will be minimized ; swarming, although 
multiplying the number of hives, yet forfeits their capacity 
for honey production. If swarming cells are observed in any 
hive, destroy them and cage the (iiu^en for ten days ; then release 
her and kill any swarming (*ells that may exist. Increase, 
if desired, may be ejected by “ dividing ” when convenient 
to greater advantage than by allowing swarming to occur. 

If in spite of all precautions a swarm or two issues, hive it 
on the old stand, in a new hive containing frames with starters, 
or preferably full sheets of comb foundation ; remove the parent 
hive to a distance in order to catch all the flying bees with the 
swarm and thus second and third swarms are automatically 
prevented. Hec'ond or third swarms, far from serving any good 
purpose, ruin their parent hive by depopulating it. 

Weak hives may be given as a st art, a. frames e)r t wo of hatefliiiig 
broe)el with he)ney whiedi may be spare‘d fre)m se)Tne strong hive. 
If necessary, reduce the iiumbe^n e)f frames to a numben which 
can be conveniently e‘e)veu*eel, until it revi\e^s when it. may be 
enlarged by aelding full sheets e)f e*e)ml) fe)imdatie)n, as reHiuireei. 

Should the season be^ elry, bees may not And muedi te) e'olle'^ct 
to meet their spring reepiirenunts, anel, the^reflbre^, it is aelvisable 
that the neeely, irres])ee*tive of whether weak or populous, should 
be fed with a thi(*k syrup consisting of two parts of sugar to one 
water to keep them tit until the main homy-flow. In localities 
where lemon and orange groves ar(3 in abundance, feeding may 
be dropped at flowering time. 

June. 

Farm Crops . — ^Work in the harvest fields should not be delayed 
on any account as thunderstorms are liabh^ to cause damage 
to any standing crop. Animals may be grazed on stubble, but 
ploughing should be done before the ground becomes too hard 
as it is essential the land should be ploughed at this time as a 
preparation for next year. 

Seed corn should not be selected from crops which are known 
to be infected with the following diseases : — 

Loose and Covered Smut of Barley, Loose Smut and Bunt 

of Wheat, Loose Smut of Oats. 

All these diseases may be carried with the seed, 
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Potato lifting should be done with great care. Keep growing 
tubers well covered with soil to avoid atta(‘kK by Tuber Moth 
{Lita ; Phthorimcea). Eooms in which it is intended to store 
potatoes should be thoroughly cleaned and limewashed and all 
cracks closed up, or the rooms should l)e fumigated. 

Flax which had been pulled in May or earlier, may be de-seeded 
after having been sta(*ked in the field for about six weeks. 
Imported varieties normally should be ripe for pulling, and must 
be closely watched for the first signs of maturity which are 
dropping of leaves, and the stalk atapjiring a yellowish tint. 
Pulling should not be delayed till the seed is fully mature. As 
soon as de-seeding has been completed, retting should begin 
before the retting water becomes too warm. 

Cotton fields should be hoed and the plants thinned out, 
allowing two plants to remain at each point. 

Continue t o watch and spray against insect pest s, particularly 
aphis on cotton, whie-h should be sjrayed with nicotine or other 
contact poison. 

All summer crops should be hoed and be given the required 
irrigation. 

A late (TO]) of maize may still be sown. 

Lire Stork , — The health recommendations for May should 
be followed in this month also, special care being taken in the 
})ro])er burial of (*arcases of animals which may have died from 
Anthrax. 

The ai)plication of tar or a mixture of tar and oil on the noses 
of the slice]) to keep olT the OrntruH fly will enable the Hock to 
graze and rest in (*omfort, and the sheep will (‘onsequently show 
a gimeral im})ro\ eineiit in condition. 

Flock'Owners, wiio liave already seim tlie value of dipping, 
should continue to dip their sheep every three or four weeks 
for the destruction and jirevention of ])arasites and the 
improvement of the wool. 

Poultry , — Owners of i)oultry should now be watchful to 
observe early cases of Fowl Cholera and other infectious diseases. 
Any si(‘k birds should lie isolated immediately, and if they die, 
the carcases should be burnt or buried. For definite information 
in regard to the cause of t he disease and the methods of jirevention, 
api)ly to the nearest Stock Insiiector and, if possible, send a 
carcase to the Veterinary Office at. Isiic.osia for examination. 

Eenew the drinking water very frequently in the poultry 
yards and keep the poultry houses thoroughly cleaned as the 
heat favours insects. 

Fruit Oardeu , — All fruit gardens should be thoroughly hoed 
so as to preserve moisture and keep down weeds. Budding 
Qpntinues, Remove the shoots below the grafts buds* - 
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In the ease of young citrus trees the tendency is to allow the 
stock to become too thick before budding. Budding should 
normally be carried out in the nursery when the stock is from 
I to I inch thick. The height of budding should be from six 
to eight inches. Growers are strongly advised to persevere 
with the “ Bitter Orange ” as a stock in preference to the 
‘‘ Sweet Lime ” or ‘‘ Sweet Lemon.” The importance of taking 
budwood from current years’ wood olf a fruiting branch, from 
a tree carrying large quantities of fruit of desirable type, is 
emphasized. Buds from sucker growths and “ watersi)outs ” 
should on no account be used. 

Fumigation of citrus trees against red scale commences, and 
also spraying with white oil emulsions against the same pest. 

Traps for Cemtitis should b(‘. hung in apri(*ot, kaisha, and 
peach trees. Fallen fruit of these trees should be collected daily 
and buried, and also fallen fruit of apple, peach, j)ear, plum, 
quince and walnut trees against (kirpompaa. 

Vineyards. — Se(‘()nd sulphuring and spraying against Oidium 
and Peronospora continues. This work should be done at the 
moment of flowering. Second spraying against Eudemis should 
be done 3-4 weeks after the first spraying. Continue weeding 
where necessary. 

Vegetable Garden . — Transplanting of cabbages, cauliflower, 
celery and leeks may continue. 

Melons, cucumbers and other cucurbits should be lightly 
dusted with sulphur to control the powdery mildew. If the 
downy mildew makes its appearance, s])raying with Bordeaux 
Mixture should be resorted to. 

Flower Garden . — Increase watering which should be done 
preferably in the evening. Sow autumn flowering plants. 

Apiary. — During June and July bees collect surplus honey. 
Every care should now be directed to seeing that they are in 
possession of sufficient combs for the storage of this honey, and 
full sheets of comb foundation should be given as required. 

Weak hives may be brought close to each other, by moving 
them a yard daily and they may then be united at the beginning 
of the honey-flow, if surplus honey at this season as well as strong 
hives for next spring are desired. 

Ventilation and protection from the direct rays of the sun 
are now required by the bees. 

A dry spring is unsuitable for queen-rearing, but it may be 
practised advantageously now at the beginning of the honey- 
flow, but as few hives as possible should be employed. The 
young queens should be detained in their mating nuclei and 
introduced in August or September to those hives that Reed 
ire-^ueemug. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES. 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ I)e])in‘tni(*nt of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the })aper only 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is })re])aid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3r/7. per number, 
or by post \cp. 

Annual subscri])tion payable in advance post free. Overseas 

subscription 18c/;. (2/-). 

SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT ClIAROES. 

A uniform reduced rate is charged foi’ all advertisements which 
covers their insertion in the English, Creek and Turkish issues 
respectively. 

As S[)ecial elTorts are being made to increase tlu^ circulation 
of the Journal in the Colony and ()vers(‘a.s it may be regariled as a 
valuable medium for advertising. 

The following are the rates in force — 

Cover — Full jiage, 1 year or I insertions ... £2 lo 0 

Inside PAGES — Full Jiage, I year or 4 insertions 2 8 0 

„ Half page „ 14 0 

„ Quarter page ,, - 12 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 

PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first IG words, 2.s‘. Exceeding IG words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 45. For every additional 8 words ()cp. 

These charges include insertion in the English, Greek and Turkish 
issues. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 

The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal ’’ is published in March, June, 
September and December. 

The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

1)1 KTNd 11 k‘ ])5ist 1hr(‘(‘ months comlitions h(‘(m dry on llio 
\vliol(‘ willi o(*(*asional local heavy storms culminat in gcmeral 
rain in th(‘ middh^ of the barley harvest. Tlu^ oixxl promise of 
th(^ (^arh montlis of the \<‘ar has not lieim (‘iitindy fulfilled, 
n(‘\ ert heless e(‘r(‘al (‘rops an* tin' best neaped during the ])ast 
four si'asons. Some' hail dama^i' to eeri'als was exiierieneed in 
jiarts of llu' Ni(*osia l)istri(*t m A])ril. Tin' prosiieets for snmnu'T 
crops ar(‘ ri'asonably ^ood, alt hour'll lunh'r^round water su])]dies 
are not up to the normal in s(*v(‘ral ari'as, partiiadarly in the 
Pa])hos District. Aphis has done a. (‘Oiisiderabh' ainount- of 
damage to broad lagans and \(‘g(*table ('rops. 

Hi * 

Sir Ralph Oakdc'u, (\S.I., O.R.E., Financial Commissioner, 
accompanied by Mr. i\ F. Lee of the Colonial OtUce, is now in 
(>^prus. Mr. V. A. Stoi'kdale, C.M.(L, (MCE., Agric'idtnral 
Advisin' to the Sei'ietary of State, left, the Island on Tth June 
aft('r a \ isit. of nearly i wra'ks. Primarily concenned with tln^ 
(luestion of rural indebti'diK'SS, Mr. Stockdale has found time 
(‘losely to examine all the important ])haNes of the Agricultural 
industry of the (^olony. Mr. Stockdak', it will be re(‘alled, 
visited Cy])rus for a. short ]H'riod in the sjiring of 11)31 and is, 
therefore, abh'. to compare coTiditions now with those 
pertaining on his last visit. The very helpful dis(*ussions whicli 
liavu'. been had with him have been of great interest, and will be 
of equal value to Cy])rus agrundture, and his wide experieiu'c of 
agricultural matters in other (\doni('S has hven freely phiced 
at our dis])osal. The Fimineial Commissioner's report will be 
^.waited with the greatest interest-. 
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A^isits ]RiV(‘ piiid l)\ dumiiImts of tlio stiifV of the 

Depart nioTil to two important ('oidertMiees in Italy. The first, 
a (^()n^T(‘SS of WiiK^ Experts called to.u‘<dh(‘r hy tlie lnt(a*nalioiial 
Institute' of A^ricadt ur(‘, with tlu* (d)j(‘('ts of drawing' u]> a i)lan 
for the uniti(‘ation of the inetiiods of pre'se'iit iii^‘ tlu' n'sults of 
analysis of wiiu's, was atteni<U‘<l h\ t lu' Vit leiilt m ist and Wine 
ITxpeal, Ml*. P. Antomade's. A noie* on the' (oidenau'e appesirs 
(*ls(*w!H'r(‘ in tins issue. 1'he se‘eond was tin* World's l)air\ 

( 'on,i»‘i‘('Ss, lu*ld in Ihmn* ainl Milan. Hn* < A pi ns r(*pr(‘s(*nl al i\ <*s 
were' tin* Assistant Diree-tor e>f A^rie-nll are*, Mr. A. IMteaii'iL anel 
Mr. Ke>nnneles, Aj 2 :rie‘idt oral Assistant. These ( ^)nferean*e's, 
a.])art fi'eini t lie* value' eif the* actual diseussieins that tenik piae*e‘, 
are of ^'re‘at value' tee the* re'pre‘se*nt at iv e‘s atte'inlinc tliein in that 
tlu'se' e)the*ers are* e'uahU'd tee e-eeinpare* ine'theeels aeleepte'el in eetlu'i 
e'eeuntries with theese* in (\vprus ainl een the'ir re*turn tee nitreedue'e' 
nieei’e' nnede'rn prae*t ie*e'S, thus e'nalelin^ the* leee'al nnlustrie's tee 
eeeni]ee‘te‘ een e'ejual terms w it h eet In'i* e*omie(*t peers in fore'ien niarke't s. 
A neete' ley Air. P. Ant eenuiele*s een Ins impre'ssieens eef Italian 
vitie*ulture appe*ars e*lse‘vv he‘re‘ m this issue*. 

sH Jj' Hi Hi 

Uie* Annual Spi‘in.u* Sale* eef Surplus Steee'k was ln‘ldat Athalassa 
on 1th April, anel was we'll atte‘inle*el. Pnfeert unat e'lv eewin^ lee a 
sus])e*ete‘el e-ase eef aleeertieen nee e*attle eeeulel lee* eelTere'd, lent prie*e‘S 
realizeel feer eet her steee'k we're* sat isfae*t eeiy . Villa^e*rs atte'inh'el 
freem Limassol, Parnae'a anel Kvre'uia as we'll as treem Nie'ee.sia 
l)istrie*t ami e'V'ine*e‘el a ke‘e*n inte*rest m the' varieeus ae*tivitn's 
ami in the* sleee'k eef the* Farm. 

A milkino’ table feer ueeats, ele*imenslrate'el fen* the* lirst time*, 
altrae*te‘el a> e'eensieie'rable' ameeunt eef atte'iit ieen. 

* Hi Hi -li * Hi 

Wixr: Neeri'.s. 

The <>;reewPh eef tlu* vine this ye*ar, llneu^h starting* a little* 
later than neermally, was he'l]e(*ei by the* faveeurable* we'atln*r 
elurinn; April and May ami is mew superieer tee the* neerinal 
ve'^e'tat ieen al this s(‘aseen. 

Vine's leeeek vi^eerous anel lu*althy almeest e*^ e*rv w lie're*. A fe'vv 
eases eef e-hleerosis are* note'el In'ie* anel tlie're* in e*ale*areeeus seeils 
anel in A'im*s whie*h sulfe're'ei se‘ve*r(‘ly freem elreeu^lit feelleevv e*el bv 
the* satlsfae't eery rains anel e'xl rav ajzant ^reewPli eef this vear. 

l^leewerinn was abumlant ami P the* se*ttinc eef the* tieevve'rs 
is neermal a sat isfae't eery e*re)p is tee be* e'X])e‘e‘teel. 

In any ease* the e*reep is e\pe‘e*te‘el to be* be'tter in e|uantit\ ami 
e]U‘ality than that eef last year. 

lNSEe*i' I'Ks^rs. — A tn iHlopluijfa has apjee'are'el een a verv 
small se*ale* in seeme* loe alilie'S but eewin^' to the* I'apiel elev e'leepme*ip 
of the V('C('tal ieen, faveeure'el by the* we‘athe‘r, it has met deene* any 
a])])reeiable elamage. 
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has been iiid lion* and Iluav, mainly in Paphos 
l)isiri(d, bnt not in sulli(*iont abundaiK t^ 1() (‘juist*. a,ijy dama^o. 

EudrviiH, — Th(^ iirst ^'oiuTation oi tin* ^Tap(‘ b(‘rTy moth 
iippoiinMl (‘arly in May in al)nn<lanr(‘ in th(‘ lowor pails, on a 
small scal(‘ on I ho hills. Alroady tin* s<‘('ond <4(m(Tation has mad(‘ 
its a jipi^aranoo in tlu‘ Iowan* parts. As \in(‘ ^i*ow(n‘s not in 
a ]>osition to ^i\o tin* maa^ssary 1i*<*alm(‘nt and fiyht against this 
post, (amsnlorablo damaj^i^ ma> r<‘sult. (‘S]aa'ially il' tho siimmoi 
is damp. 

hh'N(ii s Disiyvsi'.s . — Oidhnh has not \(‘l a])])(‘ai‘tal. 
Snlphin in;ji has Ixam doiu* o\or\\\hon‘ b\ tln^ ^rowan s. Tluna* is 
no ^iyn oT /Vav>//o.s/>o/vf not withstanding tin' lavomabh' rains 
during' Ma\. Th(‘ dan^in* is not, how (w or, \(‘t o\oi‘ but an 
ontbioalv is now (‘onsidtnod nnlikt^ly. 

^!- it it 5i' tK 


P\imos No'i'j.s. 

A (hanonstrat ional ]>lantin^ of (diorry tiaa^s, nndortakcm by 
lh<‘ Aarioult nral l)(‘pailmont at x\> ios Nikolaos, Paphos, is 
])rodn(*in<z sat isl’aot^n'N crops this siaison. It is to b(‘ hopial that 
this prolitablo oiiltisation will now b(‘ (‘vicmdod in this aia^a. 

ic i' N it 'K 

In spito of th(‘ bolt or rainlall this \aair, iimhT^round water 
supplies in parts of th<‘ Paphos District ap])(‘ar .to be s(*anty, 
and tlHM*(‘ ar(‘ local short ay<‘'< of water for domestic ])ur])oses 
and for irrigation. 

•). > 1 : ^ ^ 

(’ondilioiis h:n c very I'iivonndilt' I'nr silkwonii rciiriiifi’ 

iiiid 1 1 h' qiiiilit \ :nul |)rtMhicl ion of cocoons < )\\ inji,’, lio\vc\ cv, 

mainly to llic ]tosi(ion in .lai)an and rcdnccal piircliasiii” by 
Aincvica llit‘ \aluc of silk lias fallen in tlu' worlds niarkcds to 
an abnormally low level. Al such a^ price as can be ol'fenal by 
the Filature, viz., (ic/i. per oke at the factory, it is not expected 
that any larjic' number of cocoons will be inirchasi'd and the 
Filature may have to close down. The export duty which was 
imposed on cocoons in l!t.‘5d has beenremovi'd b,\ (lovernmenl , 
but. it. is not ex])ected that jirices a.ppreciably hi{jher than those 
oUered by the Filature can be paid for cocoons for I'xport. 
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VUTERTNAKY NOTEH. 

During tlH‘ winter nnd s])ring months skin parasites of shee]) 
and goats werc^ abnormally prevalent and inereasing interest 
was taken by tioek-owners in llie demonstrations of di])i)ing as 
carried ont by the veterinary staff in all districts. There was 
an nnnsnal demand for the di])ping i)owder, which was issued 
free of (diarge, and the snc(‘essful results have* been so ap])arent 
that several villages ami individual flock-owners have now 
constructed proper di])ping‘ baths. 

jjc * * :|C :)« 

The ainmal A a(*cination ol live-stock for the |)r(‘vention of 
Anthrax (Phlangara) comimmciHl on the 11th April and over 
410,000 animals had been treated on th(^ 31st May. It is e\])(H*ted 
thati the work will be comphded by the end of dune and thal the 
total number of ajiimals vac(*inated ^^ill e\c(^(Mi 300,000. 

Jleports from all parts of the Island show that the n^sidts of 
the vaccination last year hav e be-(‘n most salisfa(*tor> . ( )ut br(‘aks 

of Anthrax are now of com]>arali\ ely rare o(*curr(m('e, wluu'eas 
u]) to a few years ago tin* disi‘as(* used to (*ause lh(‘ death of from 
10 ])er cent, tn 30 p(‘r c<‘nt. of tlu‘ docks in many areas and a total 
loss to the Colony of more than t‘d0,000 per annum. 

The total (*ost of the vacaanation servuas including (*ost of 
the vaccim% is now l(‘ss than sixtiam shillings p(M* thousand 
animals treated. The vaccine now being used is ])r(‘])ared at 
the Veteilnary Laboratory, Ni(*osia. Piior to 1033 tlu^ vaccim^ 
was imported and the cost of tlH‘ work was then over 133 
thousand animals. 

sK 3it * 9^ * 

Note on tue Slmmekv rKrNiN(; oe Ojuve Trees. 

Important res(‘arch work, r(*(*(‘ntly (‘ariled out- in Italy on 1h(‘ 
physiology of the olive* tree, has produced results of consid(*rable 
practical im])ortance to olive* growers. 

It has been shown that, with d(*t ached Iminches of the olive 
tree, shrinking of the fruit is lirought al>out by loss of ^\ater 
through the leav(*s. 

In a dry season, therefore*, shrinking of the fruit and fruit 
drop may be brought- about- by loss of wat-c*T tlirough the* leaves. 
This loss may be lessene*d if the teda-l leaf surface of the tre*e is 
reMlueed. Summer pruning, espe*cially the removal e>f water 
sprouts, such as is practiseM in Se)uth Italy, is e*e)nside‘re*d highly 
desirable anel might-, with advantage, be carrieMl out by farmers 
in Cyprus eluring dry seasons, espeeually on trees e)n light- land 
subject te) drought. Jly limiting the leaf surfae*e during a wate*r 
shortage a better yiedd will preibably be assureMl, 
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Spring tVrlilizpns ra.]>i<lly nitrogenous 

manure, sueli as sodium or ealeium nitrate, by in(*reasing the 
h‘al‘ surt‘a(‘(‘ may in a dry season cause greater loss of wader tliaii 
tlu‘ roots (*an su])})ly, and watiu* will consequently be withdrawn 
from th(‘ fruit. Tliis will result in shrivelled fruit, fruit drop ” 
and reduction in yie^ld at harv(\st. Nitrog(‘n should, therefore, 
b(* apj)lied si)aringl> wher(‘ dry conditions arc to be expected. 

* >l<: * 


Wine (\)Ni’EKEN(a:. 

Th(‘ Int (‘I'liat ional Commit t(‘(‘ of Kxjxuts to study th(^> 
unitication of the nud hods of \\in<‘ analys(‘s held its nuMding at- 
tlH‘ Inteuaiat ional Institute of Agriculture*, Keune*, ein the*. 9th, 
loth and 11th Ai)ril, 1934. 

The*i‘e were* re]>re*sent eel at the* meeding the fedlowing 
count rie‘S : — 

Alge*ria, (ddli, Sjaiin, rnited State*s, Fraiu'c, (liwce, 
Hungary, ltal\, S\n itze‘rland, (\\])rus — alse) the* International 
()tlie*e‘ of \Vine‘S (Paris), the* lide‘rnat ional Institute of 
Agrierdture and the* Se)e*ie‘ty ed' Ahitieins. 

The* me‘mbe*rs [)reu‘eede*el te) the* elise*ussie)n ed’ the metlmels of 
analysis afte‘r elnieling the* ehse*ussie)n intei twei parts: — 

{(() Summary anel ra])iel metlmels eif analysis alleiYing the 
labeirat e)rie‘S e»f e‘e)ntred e»r e‘uste)ms te) e*he‘e*k e>r‘ te‘st. wine 
iaj)ielly anel umfeermly se) as te) faedlitate ce)inm(*rcial 
t ransae‘tie)ns. 

(b) I\ige)re)us me*the)els e)f eletaile*ei analysis, in the* eaise e)f 
suspe*ede*el y\ine*s e)i* m e‘ase*s e)f ce)nte*st at ion between the 
e'eudi’aeding ])artie*s in the traele*. 

The* ](*se)lut ie)ns aele)pte*el b\ the* (d)mimtte*e*, after* the elise*ussiou 
e'e)ne‘e*rning the* me‘the)els re*e'e)mme*nele*el te) be* useel, aiv e*e)ntaineel 
in ele*tail in a (ieneral l{e])e)rt " \\hie*h has be*e*n submitteel te) 
tlie* re*S})e*e‘t iy e* (le)A e*rnment s tor appreiva-l. Afte*r sue‘h a])pre)val 
has be*e*n e)btaine*el, a jne*e*tiug e)f eiipleunats will sa.ne*tie>n these 
re*se)lutie)ns fe)r ge*iu*i*al anel e)l)ligaf e)ry use* in all transactions in 
traele in wine*s, by ail e)tlie*ial labe)ratoi*ies fe)r the analysis e)f 
wines, anel the* me*the)els aele)pteel will be ])ublisheel in due ce)urse. 

j)e s|< * * * * 

En T e)MOLOGle^Am N otes. 

Jjonist Campaign. 

The hate*hing e)f loe*usts commene*eel rather later than the 
average elate* e)f the ])ast few years and the appearance of the 
young locusts was first report eri on 20th March. The hatching 
was irre*gular anel, as in the ])rende)us year, locusts of Axry 
elifferent sizes and ages were founei together*. 
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rnrcluisiii^’ (vntnss opeiKMl durinj*' April, six (‘(^nlres 

at JOiivnaros, Aklma, i\via, Athieiiou, 
jS(M)klH)ri() and DluMiia-. The* (‘(Mitri* a4 Athieiiou was (‘UksimI 
alter a tVw days and eeiitres at Ayios Aiidronikos and Ijai)atlios 
Yere subsiMpuaitly o}U‘JU‘d lor a lew days. 'rh(‘ ecaitre at Pyln. 
was subsiHpnadly moved to Kondoa. All (amines, i‘x(*e])t Akbiui, 
N(M>kliorio atid Dlumia, w(‘r(^ (*1os(m1 by IlMli May, tlu^ (*entre a4 
Dlumia b(‘in»i mo\ed to Ar^aki on the lOtli Ma\, and tin* last 
(a‘ntr(‘ was cIosimI on the LHMli May. 

T!u‘ oeeiirreiua* of loeusts has biam still h‘ss than last .Mair, 
and is tlu* smallest for many years, tht‘ tota-1 puia'hasi's of hxmst 
liaAin^ beam only l,.4:hS okes. 

Sniridln of I ho \ ni('. 

Attacks on \ines by th(‘ Siri\nlhi (ZiffjiVHa xx//x'A^/>/oo/x, 
liavle) hav(‘ biam r(*porttat from a ninnb(*r (O' aroas, but on the 
whoh‘ this insect do(‘^ not appiair to have eaiisial as min h (laina|»(‘ 
as last y(‘ar. Arranjicments wtav as usual iinnh' tn assist 
sprayin<» ojxra’at ions aj^ainsl it. 

SnitHlhi tfj Iduto (iiul Apjdr I'nis. 

Spi‘a\inm was eai'riial out ax usual, partienlaiix in llu^ 
Marat hasa xilla^ias, auuinst the Sirixidln of jilum and apph‘ 
trees {II iijKniooH ido). \ trial of pthrohmm lanulsion spraxin^’ in 
the wint(*r aiL’ainst this insei't pi\(‘ <‘n(auira<^in^ u^sidts and will 
be further testial. 

Poluto Tnlxr Moilf. 

Spta'ial arran^ianonts wow mad(* for oiluaM*^ of th(‘ 
A^ruailtural l)(‘part imait to Msit potato-^i'owinji ai'iais during 
t,h(‘ time tlu* potato ero]) was biun^ harv(‘sto(l, to instruct ^’rowiu's 
in the jina'ant ions to bo taken to avoid attack on tin* tubius by 
the tulxu' moth, as it apjiears that a consichu'ablc proportion of 
the attack on tub(u*s in the past has betm dm* to n(‘o’l(‘(‘| of 
])r(*(*autions at 11x‘ time of har\(‘Stin^‘ and durin<^ th(‘ (*arty 
storaji’e. Tlu* instnud ions ^ncm appiair to have Ixxm succ(‘ssful 
in causiii<^‘ a notic(xibh‘ reducdion in the a4la(‘k. 
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Flax Dodder, a recently observed Pest in Cyprus. 

I>\ I?. !M . N V'T'I'K’ \SS, (JifTfrUHlOlt ff<*(>l(Kf f s( . 

\ Sisinoi s |K‘st oC (ln\, ;» luii'asil ic* plan! kiiowj] as tho. Flax 
l)(Ml<l(^r {('uHvnfa c pill n n tti), has appi^anal in \an()ijs 

flax r<usin^-(listn(‘ls in Island. II lias, so far, iKani 1‘onnd 
onl\ on a (‘(atain \ari(‘l> known as wliiidi lias uaaail l\ 

Ucaai intro(iu(‘(Ml. Noiu' ol I lu‘ lo<*a1 \anotios has Ixsai attackcMl 
iij) to lh<‘ pi'(‘S(Mil. 11 siaans iik(^l\ , lluaoroixa that this dan^iiadiis 
parasil(‘ lias luaai iinpoiUMl and dist i ihul (*d \\ilh tho S(hmI of 
this llax. 



1. — plants l)\ dndatn. X 2*, appru\ (oi'i^inal) 

When one(‘ estaidished the llax doddta* is extnaiiely diilieult 
to (*ra(ii(‘at(* aiid, unless stojis are taken innnediatidy by all 
tarniers on a\ hose land it ap])(an*s, tin* enlti\ ation of flax in iiifeeted 
aieas may beeomc^ iinproiit able. 

Tin' dodder plant eau easily be reeoguizetl. It consists of 
a. 1 bin wirediki' stem, wit h minute elusters of flowers but no leaves, 
w liieli twines spirally round the stem of the llax jilani. (Fig. 1.) 
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The dodder plant obtains its nourisluiKnit ironi tiie llax plajit 
through numbers ol* minute suekers wlii(*h pi(U*e(^ the stein of the 
t1ax. Onee lirmly establislied on the tlax the dodder has no 
eonne('tion with the soil and is eonse([uently entirely dependent 
on the tlax, vvliieh soon l)eeom(‘s exluiiisted and dies. 




f^INCH 

Fk;. 2. — of ila\ and lla\ doddia- di’awn In scale f(H' coniprUisoii. 

The flowers of the dodder ])r<Klue(‘ large numbiu’s ol seeds 
whieh are mueh sinalhT than the seeds of t he llax and eonseiiumtly 
easily i)ass unnoti(*ed in a. send sani])l(* nnl(‘ss (‘specially look(*d for. 
They (*an with the aid of a magnifying lens be easily identilied 
with a little ])raeti(‘(\ The young plant in the sc^ed is a minute 
(*oiled thr(‘a(l wound lound tlie food res(nv(‘ in the schmI. When 
tlie seed germinates the eoihnl thread unwinds, the root (Uid 
l)ee()mes lixiMl in the soil, the remaindei* Ungtluming until a 
llax ])lant is reaeluMl. if a. flax plant is not within nni'h the 
S(‘edling withers and dies. On reaehing a. tlax plant the young 
dodder winds round th(‘ stem to whieh it becomes lirmly attaeluMi 
by means of its suekers. Connection with the soil is now 
severed and the dodder lieeomes (mtirely dejiendent on tiie 
llax. The dodder at this stage stret(*hes out its thivml like 
stem to the neighbouring ])lant-s until large pa-tehes be(‘oine 
attacked. Flowers are ])rodiieed abundantly and seed is formed 
which, falling to the ground further contaminates the land. 
"Each yt‘ar th(‘ arc^a of the infested ground becomes larger until 
the whole tic^d or district may be(*ome involved. It is imiiortant 
t.o remember that small fragments of tiie living dodder plant 
ea.n a(‘t like shootns or cuttings and, if carried to otlier jiarts of 
the held, may set u]) fresh (?ent.re>i of infection. 
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(V)NTROL Measures. 

To ])reveTit^ the ])nirjisit(' from obtaiiiin^ a footing on olean 
land it is ini})ortant tliat no seed from an infe(*ted farm should 
be sown. 

Wlien dodder is found infesting a, erop steps should ai once 
be t aken to destroy it . Tliis (‘an bi‘st l)e done by digging up 
the att/a(‘k(Ml ])lants aud burning tliem <m thr sfxtt. This can be 
done by digging uj) the plants, (*o\<u*ing tluun with straw or 
eluitf, sprinkling lilxu'ally with paraffin and tiring. The plants 
should oil no ae(*ounl be iiiovcmI for burning as se(‘d or small 
])i(‘ees whieli fall to th(‘ ground will serve to si)iva(l the })est. 

Th(‘ se(Ml of the dodder will riunain viabl(‘ in the soil for ma-ny 
yc^ars. Land whi(*h has oiu'e Ikmui inle(‘ted should not be sown 
with tlav for at h^ast (‘ight ycnirs. 

Ther(‘ are many sp(H‘i(»s of the dodd(‘r whi(*h atta(*k various 
eultivat(‘d ])lants. (b/.sr/du (jHthjfmtnn is (‘ommon in Cyprus, 
atta(*king wild plants sueh as furse, thynu^ etc., but it does not. 
atta(*k tlax or (‘lo\er. The tlax dod(l(U* is eontiiu^d (*hielly to 
tlaK but on tlu^ Contimuit of Kurop(‘ it is known to attack lumi]) 
and eertain sp(M*i(‘s of (Utmclitia, 
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The importance of Forests in mountainous Countries, 

with special reference to the hill Forests of Cyprus. 

By G. W. Chapman, Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Although in recent years many peojile in this Island have come 
to realize the value of the forests in Cyprus, yet it is possible 
that many may be interested to learn further details as to the 
extent and the directions in which the beneti(‘ial intluence of 
forests is exertcnl. A knowledge of the scientific reasons 
controlling these influences, over and a.bove tlie generalities of 
popular belief, is essential if tlu^ vnhw and importance of forests, 
especially in tlie dry countries of th(‘ Mediterranean region, are 
to be thoroughly appreciated, Thai forests (‘an intluence both 
climate and water suj)ply is generally recognized ; few, however, 
are awfire of the reasons goAurniiig this relationship. 

For many years forestiTs and scientists have given these 
questions (exhaustive study, and results from sevaeral countries 
have been correlated. Tin* work of Fbennaiii* in (Germany and 
Mathiim in FraiU'e has brought conclusive evidences of the elTe(*t 
of forests on air tcunjaeratures for instainae. They have 
demonstrated that yearly nnean tein])(‘ratures are lowt^r in 
for(*.sted areas than in similar a-r(‘as in agricultural regions, and 
that month by month this dilTerence is nuudi moi'c markc'd in 
summer than in winter. Furtheu* (experiments in Fran(*e with 
the aid of obs(ervation balloons hav(e extended the (held of 
research to (dcevalions reacliiiig o,00G feet above ground level, 
and have shoAvn that the inlluencce of forests in lowering tljc^ 
temperature, and ni the same tinne in increasing the humidity 
of the air, is reflected even at th(\se (‘onsidcunble height s. 

The diliereu(*es of tem])eralure are limited to a. few degi*(‘es 
only, but it is on air humidit y thal' t he reduction of t emjxTature, 
even though so slight., has its most inqxnlant effecd. That, warm 
air is callable of carrying more', moist ure than cold is one of the 
elementary teachings of physical (‘Inunistry, and from this we 
may deduce that the cooling ethxds of forests tend to reduce the 
moisture capacit y of the air. Oonsidcu* for example^ the case of a 
warm wind passing over bare', open country to a region of forests ; 
the natural effect; is that, the air be(*onies cooled and is (‘om])elled 
to yield up some of its moistim^, with t.he result that the lowei* 
air stratas become damper with (M)ngl()m(U‘atiiig particles of 
moisture ; clouds may form on evtn rainfall, depeiniing on the 
degree of sut uration of t he incoming air. The action is analogous 
to the (‘ondensation of human breath on the cold surface of a 
mirror. Mountains, of course, exer(*i8e the same elTect to a 
much more marked degree, as (*an be seen luu’e in Cyprus. The 
general effect, howeveu’, of forests on climate through air 
temperatures is not so much as a direct factor, but rather as a 
contributary influence on the circumstances leading to 
^itmospheric precipitation. 
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Whiles therefore, we earinot adiiiii that forests direetly 
create ” rain, in hilly regions they certainly assists in increasing 
precipitation by the pimply physical action of the branches and 
leaves in retarding th(^. pa.ssage of clouds and by exposing much 
greater surfaces for cond(uisation of (*loud juoisture. Statistics, 
collected by Dr. Fatxu* in (Tcrnniny, hav(‘, demonstrated that the 
tree-(*lad mountain atira(*ts more rain than anotlier devoid of 
forest- growth. Moreover in s(‘a-sons wher(‘, rainfall is naturally 
scanty \\w shade afforded by the forest- canopy and by the leaf 
litt-e^T on tiu^ ground beneath shields the soil from tlie direct rays 
of the sun, thereby rc^ducing ra^diation and evaporation, and the 
consequent drying oui of the soil. 

Th(^- forest cover may be likened to a blanket-, for just as a 
blanket soaked in water can hold in its tissues far more than 
other thinner materials, so does the forest absorb and retain 
more moist iin* than any otlier form of vu^getation. This brings 
us to the consid<*ration of forests in their relation t-o water 
sui)ply, a consideration of great ])rac1ical importance in a dry 
country such as Cyprus, vvliere water is a (‘ontrolling factor in 
the d(‘velopment- of its agriculture. 

In mountainous and hilly countries the sup])ly of water in 
streams and rivers is derived j)artly from s])rings and i)artly 
from surfa(*(‘ drainag(‘ after rain. Of the two sources, the latter 
is less benet\(*iai from the ])oint of view of an agricultural 
community than the former, since the sn])])ly is of a temporary 
nature dependant entirely on the rainfall. If this should be 
seasonal such as is th(‘ (*ase in Cvquus, the natural result is that 
the rivers themselves be(‘ome seasonal, unless the supply can be 
maintaiiUMl by s[)ring tlow. By (‘becking surfa(*e ‘'runoff” 
and iiH'ivasing the water retaining (‘a-pacity of the soil, forests 
tend to raise the volume of s})ring How at the ex])ense of surface 
drainage, for the l(*afy (‘aiiopy first bivaks the fall of the rain, 
which is then absorlxMl b> the S])ongy organic substances in 
the leaf littiu and in the soil. Then(‘e by a juocess of gradual 
seepage and und(*rground drainage this soil water gathers in 
volume and emerges evamtually as a siniiig. Direct proof of 
t he intlu(Mi(*e of forces! s on s])ring How are forthcoming from many 
])arts of the world, though the classical example is the Bliopa 
mountain in Burma., an isolated p(‘a.k rising from the central 
plain, and at one time densely covered in forest. All the forests 
were c*lear(‘d and then it. was dis(*ov(U‘(Hl that the springs were 
beginning to dry out ; their flow was only restored aft(U‘ the 
mountain had been reaiforest(*d. 

Surfa(*e drainage watc^r is not. only less useful for general 
agri(*ult.ural purpos(‘S, but often (‘auses r(%al luirm by Hooding, 
eroding gullies and washing away the soil. Tn Cy])rus we have 
evidence on all side of the erosive acdioii of such winter torrents. 
That forests do provide a safeguard against this form of 
destruction has been demonstrated scientifically in various 
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countries, but ilie work of Br. Engler in Switzerland is probably 
the most widely known. This fiMnons forester selected two 
neighbouring and ('los<‘ly similar a alleys in the lmm(‘nthal 
district, one of whi(*h was <lensely forest(‘d and the other but 
lightly wood(Ml. In thes(^- he kept careful ineteorologi(*al records 
and measurements of stream floAV over a ])eriod of nearly twenty 
years. The general results of his obscTvations established 
detinit(dy tluit the st, reams in the well-wooded valley laid a 
greater and more ('onst.aiit tlow during summer, while t he run 
oil” aft(T rain was 50 per (*ent. less than in the otluT valley. 
The degree of (Tosion (h‘termined b\ examiiiation of tluMiiaterial 
carried down by the stn^ims in each of the two v^alleys, was 
shown to be much greater in the ])ooriy-wooded valley. Another 
instance nearer to band is the tir(‘ which burned a. (‘onsiderable 
area of Tr(K)dos E(m‘st, near Kako})et ria, in the summer of lOdii. 
The stream AvliicOi has its source in the burned area w^as previously 
insigniticant, but in the following winter, the rain water b(‘ing no 
longer held back by th(‘ forest (‘ausi‘d this small stream to d(*sc(‘nd 
in a i>ow erful tornmt tloodmg th(‘ ti(‘lds and vineyards a(l ja(*(mt 
to the forest, strewing tluan with bold(‘rs and d(‘bris and (‘ansing 
(onsid(‘ral)le damage. This is but a small e\ainph‘ of tht‘ 
])ro(*esses at work regularly (ds(‘wln‘r(\ wlHn‘(‘ former for(‘sts 
have been destroyed leaving tin* hills naked (‘\ce])t for a ftnv 
bushes and s(‘atter(‘d shrubs powerless either to ch(‘(*k t lu^ force 
of surface drainage^ or to retain sullicient wat(‘r in tln^ soil for the 
maintenan(*e of the springs. 

The for(‘.st luis b(‘en likeiuMl to a blanket and the simile can 
be extended to embrace th(‘ arction of forests in their r(*lat i(m 
to wateu’ supply. Let us for example comj)ar(* th(‘ (*as(‘ of 
well-w'ooded hill and a. bare hill U) two small rocks, th(‘ one 
covered by a bhinket and the other l(‘ft bare. If a pail of water 
be thrown over eaeli, w hat is likely to be t he result f Fromt lu^ 
bare rock the water will cascade oil rai>idly and after a, short- 
time in the sunshim* no tra.(‘(‘ of the water will remain. Ibit on 
t he other ro(*k, most (»f the wat(‘r is absorbed by the blanket- 
(whi(*h represents the forest), from whi(*h it issues slowly in small 
trickh’S, this rock remaining moist long aftei* the other has 
become dry. 

In Cyprus t he blanket of our forest s has Ix^eome sadly frayed 
and w'orn, following centuries of abuse and wasteful handling. 
Time, money and scientitic management ai'e required for their 
recovery, but above all protection inust be secured against the 
agencies which are even yet most, active in their destruction. 
A widespr(‘ad intcu'est in and a.ppreciatioii of the value of forest s 
to C-yprus by all classes of the together with an 

understanding of the difficulties and the problem involved, 
must be the first, and greatest achievement in the task of 
restoration. 
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Mulberry Leaves as Food for Silkworms. 

Hy Pij. CiiRiSTODOi LOU, t^vnior HvrivuUin'id InspcHor. 

The only food tor silkworms is miil])orry l(‘jives and the 
dev(doi:)inent and vigour of tlie silkworms are umiuestionably 
depemient on the tn^aknnmt 11u\y receive. When inadequate 
food is su])])li(Ml their health is alTeeted and tlu^y ])e(‘ome an 
easy ])rey to diseases. 

It is, therefore, (sssential that the silkworm rearers should, 
in th(‘ tirst instane(‘ and ])rior to their obtaining their sui)i)ly 
of silkworm seed, eahadate tlu^ (|uantity of worms that their 
sto(*k of leav(‘s ean maintain and on no ac'count obtain more 
than that (juantity. It is mueh lietter that tlu‘re should ])e a 
sin]>liis o! leav(‘s lutlnu* than a delieieney. Cnfortunaiely there 
ai‘(‘ (‘(Ttain silkworm rearcu's who, without- hawing* any leaves 
of tluur own, un(U‘rtak(‘ n^arin^s in th(‘ hopc^ of iinding the 
r(‘(|uisit(‘ sup])l> of h‘a\(‘S later, but, on failing to do so within their 
village, they aii^ eomj)(‘lled to eariw l(‘a\(‘so\(T a long dislane(‘, 
som(‘tijn(‘s Ib-JU inil(‘s, and this results in ina(h‘(juat(' feeding. 

Tlu^se rearius should n^ali/a^ that such a- procedure is 
d('t riiiuuit al to th(‘ worms and to tluur own int(‘n\st as leaves 
carri(‘(l over such a long distanc(‘ will, undoubt (‘dly, del erioraite, 
and worms brought up on sucli l(‘a\(‘s cannot but be alTectcd 
by diseases; t'urt luM'mous w luai tlH‘ w'oj*ins ar(‘ ina(h*(iuately fed 
t h(\v V(M\v seldom go to th<‘. twig or it th(‘y do so, th(‘ cocoons 
wo\(‘n are \ er> irderior both in (juantity and (piahty. The 
a\erag(‘ product i(ui uiKhu* tlu‘,se cirimmst anc(‘S seldom exceeds 
l.‘» ok(*s per ounci* ot silkworm (‘ggs, as against lO-bO okes in 
tin* case ot a ])ro])er l•(*arlllg. 1die high(‘st production of (‘ocoons 
reali/iMl in the diMiionstrat ional n‘aring in girls' schools during 
Ibdd amounted to bh} ok(\s pen* oun<*(‘ of silkworm (‘ggs. 

Silkworm n^arcus should con(‘entrat(^ their attention on the 
(juality ot mulbcuay leavtss also, since it is only in the case of 
worms f(*d on good (|uality h‘a\<‘S that the best results in cocoon 
and silk iiroduction ar(‘ nnilized ; silkworms growing on 
d(4(‘ctive heaves can not derive the ri‘(j[uisite eleiiumts for their 
projier d(‘V elo])ment . 

The nutritional value of mulberry leaves diqiends chietly on 
th(‘ ingredients of the soil on which the tree is grown aiul the 
t reat inent it receiv es. Kxt tuTially liealt hy lea ves are distinguished 
by their deep-green (*olour, their sticky surface and their 
inelasticity and fragility. 

A healthy mulberry tree retains its leaves until the beghmiiig 
of wintiT. If the leav^es lose their bright colour and turn yellow 
before this time, this should be taken as a sign that the soil is 
poor in nutritional substances and steps should be taken to 
replenish them ])y adequate manuring, otherwise the leaves next 
year will be shrivelled and not quite suitable for silkwmrm rearing. 
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(lAiTiEiaisiG, Preskrva'iton and Distribution of Leaves. 

Hilkworin rearers should i)ay parthuihir attention to the 
condition of the leaves before they are given to silkworms ; 
wet dusty or peeked leaves should be avoided. 

The gathering of heaves should take place during the early 
hours in the morning as soon as the dew has dried and in the 
afternoon after the midday heat is over. 

During transport, the leaves should not be ])resse(l tight in 
the baskets or sacks, as this will cause fermentation. Worms 
feeding on such fermented leavers will, undoubtedly, be affected 
by diseases, if the leaves are collected whilst in a wet state, 
they should be spread out in layers in a cool room, otlier than 
the rearing room, until the moisture evax)orates. 

It has la^en observed that- tiie more clean and devoid of 
moisture the leaves are, the morc^ (*omx)letely and readily they 
are eaten by the silkworms, in order to avoid excessive^ moisture 
the leaves gathered in the morniug should be given to the worms 
in the afternoon and those gathered in the afternoon, the 
folloiving morning. 

During the first two stages and ])art of the third silkworms 
should be fed on leaves from ungra-fted mulberry trees which 
are teiKhuvr and ('ontaiii less moisture. TlH‘se l(*a\'es should be 
cut vvvy tinely with a sharj) knib' and given to the worms 
immcHliately after cutting. 

The leaves should be removed to the r(‘aring room about 
half an hour prior to their being fed to the worms so that they 
may acquire t he t.emx)era.tur(^ of th(‘ nearing housi^, tailing that 
they may ])robably affect the stomach of the worms. 

During the fourth and fifth stages leaves witli small twigs, 
Xireferably from gra-ftcMl and ungratted trees alteruathely, 
should be givam to the worms. 

When a steady temperature is maintained in the rearing 
room, round about ('., food should be x>i’Gvided TMi times 
every 24 hours but always at fixed regular intervals ; it is always 
X)referable to give less food at more frequent intervals when no 
wastage will result. 

The quantity of food required by the worms cannot be 
accurately defined ; it depends on the race and duration of the 
life of the worms, as well as temperature of the rearing house. 
On an average some 800 okes of mulberry leaves would be required 
to rear 8 drams of silkworm eggs. 

In order to avoid uneven rearings, food should be provided 
simultaneously and in the same iiroiiortion to all the worms on 
the same stall. 
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R('iir('rK sliould lx* j)ar1i<uljirly caicl'ul juKi prior to and 
during tho moulting Ktago of tlu‘ silkworms in feo<ling tin* worms 
so as not to cul tin* silk thread att.aehed to the leaves whereby 
they are assisted in the moulting ])roeess. 

HUilemcnl .sd/oH’/nf/ the 'tnimhei' of mvlhrrrii Ireen of three years 
old and orer during the last fire years. 


Year 


I fi.si ripi 

' lOHO 


m2 

1 

i 1033 

1 

Nicosia 

(>7,5 Iff 

7 4,(>1 () 

7(1,815 

85,011 

89,980 

Faina^i’iista 

.. Ilff,ff7(> 


1 20,ff;}0 

128,1)91 

425,984 

Limassol 

. . : L'7,71H 

I 

8d,512 

87,047 

.88,890 

K yr(‘iua 

.. dl5,-_'7L* 

123,108 

128,425 

127,(110 

124,510 

Paplios 

. . : (;ff,77tt 

78,71.3 

82,(115 

87,297 

88,8.58 

Larnaca 

1(t,87;! 

' 21,01.3 

;h),.84;i 

1 

10,120 

15,104 

Total 

.. 111,1:17 

130,172 i 

172,(liff 

501 ,085 

518,890 


Agricultural Impressions” from a Visit to Italy. 

l>v P. AN'roNiADi'.s, Vitieidtnrist and Wine Expert. 

DruTNci Jiiy short visit to Italy to j>artiei])ate in the 
International Meeting of Mx]»erts, for the studv of the unitication 
of the wine analysis methods, an opportunity was afforded me to 
st>e something of the, agrieultural and ])artieularly vitieultural 
progress of that country. 

Dressing . — Italy is a country where Nines prosper 
almost ev(‘rywhere. N ine culture*, as well as all other branches 
of agricidture, have, reaclu'd a. high standard of intensive 
cultivation and t he ground is fvdly nt ilized. The vine throughout 
Italy is cultivated in association with other cultivations such as : 
frtiii, mulberry and willow trees, cereals, broad beans, beans, 
potatoes and vegetables. Almost every wliere one meets three 
floors of eultivation ; (a) The ground eiiltivation (wdth cereals, 
broad beans, beans, imtatoes and vegetables) ; {h) The first floor 
enltivation (vine); and (e) The second floor cultivation (fruit 
trees, mulberry, etc.). It^ is, 1 think, a typical example of 
intensive cultivation. The cultivation is so intensive that, 
in passing, one can hardly see a, single square yard of uncultivated 
land. The extension of the cidtivation of broad beans is so 
great that one asks w'hat are, they used for ; the answ'er is that the 
broad bean is the main food of the ground (as green manure), 
of the people and of the cattle. 
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Pruning . — The pruiiiiifj of the vines a.U(i tret^s is so general 
tliat one sees no single tree not pro]»erly pruned or with a dead 
or snpertlnous hraneli on it. The pruning and t he shape in which 
vines art* trained, for the most ])art. on trellis, are very varied, 
but though the sliape and i)ruuing are various the systematical 
cultivation, pruning, manuring ami treatment of vine diseases 
is general and of a. high standard. The use of animal manure 
or green manure (broad beans, etc.) is general and always 
completed by the use of superphosphate as fertilizer. The 
treatments given against^ fungus dis<>a.ses or insect pests are not 
only general but oik' might say exaggerated ; for instance : 
sulphuring 5-G times, s])raying against l’eronosi)ora 5-H times 
completed with 2-3 x)owderings. hi the south of Italy the use 
of anticryptogamic powders (such as Victoria, Ohavi (‘asal 
Mouferrato, or (hiprosulfol, .Maresmllii ('asalmouferrato) is 
gineral. Spraying is gineral against. Eudemis with calcium 
arsenitc (preferreil to lead arsenate) for the two first treat imnts 
and sulphate of nicotine for the following treatments. 
Powdering also with arsinicai ])owders (Meritliollo, .Malson 
Scherring, tlermany) gives satisfactory results for tlie lirsi two 
treatments against Eudemis. Put the insectlcidi's more in use, 
to w'hhdi thi^ grow'er is aii'customed and givi's his jirefennce are 
those w'itli a basis of nicotine for all ajihis and insi'cls. The 
Italian (lo\ ernmenti, which has the monopoly of tobacco, has 
undertaken the iireparation of solutions of extract of nicotine 
and sulphate of nicotine, whicl) are on sale to the luildic liy the 
“ t obac<‘o shops ” e\ en in t he mea nest villages. Tlu'y are 
contained in tins of various dimensions with the micessary 
instructions for use on tlnun. 

Vinr Hujiport . — One may say t hat (‘ very tree in It aly const it utes 
a vine supxiort, olive, almond, wallow, tig and multu'rry, but 
mainly the mulberry. Vine and mullxury are always associatc^d. 
An original and economical kind of suiiport wdiich one noticed, 
a siqixiort even for vines on trellising instead of the mori' costly 
wire, is the icxhI cane ; this common reed cane const it ut(“s an 
ideal cheap supjiort for vines when they are young and of their 
green shoots during their growth jieriod. 

Grafting . — The (luestion of grafting on American stocks, 
though general, the country being inf(‘sted with Phylloxera, is 
still under study for the determination of the stocks most 
suitable for t he various districts and the various soils. An original 
method of grafting of the vine observed is that of grafting not 
near or a little under the soil as the custom in Cyprus but. at one 
or one and a half foot above ground. This method, though less 
rapid, presents several advantages and may be of interest in 
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CJypru^, especially tor grafting old vines on trellis. After 
experiments on this method have been made a description will 
be given in this dournal, if it proves satisfactory. 

Wine Mahing . — It aly is the ricdiest country in ty])es of wines. 
Wine making is very w(‘ll carried out. Modern installations are 
met everywhere. Th(‘ use of sulphur dioxide or metabisulphate 
of potash is genei'al and occasionally exaggerated. The use of 
sulphur dioxide, selected yeast, and sterilizing filters (Zeiss) 
added to the high })ei*centage of acidity of the Italian wines, 
make them keep very w<‘ll in Ihe hot elirnate. Not one unsoimcl 
wine was met with. 

Tahir Grapes, — Table* grapes an*- highly developed in Italy 
and ]>ropaganda is earru*d out for the extcuision of tli(*ir growtli 
and (*onsum])tion. Festi\als of the grape are orgamzc*d with 
gr(*at eeremony e\(*ry year and propaganda to increase the 
consumption of grapc*s is carri(*d on by the creation of the so- 
called ITval Stations.'’ All the well-known table varieties 
from Madel(‘ine and Uhass(*las to tin* latest ones are met. 
Satisfaction is obtained e\erywh(*re with the variety Kegina " 
which is tin* saiin* as flu* W(*ll-know’n Dattier du Beyruth ' 
and almost the same*, if not (*\a-(*tly tin* same as Ixozaki." 
This vari(*ty has gi\’en full satislaction for its appearance, for 
tin* way it can lx* transportc*d and its high production. Foi* these 
r(*asons tin* planting of this variety should !>(*< extended also in 
Cyprus, siiua* it has been ])roAed to give the same results here. 

Particular m(*ntion should be made of a visit ])aid to the* 
Viticailtural and ()(*nological Station of Conegliano, under the 
kind guidance* of itse*imne‘nt Diren'tor, Pre)fe*ssor du G. I)alue*asso. 
The Station is an u])-to-date establishment for researedi and 
e*xj)eriinental work on vine and wine questions, admirably complete 
and furinshe*el with all the ne*,cessary instrimie*nts, faedlities, 
laborateiries, staff, ete*. No instructional or dennonst rati\ e 
work is unel(*rtaken by this station, but exqieriments, research, 
the e*olleM*tie)n eif doe*uments, statistics, the study of local and 
importe*d varieties, observation, ete*., wdiich have alre*aely beon 
e*a-rried em for d ye*a,rs wall be carried on for a period eif 20 years 
before any ceinclusions are drawn and published, (dose to the 
Viticultural and Oi*nological Station, but quite apart as to 
direction and organization, wairks the R. Jnstituto Teciiico 
Agrario " specializing in viticulture and oenology, another 
admirable model of an agricultural institution w^hich, together 
with the Viticultural Station, prove to the visitor the high level 
that, agricultural sciema* has reached in Italy. 

One cannot leave Italy xvithout being deeply imjiressed with 
the high standard of the apiculture of the country, in general, 
and particularly of its viticulture. 
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Review. 

G, /?., 7/. Wastage daring the 1932 export season^ 

The British t<i>aih Afriea Gompany Mazoe Citrus Experimental 
Station. Pahtieation No. 2, e. 1933. 

\Vasi’A(H<: in Ininsit is a ])i*()l)lem which all growers and 

shippers of (‘itrus fruit, luformaiion gained from ohservations 
and (‘xperiinents in other parts of the world will be of interest. 
The abov(‘ ])iil)li(*ation is an aeeoiint of observations on the 
iiiddeiK'e of wastage of citrus fruit exi)orted from Southern 
Ithodesia to the rnited Kingdom during the 1932 season. 

Ex(‘essi\(* wastage among the early varieties, »)affa and 
Mediterranean Swe(‘t, is attributed to adverse weather conditions, 
wluMi intermittent rain fell during picking. This resulted in the 
skin of till* fruit, being mor<‘ temder than usual and (‘onsequently 
mor(‘ susce])til)le of ine(*hanicai injury, formally there is a 
period of 9 to S w<‘(‘ks of dry weather before picking when the 
skin hard(‘ns u]>. Valencia Late and J)u lloi on the other hand, 
])ick(‘d during and immediately after an exceptional spell of 
rainy w (‘at h(‘r in August, showa‘d no in(*rease what(*V(‘r in w astage. 

Most of the damage was caused by Peaieilliam digitainm^ 
Ha('c., which would a])]>ar(mtly indicaite (*areless handling. The 
Jaffa \ arieti(‘sl)(‘ar fruit in grapcilike clusters ; observations show’^ed 
that, decay comm(Mi(*ed from minute bniisi‘s ('ausiMl by forcing 
the clippers betw(MUi the clos(dy ])acked fruits to cut th(‘ stcuns. 

2 \s is well known, storage t<‘ini)erature bears an important, 
rdation to th(‘ rate of d(‘cay. Valencia, orangvs attacked by 
Benleitliaw digitataai d(*(*ayed more than three times as rapidly 
at 70 V. than at 42" F. The ini])ortant elfect of temperature 
is further shown in th(‘ excessive amount of wastage which 
occurr(‘d in consignimnts shi])ped through Heira, whereas, 
consignments shi]>j)ed through Capetown, arrived overseas in 
good (‘ondition. This is attributed to the fact that fruit shipped 
via Beira is not preo ooled and remains consequently for some 
time in tlu‘ refrig(‘rated hold at- a (*omparatively high temperature 
before (ooling down. During this period considerable wastage 
would develop. 

Experiments wnre carried out to test the efficacy of various 
chemical treatments of the fruit on the development of wastage. 

Bleaching powder and Keepos ” wore of little use in 
preventing B. digitatnm decay. Borax gave slightly better 
(‘ontrol than sodium bicarbonate but both these caused excessive 
wilting. It is pointed out that this is prevented in the U.S.A. 
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by coating the fruit with paraflin wax. One per cent. Shirlan NA 
gave a betler control t han 3% borax and did not cause wilting. 
Ammonium carbonate, while giving a good control, caused 
severe skin blemishes. 

The author x>oints out. that “ disinfection cannot be regarded 
as a substitute for careful handling,” but it may be a valuable 
additional precaution. 

Disinfection and pre-cooling of fruit before shipment would 
go far to reduce the occasional high XKircentage of wastage in 
Cyiirus fruit shi])ped to the United Kingdom. Jt.M.N. 


A Review of the Citrus Season, 1933-34. 

Pkodiutiox for (he year was slightly above average, the yield 
in the Lefka area, recovering from the previous year's frost to 
a great er degri'c than had been anticipated. 

The beginning of tin* season saw the inauguration of the 
h'ruit Insj)ecti()n Service oi>erait.ing under regulations etunded 
after the passing of the Agricultural Produce (Exi>orl ) Law, 11133. 
This service was carried on under the su])ervision of 
Mr. M. Pai>aiaco\ oil and a number of Assistant Inspectors were 
trained for tin' wnik at the various jioints of exxiort. The wank 
of the Fruit Inspection Service has, on the whole, been carried 
through with rather U'ss dilliculty than had been antici])atod, 
although, not uiu'xpecti'dly, certain minor a.diustments had to 
be made in the ('itrus Fruit Export Itegulations during the season. 

The iK'cessity for better storage a.ccorninoda.tion, especially 
a.t. the, ])orl. of Famagusta, has been strongly felt and it. is hoped 
that it will b(' fiossible to make better arrangements before the 
oxiening of next citrus export season. 

As was ant icipated, t he rest.rictions of various kinds imjiosed 
in the more local markets has had the etlect of diverting a greater 
proportion of the ('xported crop to the markets of the United 
Kingdom and of Western, Korth Western and Central Europe. 
A very substantial increase in exports to these markets is recorded 
and there is little doubt that next year will reveal a still further 
increase, for it is now clear that Egypt is determined to estabUsh 
her own citrus industry and to make it as difficult as possible 
for Cyprus citrus fruit to gain ingress to her markets. 

The effect of the regulations governing the export of citrus 
fruit has been to establish a greater confidence in the minds of 
importers and consumers in the more distant markets by the 
improved general standard of shipments, graded and packed on 
the basis of quahty. Prices for sound fruit have been 
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satisfactory tliroii^hoiit the season, and at some times have 
])een (l(‘tiiiit(‘ly ^ood. Towards the end of the season owirif^’ to 
the ri])eiiess ol’ the fruit and the length of time in transit, a number 
of ('oiisi^nmeiit s showed a very hi^h perecmtagi^ of wasta^^^e. 
A certain ])(‘r('(‘nta|>e oT wasta.^e seems inevitahle und(u* existing 
<'ondit!(ms in ('y])rus, hut as it is well known that wastage bears 
a strong n'lation to ('are in handling, th(‘ remedy for lessening 
the ])erc(‘ntag(‘ is obvious, viz., by im])roving the general standard 
of handling from the tree to the ship in every ])liase of preparation 
for shipment, rntil conditiojis of handling are greatly improv<Ml 
both b\ growers and e\}>orters, wastage es])ecially at- the end of 
the S(‘ason is c(‘rtain to o('(*ur. 

N(‘got iat ions toi* tlu‘ })ro\ ision of dinM't sailings Ixdween 
Cyprus and th(‘ Cnited Kingdom Aviu'e brouglit to a succ(‘ssful 
(onclusion 1)\ tlu‘ co-o])tu*af i\ elforts of sonu^ of flu* more 
progr(‘ssi\ (‘ eltius (‘xportcus of Famagusta, who jointly and 
severally guaiant(‘ed a substantial minimum freight to tlu^ 
Shi])])ing C(mi])ani(‘s conc(u*ned. This was a step forward for 
th(‘. industry whi(‘h ('ould ]uu‘dl> have Ixarn ho])t*d for a year ago 
and lor which th(‘ Assoiaat-ion of exiiorttu’s comauaied d(‘servcs 
tlu' gr(ait(‘st cualit. It is ho]H‘d that this is oidv tin* forerunner 
of gieat(‘j‘ ('on('(‘i’led (‘fforts to (*ome, and tha-t tlu^ da\ is not far 
distant wiuai ( (cojicu'ative grading and packing umbu' one brand 
will be(’stablish(Ml. In this,asin the su(*(*cssful \(mtii!‘(* numtioiUMl 
abovis th(' 111 St mov(‘ inust ('oim^ from th(‘ export (U's tluanseh (‘S, 
for no amount of (loyauniiumt (‘iicouragement or cotu'cion can 
mak(* those ('o-op(‘rat(‘ who ar(‘ unwilling to do so. 

From figur(‘s so far ayailable for tlu* scnison (Hth May) the 
total nnmb(‘r of ('as(\s of orang(*s ship])(‘d was 1 SI, .Til, 
i(^pr(‘S(‘nt ing an iiu'reasi* of w(41 oyer on t lu^ scaison. 

Of these cases wamt to the Cnited Kingdom, whilst t lu^ 

destinatiors of the nMuaining SS,S.'“)S cases inchuh^d (buinany, 
Yugoslavia, Si'andinavian ]>orts, Orec(*e, Franc(‘, Red Sea Jhirts, 
Eg>pt, Fiiland, Austria, Achm, ('olombo and Port Sudan. 
In addition, considerable (piantities of lower grade fruit were 
shi])]U‘d in baskejs and in bulk to luughbouring (‘ountries. 

The ex]M)rt of hunons has also increased and according to the 
\Ve(d\l\ Fruit Intelligence ISotes” of the Imperial Economic 
( ommitte(‘, amount to 3, .^OO cases shipped to Cnited Kingdom. 
A small number of (*ases was also shipped to the Red Sea Ports 
and quantities wer(‘ also shipped in bulk to nearby countries. 
There seems no reason why the exjiort of lemons to the United 
Kingdom slujuld not be iiu'reased especially at th(‘- beginning and 
end of the season when prices are nearly always high. The 
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diflicult.y is in obiiiinin^r Uie fruit io slii]) iit ilie rij^lit time and for 
this mison varieties of lemon wliieli beuT fruit ull the yeai* round 
(both loeal and imported types) are now bein^ ])ropa^^aled aiid 
])laeed under trial, lor as (\vprus is on(‘ of tlu^ v(uy few Empire 
('ountries shi])pin^^ boiions to tli(» TTnite<l Kiii^'dom, hopes are 
entertained tliai in the eoiirs(‘ of time a. useful e 3 v])ort trade will 
be l)uilt up. 

Hitter oranges \Ner(‘ stdp]K‘d to United Kin<^dom as available 
for use in tlu‘ manufacture of Cyprus marmalad(‘ and very jxood 
pri('(^s were o])tain(‘d. Hitt(U' oranj^es and sweet limes w(‘n* also 
shi])p(Ml to I*alestin(‘ })resujnably for se(‘d ])urposes. 

A small <piantity of Sierra Leone and West Indian limes 
\\er(‘ produe(*d for tln^ tirst time during the yi^ar and eonsumed 
locally. There is no pros]>ect of an export trade being de\elop(Ml 
\\ith this fruit. 

Tlu‘ graduallv increasing (juantity of gra])(druit pi‘odu(‘ed 
is of good (jualit> and during the season uiidiT review a. small 
consignment was sent to United Kingilom where a very 
satisfactorv price ])(‘r cas(‘ was obtained. (Irowers have becm 
ad\is(Ml as far as possibh* to plant the Marsh Seedhsss variety 
and its i*(‘lat(Mi typ(‘s as a strong ]U‘(d*eren('e (‘xists for seedless 
gra])(*fruit in all Ihiropean markets. 

lnter(‘st in th(‘ industry has Ihmui more than maintained 
during tlu^ >(‘ai‘ and ther(^ has, in fact, been an un])re(‘edented 
(hmiand for all 1yp(‘s of young citrus tre(‘s both by small and large 
scale planters. This (bunand has exceeded the su|)])ly many 
things cr(‘ating an all-round shortage of planting maUuaah Most 
of the mwv plantings art‘ being set out on nion* modiTii lines, 
and with tJie ad\ent of s<‘t tiers, who have had e\])(M*ience of 
citins growing in (*stablisiuMl (*itrus-grow ing countries, it is 
anticipated that an all-round im]>rov(‘m(‘nt in methods of 
citriculture will be* a('hi(*\c*d. 

To sum up, the season just ended has been one in wdiic'h 
se^eral im])ortaut st(‘j)s have been made in the* improvement of 
the citrus industry, (iiaciing and packiiig, howeveu*, and 
espcH*ially handling of the fruit are by no means all that could be 
desired-, methods of cultivation, irrigation, lert ilization, inscH*t 
pest, and disc*ase c'ontrol arc* often primitiA C ; and much remains 
to be done before the* industry in (\yprus can be placed on a 
really sound basis. As was stated in the pages of this douriial 
last. June, “ Quality and Uniformity ” must be the watch- wmrd, 
for we must see to it that the creditable ])osition won by (\yprus 
citrus fruit in the hhiropean markets is not. lost, but 
consolidated. J -W, 
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The folJounnij Import Regnlatio7is which will come into force in 
Palestine towards the end of Angnst next are pMishedfor general 
informaiion : — 

Palestine Import Regulations. 

All plants intended for propagation and which are not 
included in the scluHlules to this Onler, may he imported if they 
are accompanied hy a certificate signed by an officer of the 
Phytopathological Servi(‘e of th(‘ country of origin stating them 
to be ap])ar(‘ntly free from disease or insect. ])ests. Importation 
of nursery stock shall only be made through the ])ort.s of Jaffa 
and Haifa, and the Hail way Stations at Gaza, and Jerusalem. 

vScilEDlTLE I. 

The im])ortation of all ydants in this schedule is prohibited, 
y)rovided that the prohibition does not apply to preserved, 
dried or (‘om])ressed fruits or to Mango seeds which ai'e tlu^. 
bona fide produce of Egypt. 

Bananas {Musa S])p.) 

All s])ecies of citrus other 
than citrus Fruits from 
Egypt and Cyprus. 

Custard apple {Anona S])]).) 

All s])ecies oF ficus. 

Tomato ( Lycopeysicvm escn- 
leninni). 

Pomegranate [Pnnica grana- 
Hum). 

Cajanus indiea. 

G uava { Ps i dium gu ava). 

Mulberry (Morus spp.) 

Palms, iiududing dates and 
date palms. 

SCIIEDT^LE IT. 

The im])()rtation of ])lants in this schedule is permitted, 
provided that they are a(‘companied by a. certificate that they 
are free from the undermentioned pests or diseases. This 
certffi(‘ate must be signed by an offi(*er of the Phytopathological 
Service of the country of origin. 

{Vitis vinifera) Must be certified free from 

Phylloxera. 

Citrus fruit from Egypt or Must be certified free from Bed 
(Cyprus , Seale ( Chrysomp halns anrantii ) 

and Black Scale (Chrysom- 
phalus ficus). 


Mango (Magnifera spp.) 
Avo(‘a.do pear (Persea sp]).) 

Melia azaderachi. 

Ihipaw (Varied papaya). 

Egg plant. (Sohwum melongena)^ 

Cotton {(iosypium spp.) (This 
<h)es not include ginned cot ton . ) 
All Hibiscus s])]). 

J asmin urn spp. 
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All fruit and vegetables from 
Egypt. 


Apydes and pears, whether 
nursery sto(‘k ot‘ fruit 
from the U.S.A., Canada, 
AuslTalia or Hungary. 

Maize seed. 

Bean Seed. 

Potato S(H‘d. 


(hhhage Seed or CaulillovN (u* 
See(i. 

Bose, Apph‘,Quiiu*(‘ and Ihnn* 
nnrs(U‘y stoek. 

Fivsli cherries. 

Fresh peaches. 

Citrus nursery stoc'k and hinl 
wood. 

Mango. 


Potatoes. 


Carohs. 


Ficus spp. 


M list he certified free from Black 
Scale {CliryHomphal us Jicus) 
and Hibiscus mealy bug 
(Pheuococc us h i rs utus). 

Must be (‘ertified free from San 
Jose S(*ale (Aspidiotus perni- 
ciosus). 

Must; be certified fn^e from 

Mcrosporu yramiv icula. 

Musi; be (‘ertified fiv.e from 

( '(died rich um li ndcmuOiicmuyn. 

Must be certified five from 

Hu'uchyiri um cndohioiicumj 
Bucillus phyiophthorus^ Spon- 
(josporu suhtcrranca^ Philwri- 
mccu operculdla^ ljeptiu(dars(t 
dccimlhuaia. 

Must; 1)e (*ertili(^d fr(‘(i from 

Psc udonunuts cam pcsiris. 

Must b(^(Mu•tili(‘d free from Crown 
gall (Bacterium iuvuj'aciens). 

Must be certified five from 

Phaf)(defis cerasi. 

Must; be (‘(uiified free from 

( laster<rsp<a'ium carpophyllum. 

Must; be certified free from 

Pseud(m(nias citri and Spha- 
cdoma faired til. 

IVliist be c(Ttlfied free from 

Bacillus 7uangifer(€^ Chryso^n- 
p ha 1 u s fi c u s , C h ryso m p h alu s 
personatvs^ Phcnococcns mangi- 
fcra\ All species of Trype- 
tidev. 

Must be ciuJified free from 

Phihorimaui operculeUa^ Lepti- 
notarsa dechnlineaia . 

Must be certified free from 

Chrysomphahis ficus^ Chrysorn- 
pJialus persouatus. 

Must be certified free from Chry- 
somphalus ficus, Chryscnnplia- 
lus per807iatus. 
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AGRICULTURAL CALENDAR. 

JULY TO SEPTUMLEH. 

Work on the Farm and m the Garoen, Vineyard 
AND Apiary. 

July. 

Farm — narA’(‘s1iii^ of (‘oroals is (‘ompleted and 

lliresliiii^' is in full swiiiR’. If opportunity o(*(*nrs to thresh by 
the ])ower threshers, fanners are strongly advised to do so in 
preference to the lon^' and tedious nn^thod by the primitive 
threshing board. By S])eeding up tlu' threshing 0 ])erations, 
the grain will be protected from exposure to eliinat(‘, adulteration 
and insect ])ests. All grain stores should be cleaned and 
djsinf(‘eted before the m‘w grain is placed in store. 

Selection of seed corn should be candidly done. 

Potatoes may now be ])la.nted ; in selecding seed for the 
Autumn crop, (*ar(‘ should be tak(‘n that only se(Ml from a ero]) 
that has been inspected in the held ami is known to be free from 
virus diseases and otluT see<l-borne diseases such as lUaek Leg 
and the Fusarivvt Wilt, should be used. 

As a prevention of Seal) and of otluu' diseases cariied on the 
tuber, seed may be disiTifeet(‘d with a solution of eo])per 

sul])hate — or by steeping the tidxTS for three hours in a. weak 
solution of (‘oimnereial formalin. (Ibb drains to bO ok(*s of 
watiT). 

This is the best month for rett ing flaY. 

Before ])la(ing the thix straw" into the niting j)ool, tlu^ straw" 
should be graded ax'cording to length thickness and degive of 
maturity. An admixture of inmatuu* gi*(Hm straw with fully 
mature yellow straw' lowers the value of the libn^. Land should 
be ])loughed now' if Jiot alnMdy done for next year's ero]). 

Uotton and other Suimner crops should be regularly lioed 
and irrigat(‘<l. 

Lire HUfck . — During the hot summer months the ineidenee 
of Anthrax is at its highest. Particular attention should, 
therefoD^, b(^ ])aid to the j)roper burial of the (‘areases of all 
animals which hav(‘ died from disease. 

Any sudden deat hs which occur should of course be reported 
to tlie Veterinary Ollice at once, in order that, spri^ad of the 
disease may be j)revent.ed. 

The ap})li(‘atioii of t.ar or a mixture of tar and oil to the 
nostrils of she(‘j) as a preventive against attack by oestrus fly 
should be continued, as should the periodical dipping of flocks. 
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VoulU'lf. — See and follow (-aleiidar for 

Fiuit (Uu'dni. — ('oiitinne mea.Kures a.^ainsl insect pests as 
in dune. 

All a})])le, i)(‘ar, plum, ])eacli, (juince and walnut/ trees must 
have a banda^(^ of cloth or straw phu'ed round the hraiudies 
above the iirst branching befon* ITdli duly. This bandage shouhl 
be renu)V(Ml and burii(‘d before the limewashin^' of the trees 
next February ajid h is desii“able that while fruit remains on the 
tree, the baiidajj.‘(‘ should be r(‘mo\ed at least- (‘>c‘ry ten days 
and all insects found in it killiMl by burning the i)anda/^’e or 
dipping’ it into boiling' water and returning; it to th(‘ tre(‘. 

V iticffai'd. — Third suli>huring: against Oidium. Tliird 
spra>ing against '' lh‘ronos])ora.'' Third sjuaving or dusting 
against Fiidemis. \V(‘(‘ding. (Irapi* gathering may commeiu'e 
at th(‘ (Uid of th(^ month in some localiti(\s. 

Vi'ifitiddr (iurdcti. — Sow parsley, bro(*coli and turnij)S. 
Pr(‘])ar(‘ S(‘(‘d b(*ds for let! net*. Transidant leek and celery. 
( 'out iniH* dusting iiudons, cucumbiu’s and other ciu'ui'bils with 
sul])hur against the pi^wdiuy mihh^w. 

Flinnr (rurdih, — Weeding, light iiocang ami A\at(‘ring arc‘ 
important. Fhrysant luMUums and other iilants sullering fi‘om 
aphis attacks should be sprayed. 

Aptarif. — See and follow Calendar for dune. 

August. 

Fftrtn Fmps. — Thr(^^hing is coming to an end. Tln^ 
priH'autionary m(‘aMir(‘S recommend(Hi m duly Calendar lor the 
storage of grain and selection <d' seed should b(‘ liorne in mind. 
Planting of potatoes should be finished this month and irrigation 
of m‘wly-|)hint (mI litdds shouhl be made twi(*t* a week until the 
young sprouts are wtdl adxaiu'ed. 

Potion is now nearing niaturitv and in (‘arly ])lanted lields 
pi<*king may be* slarttal. During the jacking of cotton great 
(‘are slmuld b(* takim not to mix dry leaves, etc., with the seed 
cotton or the (juality and tln^ market value of the cotton vvill 
be low(‘r(‘d. 

Pemoxe all cobs of maize seen to b(‘ affe(*ted with the maize 
smut, before the enc'losing membrane has burst and thus prevent 
the spn^a-d of t he sjiores. 

Renting may be 4‘ontinued, but ju-ecautions must be taken 
in case of sudden rises in temperature, which may occur. The 
inflow' of fresh water to the retting pool must be regulated 
ac(‘ordingly, and the duration of the ret shortened. AVherever 
possible, the thix should be taken out of the ret and put in an 
upright position, in lines, say four feet apart. As soon as the 
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has run ntV, tlu‘ bundles slinuld be laid (hit and opened up. 
I>\ this iiKdhnd, drying* will not lak(‘ more than ‘J days for the 
whoh‘ o]Kuati<m, naiin^ly taking out, dr\in^i> and re-bundling. 
Tlu‘ >la\ wdl heeoiiK* umforin in eolour and \er> slijj^htly bleaeluMl. 

lb'(*paration of lla\ fudds for n(‘\t sowin^^ season (‘ontinues. 
S1ab](‘ inanuri' should iu)w Ix' plou^luxl in, and frtH|Uent harrowing*' 
must follow to obtain a niee tilth w itli the manur(‘ wadi distidbut(‘d. 

Lire StncI :. — Continue th(‘ re;»ular dijipiufi’ of sheep and 
‘^’oats tor d(*stru( tion of ti(dvS an<l lioe. kdocdis should also 1)(‘ 
(losiMl wilh (‘opp(‘r siilphab* at int(‘r\als of (hr(‘(‘ or four v\e(‘ks. 
liar^(‘ do(dvS should b(‘ dixidiMl into two, thrca* or four lots to 
|U‘(‘\ (Mil o\ (M*( rowdiuij^ and eont aininat ion of t li(‘ pastur(\s. I >o not 
w at(M' tho ih)(d>’s fi'otn pools ol si andin^ vval (M‘ if w idls ar(‘ a \ aihible. 
To piawiMit sprcMid of diseas(‘, s(m^ that all ('au'asiss ol animals 
ar(* prop(M'l\ lunusl. 

Outhnaiks ol jioiiltrv dLs(*as(‘ can In* (duadvial b\ th(‘ isolation 
of sud{ fowls, the (di'amni; and disinUa'l ion ol t h(‘ ])r(‘mis(‘s, and 
1 h(‘ burning of diMid fow Is, 

Fndf (htnhii , — PiMModieal irrij^at ions, (ssptadally in (dtriis 
proves, should Ik' u’nim. WcmmIs should lx* n^’orouslv eonti*oll(‘d 
and ho(*in<»’ should not h(‘ n(*^h‘(d(‘d il it is dt\sir(‘d to pn*ser\ (* 
t h(‘ soil moist urc. 

bontimu* measur(*s against ins(*e1 p(*sts as in duly. 

\dHi\i/ar((. — (lrap(‘ u;dh(*i'in^ ('ontinu(*s in tin* lovv(‘r areas. 
Early \ inta^i* h(*;iins about lh(‘s(‘(‘ond half of t In* jnont h. baisin 
making’ eomm(*nees. 

IbMiioM* the wild shoot s and root s from ^I’aft ed st(*ms. |j(*a\(‘ 
tin* <^rafted \iii(‘s un<'o\ (*r(Ml. 

br(*par(* and (d<‘an t he won* stor(*s and wiiu* \(*ss(‘ls in iHMidiiu'ss 
for wim* makinjj,. 

Vrqctifhlr bVov/r/o — Sow b(*(‘ts and early h'ttuee for trans- 
jilantin^'. Als ) r-junaeh, broad b(‘ans and hari(*ot beans may be 
sow n. Ii'n^at ions, ho(‘in^s and w (M*din^s should bi* (*arc*fully doiu*. 
(di(*umb(‘rs may b(‘ sown for a. \ (‘ry late crop. Continue control 
measur(‘s against inse(d ])ests and diS(MtS(*s. 

If tin* (*(*hM‘y s(*edlin^- beds ar(* attaek(Hl by the (kdery Blight, 
Hiptoi'ia s])rav A\ith Ibirdeaux INIixtun* before transphintiiig'. 

Floivcr (uirdrn . — Winter llowa*!* seeds ma> be sown for 
trans[)lantin^ hiter on. Ehrysantlieinuins require special 
attention. 

Continue control iniMisures against- insect jiests and diseases. 

Apuu'if, — S(‘e and follow' CaleiidaT for dune and duly. Take 
I)recautious for ])rotecting against hornets. 
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September. 

Farn( Fnrjhs. — S(h‘ that the a^ricuH ural ini])l(‘ni(aits are ready 
tor the Autumn eultivation ; |>lou<^h, level and liarrow fields for 
(‘erea.ls and |)uls(‘ (‘ro]hS. Harvt‘st maize, sornhums, beans, (‘te. 
In sonn^ parts dry sowing of bar*h‘y b(‘<^ins, also oats, rye, lueern(‘ 
aiul A i(*os. S(‘ed (‘oi ii dressing is i‘(*eojnmended and farmers 
should se(‘ that tlnur secMl (‘orn is frei* from weial s(‘eds Ixdon^ 
s(»vvin^’. Pi(*kl(‘ ^rain intimded lor sowinj^ in a solution of 
formalin (strcm^’t h 25 drams to 20 okes of watcuor 1 tablespoonful 
to oki^s). Moistim th(‘ »rain in a. heap on th(‘ tloor and see 
that all th(^ ^rain is thorou^hl> wettiMl. Co\er tlu^ h(‘a])s with 
sacks soak(Ml in tin* solution for four hours and spn‘ad out to dry 
before sowinj*;. 

This IS t he last month when r(*ttin^' of lla\ ma> be uinhulaken. 
Tin* di1tVr(‘nc(* in temp(*rat un* at da\ and ni^ht is ('onsiderabh* 
and do<*s not fa\oiir uniform retting. F.xtra can* must In* tak(*n 
to dr\ tin* straw, as puickly as jiossibh* after it has ln*(*n tak(*ii 
out of t h(‘ pool, and to this (‘inl it is b(*st sjiread in thin lay(‘rs 
on tin* around. Pr(‘j)arat ion of tin* ila\ li(*lds for tin* in‘\t sowing 
('ontimn*s. Stable manun* or an\ other organic manure should 
now In* ploughed in, if this has not alr(‘ad\ b(*cn doin*, and 
fri*(iin*nt hari’owmas are b(‘nelicial. S(n*d should In* (*an*fully 
<*T*an(*d and wimiow(*d to (‘iisun* that onl\ tin* ln*st is used lor 
sow ina'. 

/are N/oe/,'. — Incnase the dry food ration, but win*r(* inissibU* 
aiv(‘ also cabbaa<‘ hni\i*s, inananlds, luc(*rin*, (*tc. Pastun* now 
tn*ina scarce, sln*(*p straw, bran. etc. Comnn‘nc(* fatt(‘nina 
pias ; t}ie> should ha\(* barley or maiz<* nn*al, also puiiijikins, 
roots, mangolds, potato(*s, etc.; tln‘y should not In* allowt*(l to 
roam. Castrate* juas 2 to months old. Ke(*p ])ia'styes cl(‘an. 

All of tin* ln*alth i ecomnn*ndat ions for Aiiaust should be 
contmiu*d durina this month. It is now of s]n*cial imjiort aiun* 
to dose* sh(*<*p and a’l^^ds with copper sul])hate* solutioji. 
l{(‘m(*mb(*r that the tii'st (*iie(‘t of the early rams is to e*ause an 
incri‘ast* in ])iirasiti(* wmans w'hi(*h have been accuinulatina in 
tin* soil durina tin* dry s(‘ason. To (‘iiabk* tlocks to withstand 
this ln‘avv d(*a’r<*(* of infei‘tion, they should In* ai'5*n some 
additional food, sin-h as a'ruund barl(*y, linseed cake* or cotton 
cake*, straw and lu(*erne or silaaes d’ available*. 

1Tn* e'eist e)f hand feeding fhe tloe*ks at this time, until sullicient 
jiasture* is a\ailabh‘, will be am])l\ re*imiel. 

PouHf}/. — Continue* to fatten iioultry, turkeys, ete*. Keep 
1he*ni shut, up, as, if alleiw^eel to run about, they will not fatten 
Keep the peuiltry yard and lienise clean. For fattemina, maize* 
or baiiew meal mixeel with waiter or skimmeel or pure milk is 
good ; grass is whedcsome. Fowl cholera usually be*gins to be 
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pivvaU‘ii1 at this time. All i'owls M^hicli an^, (lroo])iiig and 
unhealthy shoiihl be either killed or* isolated. Dead birds 
should be (‘arefiilly burnt. Drinking vessels should be washed 
out ev(‘ry day. 

Fnuf (Uu'dni. — Begin grafting with dormant buds; remove 
dr(\ssings of preAuous buddings. Prepare ground for autumn 
and wintiu* irlauting and when digging the holes for the young 
trees, bear in mind that the majority of fruit ti*(‘es in Pyirrus are 
})lanti‘d far too elos(‘. 20 feet, apart is a safe average for most 
fruit species, though if in any doubt for special kinds of fruit, 
an eiKjuiry to the Dc‘partment of Agrierdt ure may save a lot of 
trouble in after years. All almonds must be gatluTed before 
the end of this mojith and all fallen almonds should be jueked U]) 
from the ground. Diseased almonds should be destroyed or 
buri(‘d so that they arc* (‘ov(‘rc*d by at least one foot of soil, to 
destroy the ])c‘St, Fnri/1<nHa, Fl> traps for (UraHiis should now 
b(‘ hung in tig trees, as the fruit bec'omcss ri])c‘. All fallc‘n fruit 
should be buri(*cl daily to prc‘\c‘nt the* Hies bren^ding in it. Pare 
in carrying out c'ontrol mc‘asures against ('(raiitis in summer 
fi’uits will reduce* the* attac*k cm citrus fruits in the wiiitc*!*. 

— So\N lettuces for wintcu* i)rociu(‘t ion, 
beetroot, spinacdi, radish and parsley. Plant out oTiions for 
spring consumption, liarth u]) cel(‘ry and s}>ray a second time*, 
with Bordc'aux mixture*, if atta.e*keMl by the e‘e*lery blight disease. 

FJoiver — Separate* pe*re]mial plants w hic*h should 

bloom in s])ring and summe*r. Be*mo\e c*are‘fully the* old ste‘ms. 
Pontinuc* to ])lant bulbs. Finish rejiolting of jdants. The* sc*e*ds 
of theise* jicrennial plants should be* sown, whiedi reciuirc* to be* 
sown imim*diatc*ly afte*r c*olh*c‘tion of those* whie*h take* a long 
time* to germinate. The following arc recomme*nde*d for sowing 
thisjmonth : — 

(darkia, clevil-in-a-bush, marigold, e-andyt uft , gaillardia, 
stcK'ks, forge*! -memot, me*se*mbrianUH*mums, mignonc*tt(*, violet, 
c'ollinsia, phlox, antirrhinum, snap dragon, vc*rbe*na. 

]' uiciffu'd. — Wine* juaking starts and be*come*s general. Raisin 
making c‘ontinue*s. The use* of J^otassium m(*tabisul])hite in 
wine* making should be* more gene*ral ; rate*. Id drams [ler load 
of wine or d to 1 drams ])e*r load of grapes, at the* time of c*rushing. 

A fjiarif. — ( V)llc*c'tion of t Ju* surplus hon(*y should be commenced 
and c'ombs, which are^ well filled with honey and as fiw from 
‘‘ brood '' as jiossible, should be remove*d. Apply very little 
smoke whilst this ope*ration is in progress, as the honey may 
absorb it and tlie pleasant aroma of the produed be spoilt. Shake 
the bees off the c‘omb on to the alighting board and brush the 
comb with a turke*y’s leather to remcn-e those still clinging to the 
surface. Fare should be taken to see that the cpieeii is not on the 
comb when this operation is being carried out. 
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After removal from the hiv(*>s, the (‘omhs whouhi he, (*arri(Hl 
to the extracting room aiul pla<*e(l r(‘a(ly to go through the 
extractor, wliich .should he o])erate(l in a dry, well ventilated 
and hee-proot room. Tin* empty coinhs siioidd he return(‘d to 
the hees ju.st before Tught-faJl, and not c\ en a .small amount of 
sweet mateiial slundd Ix^ left ex])osed, as rohl)ing onc(' started 
at this period, will he(‘ome serious. The honey should he 
passed through a strainer as it Hows from the extractor, and 
should he placed in (‘lean, moist un^ and dust-proof vessels. 

Note should he tak(m of hives Invaded hy old (jinnuis and 
hives which yielded hon(‘y much helow average. When extracting 
is over and (juietness ])r(‘vails on<*e moi'<» the.se ma> h(‘ rc-queeiUMl 
hy introdmdng young (pnams. If desin^l, hiv(‘S may now he 
removiHl .short distaiu'cs to n(‘W locations, without loss of ])ec.s, 
hnt this should h(‘ done at night-tiim^ A slanting hoard ])laced 
in front of the (xd ranee foi* a. few days, will (‘nahl(‘ th(‘ Ixvs to 
note the change whilst Hying out. 

All honey shoidd lx* candidly (*anned or hotthxl for market, 
spixlal pr(‘cautions Ixlng takcai to tuisun* chninliix^ss, arid paekixl 
ill as attracti\(‘ a mamxu* as possible. 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

SniviMAKY OF Observations \t Rkimuoskn rATivK Sta^jtoxs. 
MAHClf, 1H31. 
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All (‘oiriTiniincat fo]‘ piihl icat loii shouM he addressed to tlie 
Kditor Cyprus Ayricultural JouniaL nepartinent ol Aj^n ic'idt lire, 
Xi(‘Osia. 

(\)iitnl)uti(Mis are iiivitmi, \\ ntteu on on(‘ side ol papei only 
ft should ])P understood that una(‘(‘opt(Mi ni,m iiscript> (im imt he 
returned unless postage is pre]»aul. 

Co})ies of the Cyprus Agncultural Journal (‘iin ht^ obtained on 
a])pli(*ation to tlie DopartnuMit of A^^rieulture, [>riec Wrp. per nuniher, 
or by post 4r/;. 

Annual subscription [)a\a))le in advance Ibcyy. jiost free. Overseas 
subscription 18r//. (2/-). 

SCALE OF ADVEHTISFMENT (^HARGES. 

A uniform rediUTHl ralt' is charged for all aiivertisemenlB which 
covers their insertion in the English, On^ek and Turkish issues 
respect i vtd y. 

As sp('cial efforts are hein^ ina<le to incivase tlie circulation 
of the Journal in tlu^ Colony and Ov(‘rsea^ it may be r<‘i>ardcd as a 
valuable medium foi' adv ertisintx. 

Tin* rollowiiii^’’ are tlu^ rates in forc(‘ 

Cover — Full I }ear or 4 insertions ... £2 If) 0 

Inside PAGES — b'ull paj»e, 1 year or 4 insertions 2 <S 0 
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For Wants. Articles for Sale or Exchange, Kotic,es of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first lt» w’ortls, 2.s'. Exc'cedmg It) words hut not 
exceeding ,‘)2 words, 4.s. For every additional (S words ()(‘p. 

These charges include insertion in the English, Gi't'ek and Turkish 
issues. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the j>aper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 

The “ Cyprus Agricultural Journal ’’ is published in March, June, 
September and December. 

The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsiliility for which rests with 
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BOVRIL, LTD. 

INOBEASE IN SALES. 

Eovktl’s Salient Properties. 

The Tliirty-sev(‘n1 h Anmial (Unierjil Meptin^ of Hovril, Limited, 
was iH^ld on 5111 Mar(*h, 1951, at River Plato House, Finsbury 
Circus, London, VjA\ 

Lord Luke, K.P.E., (Cluiirinau), who ])resided said that 
Bovril sales for 1955 ex(‘eeded those of 1952. 

' Sir James (hncuiTox-PROMNE's Speeiui. 

Sir James Crichton- Browne, in proposing tlu^ re-(‘lection of 
the Duke of Atholl, recalhMl that when h(‘ was a schoolboy at 
Glenalmond they us(‘d to steal ov(u* to a. place on the Duke's 
estate to taste of i\ delightful (*oidV(*tion called Atholl brose 
but ‘‘Atholl brose" had (udirely vaTnsh(‘d from the scarne, 
having been supplanted b\ Bovril. 

He had been partaking of Bovril for tiv(‘-and-t\\enty yi^ars 
and turned to it to-day with undiminislu^d relisli and a growing 
a])i)r(M‘iation of its nuTits. 

BovRii/s Saijent Properties. 

They were all familiar with the salients propiTties of Bovril ; 
with its ])Ower of contributing to nutrition and body-building 
in its own ca])a(uty, and by promoting the assimilation of otluu’ 
foods. It was an invaluable restora-ti\ It |>romptly st imulaicMl 
the functions of the stoinaxdi and was, therefore, an invaluahle 
remedy in states of shock, collapse, exhaustion and ext nunc 
debility. 

Apart from its helpfulness in slux'k and collaips(', a Bovril 
thermo in the motor (*ar might be serviceable in otluu’ ways. 
Every motor driver sometimes experieiU'ed fatigu(‘ and a sense 
of strain, which no doubt a little ah‘ohol would dissipat(‘, but 
it did so at tin* pri(*e of some slight diminut ion of attention which 
was always the motorist's supreme ikmmI. But a cu]) of warm 
Bovril fortified attention, and nnule for promptiusss and {)recision 
of a(*tion. It would not, as it wais said of a small (|uantity of 
alcohol, postpom^ the application of the brake by the fiftli of 
a second — a very minute parti(*le of tinu^, but sometimes of 
vital conse(|uen(*es. 

“ Trade is Eeviving — so is Bovril.” 

This was no time for <*heese-paring as regards food. They 
were just emerging from a. ])rotra(*t*ed economic* (*risis wdiich 
had imi>erilled the health of nullions. It- was, therefore, a time 
for fmilding u]) the health of the peojile, and in that Bovril 
might play a very useful part. 
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List showing where Government Animals are stationed 
as from the Ist June, 1934. 

Stallions. 


Name, 

Waterkoscie 




Station, 

Lefkoniko. 

Moleskin 




Athalassa. 

PlTCHFORD 




Larnaca. 

Mazarin 




Famagusta. 

Corby Bridge . . 




Athalassa. 

Canterbury 




Paphos. 

Life Line . . 




Ayios Theodhoros 

Llwynog’s Model 




Polls. 

Marcher Lord . . 




Vatih. 

Friars Flutter . . 




Limassol. 

No. 42 


Donkevs. 

Athalassa. 

„ 3S 




Famagusta. 

„ ai) 




Athalassa. 

„ 41 




Paphos. 

,, 




Pohs. 

,,47 




ilizokarpaso. 

„ 4S 




Vat ill. 

49 




Limassol. 

r>() 




Ayios Theodboro®. 

,, ol 




Athalassa. 

, 52 




Larnaca. 

r>;i 




N'ialoiisa. 

„ 54 




Jjefkomko. 

No. 85/374 Half Bred 


JUjlls. 

Athalassa. 

„ 133/422 Dutch Ihill 




do. 

„ 135/424 Half Bred 




Vatili. 

,, 137/429 Natives 




Polemi (on loan). 

„ 139/428 Ayrshire 




Athalassa. 

„ 141/430 Half Bird 




Yiaiousa. 

,, 144/433 do. 




Limassol. 

„ 147/430 Native 




Nata (on loan). 

„ 150/439 do 




Famagusta . 

,, 152/441 Half Bred 




Larnaca. 

„ 154/443 Native 




Lefkoniko. 

„ 165/454 do. 




Kizokarpaso. 

„ 1/451 Kerry Bull 




Athalassa. 

,, 453 do. 




Paphos. 

,, 456 Native 




Ayios Theodhoros. 

,, 457 do. 




Athalassa. 

„ 446 Half Bred 




Agricultural Dept., Nicosia. 

„ 448 do. 




Athalassa. 

„ 458 Native 




do. 

„ 459 do. 




Polis. 

„ 450 HaK Bred 

. . 


. • 

Armenian Orphanage (on loan) 
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Boars on Loan. 


No. 83 



Village. 

Amarghotii 


Owner, 

Dimitris Michael. 




Kathikas. . 


Dionyssios N. Nieolaides. 

„ 



Ijetimbou 


Costas Ch. Papagalou. 

„ 91 



Yiolou 


Sofoclis Pctraki. 

„ 81 



Ayios Pliotios 


Harilaos ISicola. 

„ HO 



Nata 


Arestis Yianni. 

„ 87 



p]piskopi . , 


I jamb is Charalamboii. 

„ 78 



Lvho 


Argiros Pli. Kokkinos. 

„ 79 





(Joorge Theophanides. 

76 



Avgasidha 


Loizos Hj. Anastassi. 

No.141 



JIe-Goats. 

Station. 

Rizokarpaso. 

„ 143 





Polis. 

„ 146 





Athalassa. 

149 





Paphos. 

„ 150 





Evdhimou (on loan). 

„ 1.55 





Vassa do. 

,, 140 





Anoyira do. 

„ 157 





Agricultural Dept., Nicosia. 

„ 189 





Kouklia (on Joan). 

„ 176 





Triinithoiisa (on loan). 

„ 164 





Limasssol. 

„ 177 





Yialousa. 

„ 179 





Rizokarpaso. 

„ 180 





Ayios Thcodhoros. 

„ 170 





Limassol. 

194 





Ayios Thcodhoros (on loan). 

„ 174 





Avgasidha (on loan). 

„ 169 





Pakhna (on loan). 

No. 64 



She-Goats. 

Yialousa. 

„ 70 





Famagusta. 

71 





do. 

74 





Limassol . 

,, 77 





Stavros Psokas (on loan). 

„ 78 





Paphos. 

„ 118 





Rizokai-jiaso. 

„ 101 





do. 

No.105 


Boars in District 

Stud Stables. 

. . Polis. 

„ 100 





Paphos. 

„ 95 





Famagusta. 

„ 93 





Rizokarpaso. 

» 92 





do. 

H» 





Limassol. 

„ 88 





Larnaca. 

„ 82 





Ayios Thoodhoros, 

» 84 





Athalassa. 

„ 77 





do. 

„ 75 





Paphos. 

.. 74 


• • 

* • • • 


do. 

» 73 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 


dOt 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Wkattiick conditions during tlio past tlu'ee months liavc ix'on 
generally favourable*. Tc'inpc'ratures were eomi)airati\ely high, 
])artieularly in July and tin* early part of August, but fell in the 
second half of that- month. As the result of jw-evious dry years 
underground water supjelies are seriously diminished and in 
spite of tine rainfall in the early months of t he year are frequently 
less t han at the same ])eriod in 11)3.3, a,s a- eouseeiuenee there has 
l>een some reduction in the ar<*a ])lanted with summer crops. 

★ * ♦ * * ♦ 

A satisfactory c(*ieal harvest has ))een secured and the (juality 
of wheat- and barley is gein'ra-lly good. Owing to pressure by 
farnu'rs to sell as soon as wheat- w'as threshed prices were forced 
down t o three shillings and under i)er kile in spite of the duty on 
imported Hour having been raised to £.3 p(*r ton. Eeceutly, 
however, surpluses have been absorbed an<l prices have risen to 
nearly four shillings per kihS and, as a result- of sales for export, 
barley jmces have also risen considerably. 

Winter potatoes pro<luced a satisfactory crop, most of which 
was sold at fair prices. Tuber moth made its appearance as 
usual as the weather became warmer. The area sown to the 
summer crop is estimat<al t o hi* 20% less t,han last year owmg to 
shortage of water for irrigation. 

For similar reasons the cotton crop will not be large but where 
it has not been affected by drought or hot winds (piality is expected 
to be good. 

The carob crop is below^ normal, demand has been good and a 
large proportion of it has already been sold at from 15s, to 18s. 
per cantar, 
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Th(^ citrus (*rop is (^xpocted to be about 25% below that of 
last- year but some of this shortage will be made good by new 
groves coming into bearing. 

♦ ♦ * > 1 * ♦ * 

The Agrioullural I)(q)artmei)t in particular and the stock 
industry in fjeneral will rcffret the relirenient on 11th September 
of Mr. (Jeollrey Barrett, who has been for o\-er .10 years in charge 
of the Athiihissji Stock P’iuin. This farm was started in 1902 
and has been (h-vcloped entirely by Mr. Barrett. To his work 
there and throughont the Island must be assigned a great part 
of the iin])rovenient in the Island’s Sto(*k of all kinds that has 
taken place- within the jeast 30 years. Mr. Barrett is settling at 
F'amagusta and tlie best wishes of his numerous friends within 
and outside- t.h<^ D(-partment go with him in his retirement. 

sjs jjc ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. H. Davidson, the Mechanic in (diarge of Threshing 
Machinery, left the Department. «)n l.lth 8eptemi)t-.r, 1934, on the 
expiration of his agreement. 

Thn-e suece-ssful Agricult ural Shows have been held : at 
Dherinia on 1.1th, Kith and 17th .luly, at Lysi on 8th September 
and at Polis on 23rd, 21t.h and 2.1t.h Septerabe-r. Others projected 
during this y(-a,r aie at. Yialousa for t obacco and broom corn 
on 28th October and at. Kyrenia and Morphou later in the season. 

****** 

The import dut.h-s charged on silk entering the United 

Kingdom were reduc<-d as fromthe beginningof Julylast by 1«. 6d. 
per tt). and are now 1 .v. (id. p<-r th. on foreign raw silk and l.s-. on silk 
of Empire origin. • In spite of this concession, how(-ver, the 
prospects of effect, ing sales of (ly])rns silk at profitable i)rices are 
hut nu-agre, owing to the extremely low prices at which 
.Ja.pa.nes(- silk is being marketed. It is regrettable that these 
low prices for silk rendered it inijmssibh- for the Filature to 
offer an attract, ive price for cocoons and tin- factory has remained 
closed this season. 

it> * * * * 

An outbreak of Mussel scale {Lepidosaphes beeJeii) on citrus 
in groves in the town of Limassol was discovered in June. 
Fumigation of all trees in the infested area was promptly 
undert aken by the Agricultural Department and the pest has been 
checked. It is hoped that it has been eradicated, but this cannot 
yet. be definitely stat.ed. It is probable that this scale was 
introduced on fruit entering the port in passengers’ baggage and 
so escaping inspection. 
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In the last issue of the Agricultural Journal ” attention was 
drawn to the sudden appearance of the severe pest of llax known 
as Dodder or Ouscuta. Ke(‘,ently a similar but distinct species 
of this parasitic plant has been found attacking tobacco, 
particularly in the seed ])eds. Ttn^, disease has not been observed 
before and appears, therefore, to be a re(*ent introduction. Dy 
a cori(*erted effort on the part- of all growers if should be possible 
to eradicate permanently this pest-. 

The attacked toba(*co plaiits are easily re('()gniz(Hl in tin* field 
by the masses of very fine yellowish-pink vegetative threads 
which twine around the steins and leaves of the tobacc'o [)lant 
be(*omiug in some instances thickly matted. On closer 
observation it will be s(hui that these threads, which are the stems 
of the Dodder, Iniv(‘ ])enet rated the t()])ac(*o host planf u.t many 
points and have no direct connection witli the soil. 

In general appearjMJ(*e, hal)it and eifecd this parasitic plant 
is very similar to t he flux Dodder and the same measures may be 
taken to control if. All tobacco seed bcnls should ])e (‘arefully 
ins})ected and any diseased plants dug u]) and burnt. If badly 
alfe(*t(Ml t h<‘ whol(‘ bed should be (*overed with straw or chaff, 
soaked in keroseme and tired. It- is })articularly important that 
no seedlings affected by the ])est- or with ])ortions of it adhering 
to them should be transi)hinted, a-s by so doing the Dodder may 
become establisluMl in the field and eventually s})read throughout 
the kx'ality. 

sK ♦ * * 

The vine harvest is not (piit-e realizing the ])romise of earlier 
months but it- is ex])(‘cted that the cro]) will be no less than last- 
y(‘ar. In sev(»ral districts drought has (’aused some diminution 
of the crop and during July a.nd early August sunburn has been 
responsible for considmable damage, ])articularly in valleys 
where the vines and grajies are less hardy and whert* growth is 
more luxuriant tlian on the hills. In sonu‘ individual vineyards 
losses from this cause liave bexm as high as 25'',, ])ut over the whole 
of the vine areas it is est imat ed t hat- not moio t han a 5'V„ redmffion 
of crop will result for this cause. Oidium appeared early and 
(*aused damage where vines were un])rotect-ed but rapidly 
disappeared before the summer heat. There has been no 
appearance of Peronospora. 

Some damage was <*aused by Eudemis, ])arti(*ularly in the 
lower areas, but where si3raying was (‘arricMl out the damage 
was negligable. With the exception of the results of drought 
and sunburn all other losses were of a prcA entable nature and 
growers should rememf)er that, because lor climatic or other 
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reasons a pest or disease does not appear in any one season/ that 
is no good reason to neglect measunis against such pests or 
diseases the next year. A succession of dry years since 1931 has 
greatly reduced the attacks of fungus diseases of all plants hut 
in years of more generous rainfall the risk of Peronospora and 
other diseases will he no less than in the past and unless proper 
pre(‘autions are taken losses may he eonsiderahle. 

The ripening of grapes is eousiderahly (iarlier than last year. 
Kaisin making commenced on 18th August and wine making 
during the first, week of September. 

* ♦ * s|e 3|J :|c 

Theie has heen a very satisfactory im*rease in the numher of 
sheep- di])ping haths in tlie ('olony. There are now 28 haths of 
wliieh five aie in Nicosia District., iifteen in Famagust a, five in 
Larnaca, t wo in Paphos and one in Limassol. Seven of these 
haths have been juovided at. (jOV(>rnment expense for demon- 
stration purposes, eight, are owned by individual flock-owners 
and thirteen are communal property, the cost having been 
j)rovided either from Village I’uhlic Health Fumls, surplus 
Village Poad Funds, oi’ by «-o-oia‘ra,t.ive subscriptions of flo(’k- 
owners. 

***** s|c 

The vaccination of sheej) and goats against Anthrax 
(Phlanga,ra) continues to give gi-atifying results. During April, 
May and dune of this year over 480,000 animals were vaccinated 
by the veterinary staff. Outbreaks of the disease during July 
and August , in which months the mortalit y has usually been most 
scnere, have been very rare. The ])rotection afforded to goats 
is not so strong as in the case of shet^j), and it. is regret.table that 
in some areas goats which died of Anthrax ha.v<> been left unburied 
thereby sj)reading the disease t.o other st.o(‘k. 

****** 

Wit h a. view to ])roducing ca.t.tle of a bet t er and more quickly 
maturing type for eximit, a Devon Shorthorn bull has been 
stationed at. Vatili Stud Stables. 
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Wood Preservation. 

By F. S. Dankh, Asst. (Umsenmtor of Forrsts, IJtilizatio'n Officer. 

iNTKODncTORY. 

Tins is a subject which has been receiving consi(leral)le attention 
recently, in view of the threatening timber famine. Very little 
has been done in ('yinus t(» encourage' the jereservation of wood ; 
this is all the more remarkable when one considers the lack of 
trees in the Near East. Th(> object of this article is t o enumerate 
briefly some of the methods used to render timber more durable, 
under many varying eoiiditions. 

2. The chief (‘iiemieK of timber are fungi and insecds, and 
these can damage^ tJmtHT under favourable conditions only, 
such as temperature, moisture, et(*. Simu* man (‘a-nnot control 
the elements, it is n(‘cessary for him to devise some method or 
methods for making timber iimjuinc^ to deterioration. Timber 
whi(*h has been well seasoned and is used for interior building 
construction, furniture, tittings, etc., and where the chang(‘s in 
temperature and relative humidit\ are not considerable, n(‘ed 
not receive any })r(‘servative treatment, if jm^caut ionary im^asunss 
have been taken to ])r(‘vent ins<H‘t or fungi attack during felling, 
sawing, seasoning, and manufacture also. Nearly all modern 
interior work is treated with polish, ])aints, varnishes, etc., 
which are in themsel\'es anti(*(‘pti(*s. 

3. T)(H*ay is tin* gT'(‘at(‘st- buglM^ai* in all forms of c(uivert(‘d 
timber, and yet at tlu^ same tiim* it may Ix' considered as one 
of the greatest assets to tln^ fonvster. This may sound jiarado- 
xical, but if we did not have d(X‘a\ in lh(‘ Foribst should hav<‘ 
to go to considerable expens(‘ in <*h*aring u]) rotten trees, bi'anches, 
bark, and all the waste from felled tr(*(‘S. This decomposed 
material goes to form what is generally known as humus. Insects, 
fungi and certain forms of ba(*teria are nssponsible for the 
decomposition. 

4. The wood substaiu'e, or tissue, is the food sup])ly of these 
insects and deleterious fungi. Ihcvention of attack means that 
some method must be ado})ted which will render the wood 
impalatable to insecds and fungi. Tleiu'e, to put it briefly, wood 
preservatives ar(‘ insect and fungal jioisons. 

5. Tt has been said that (*ertain ty[)es of oil preservatives 
render wood intlammable, but sindi priNscuw atives arc* usually 
used for Marine and outdoor work, and e\a*ii should it be ne(*essary 
to use such material for houses construction, there arc* sc*\'eral 
methods whereby the wood can be rendered non-inllainniable. 

Elementauy Wool) Presekvaiivk MF/rii()i)s. 

6. I propose to discuss several methods of Wood Preserxation 
which might be of use in Cyiirus. In each case J have (*onsidered 
the question of economy in cost of preservative and apparatus, 
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or equipment , for carrying out the treatment. I do not propose 
to refer t-o any of tlie more advanced methods of ])ressure and 
vacuum impregnation treatment, where the machinery is much 
too complicated for any Cypriot (‘Jigineer. Technicalities have 
been avoided, wherever possible. 

CUARRINO. 

7. This is probably the oldest method of protecting timber 
from decay. Tt is still commonly used in (^yj)rus. It is very 
y)robable that the primitive man knew of it when he hardened the 
y)oint of his wooden sy)ear in the lire. Certainly Lake Dwellers 
knew the y)r<‘servative vahn^ of charring wood. Bruhy the 
y)rocess consists in holding the wood to be treated over a fire 
until the outer fibn^s are charrcMl. This means that the outer 
layers of the wood are charcoal which is not attacked by fungi 
or insects. The depth of (‘harriiig is usually -J" to i/. The 
inner layers are thus y)rotected from any injury. 

8. The result of rayud charring with unseason(‘d timber is 
that case-hardening oi'curs. Contraction of the outtu' layers 
and the increased pressure of steam and moisture in Ww inner 
layers brings about a state of considerabh‘ tension betwecm the 
outer and inner layers, with the obvious r(‘sult that th(‘ cliarred 
])art splits and cracks so badly, that it is generally known as 
‘‘ starring ])rof(‘ssionally. Tl)(‘ writer has s(‘<‘n Eu(‘alyt)tus 
Telephone Poles treated in this way, which ha\'(‘ si)lit in half 
for a distaiK^e of nion^ than 2 feet up from the but t. It> is fairly 
obvious that the area thus ex})os(Ml to attack is consid(U‘a])ly 
increased. Unfortunately the cdiarring pro(*ess in Cyprus is 
carried out much too rapidly and with unscnisoned wood. 

9. There is a se(*ondary reaction caused by th(‘> chariing of 
the outer layers. Destructive distillation is set up where the 
heat is sufficiently high, Lc., in the neighbourhood of t.h(‘ charred 
areas. This pyroliqueous acid so formed is in itself a fairly 
powerful preservative agent and is extremely toxic to fungi. 

10. The process of charring is not to be recommended unless 
as a last desperat resource, an<l even tlien it should only be used 
on thoroughly seasoned timber, and the process should be carried 
out slowly. 


Bhitsh Treatment. 

1 1. This form of treatment is probably used more extensively 
tluui any other sui)eiiicial metlnxl. As the name suggests, it 
consists in merely ap])lying the preservative to the surface of 
the wood l)y means of a brush. As is always the case in superficial 
treatment, th(‘ b(*st results can only be obtained when tin* wood is 
thoroughly seasoned. Preservatives have always better powers 
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of penetration into dry woods. Wh(‘n using “ oil ]>reservatives 
it is definitely advantageous to heat certain of 1 hern to say J 80® 
to 200® F., e.g., Creosote. Even under favouralde circumstances 
it will he found that the preservaiive rarely penetrates more 
than J of an inch. 

12. It is very essential that special care lx* taken in working 
the preservative into all checks, cracks, joints, etc., as thoroughly 
as possible. Paint s, varnishes, enamels, etc., can all be considered 
as preservatives under brush treatmenl, either for indoor or 
outdoor wood work. 

13. The (;y])rus Railways use* sleepers, imported from abroad 
which have been subject e<i to pressure treatment with creosote 
as the usual preservaliv<‘. Even tlum the General Manager, 
Railway, find it profitable to recondition certain of these sU'cpers 
in order to i)rolong their utilit y. Tin- General ManageT', Railway, 
has kindly granted rm* iiermission to (piote the following figures : — 

1 4(>-gal. Rarrel of Hitumen Solution costs 30, v. 

This amount of solution is sufficient to jiaint between 
8r)(M)00 sleejiers. 

1 labourer on a salary of locp. per day ca n paint '>((-.■).■» sleepers 
per day. 

('ost of Brush is bs-. I-tcp. 

Size of sh'cpers, o' X tt" X 1". 

Costs work out as follows : — £ ,v. ep. 

Bitumen solution . . . . . . . . 1 10 0 

Brush . . . . . . . . . . ..-14^ 

Labour (17 men ui l.Vp. per day) 8o0 sleepers 1 8 3 

£2 10 7.3 


Allow £3 for treating S.'iO sleejxns. Then actual cost, per 
sleeper w'orks out at 20 /n/ro,v. 

Dipping ok Simplk Immkksion Processes. 

14. There is always a. certain amount (in sonu' cases a 
considerable amount) of difficulty in working the preseiwative 
into checks, cracks, etc., and so one finds that dijijiing is more 
effective than the brush method. In di])])ing it is necessary to 
have some tank or container lai gi* enough to hold l lu‘ ])n>s(‘r\ al ive 
and allow the material seh'cted for treatment to be submerged. 
In many instances it is not necessary to submergi' the wdiole 
piece of timber, e.g., Fencing Posts, Gate Posts, Telephone 
Poles, etc. In such instancies it is only necessary to treat that 
part which comes into intimate contact with the ground. 
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15. Dipping is safer and surer than brash treatment and in 
general yields mucli better results. Dipping is a non-pressure 
process and relies on the absorbtive proi)erties of the wood to 
secure suc(‘essfiil penetration ; no doubt- atmosi)heric ])ressure 
helps t-o some extent in forcing the preservative into the wood. 
The apparatus may consist of any open vessel, such as a vat, 
barrel, tank, (*ylindrical metal retort, et-c. 

1(3. There arc many different methods and processes which 
may come under the heading of dipping for the purposes of this 
brief article, although they are not considered as such from a 
technical point of vii^.w. I propose to enumerate a few of the 
more important in common usage in various countries. 8ome 
of them are imminently suitable for Cyprus conditions. It may 
even be found that two nudhods may be employed together. 

17. Kyanizing Procenn, — The timber is steeped in a solution 
of Perchloride of Mercury (Men* uric chloride or (^orrosi ve 
sublimate) at atmospheric* temperature and pr(‘ssure. Tlu* wood 
is built up in the tank much in tiie same way as is done in 
seasoning, /.c., stickers or lathes are pla(*(‘d b(‘t\\'(Hui ea(*h layer of 
timber, and a space is left between ea(*h piece in the layer. 
The reason for this is to allow of a free (*irculalion of the solution. 
The strength of the solution is usually 1 

18. The length of time the timber must be k<*])t subimoged 
is variable as it })rincipally dc])ends on the* thi(*kness of the 
material to be treated. A rough estimate would be to allow one 
day for every in(*h of thh'kness, plus an extra day, c.c/., a 2" 
I)lank wmuld steep for 2 days i)lus the day extra, making 3 days 
in all. 

19. Needless to say, (Jorrosive Sublimate is an extremely 
dangerous poison, thend'ore it is imperative that it be handled 
with the utmost (*aution. It is always advisable to ha\e a 
container near the tank from which the solution can be ])umped 
into the tank, and at the (*om])lelion of the treatimuit it can be 
withdrawn and pumped back into the container. 

20. Opni Tank iVor*f%s%s*. — The plan or apparatus consists of 
a tank or contaim^r of any size* (*onvenient to the dimensions and 
quantity of timber to l)e treated at any one time. The container 
or tank must be so constructed that it- may l)e heated directly 
by a fire under the tank or preferably by steam (*oils passing through 
the liquid at the bottom of the tank. A suitable storage tank 
should be adjacent, fitted with a i)ump so that the preservative 
may be pumped into or out of the tank. 

21. The timber is placed in the tank and arranged as previously 
described. The creosote (or other preservative) is then admitted 
until it covers the timber to a depth of say (allowances must 
always be made for the exi)ansion of oils). The steam coils 
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are then heated until tlu^ 1(un])eratur(‘ ot 1 he ( reaches 

200® F. in th(‘ tank. This temperature is [naintained for one 
hour and then allowed to (*ool doA\n ; care must l)(‘ takem to k(M^]) 
the tiiober well covered. Althouji^h tin* usual tiiue allowed to 
cool down is about. 21 hours, this n(*ed not be a.dh(*r(‘d to very 
strictly, but may vary with the n(‘(*ds or* i*e(|uir(‘in(‘nts ot‘ the 
operator. The lower tin* t (*ni[)(*rature to whic'li the jrreservative 
is aJlow(Ml tn cool, tin* o'r<‘at(*r will lx* tin* absoiption. 

22. It’ the wood is seasoned (as it should lx*) it (‘ontains minute 
air spaces ; thus wh(*n tlu* waxxl is lH‘aied tin* air e\])ands and a 
(*ertain aiuount is driv(‘n out as air bubbl(*s wiii(‘h, with (*ertain 
timbers, cause a thi(*k fr*oth on the surface* of the (‘n*osote. On 
coolinji^, a partial va(‘uum is s(*t up owin^’ to tin* (‘outract ion of 
tin* air h‘ft in tlu* timlx*]* and so the j)res(*rvat ive is drawn into 
tin* tissu(*s of tin* timber*. This ])ro(*ess works v(*]y well with 
sle(*p(*rs. fencing’ ])osts, t(*l(*;^ra])h poles, and for* ^’(*neral farm work. 

25. P(tvy‘lf izi tifi . — In this process t In* ap])ai*at us is similar to t In* 
'M){)en Tank Pi*(X‘ess.'' 

2-1. Tin* pi‘(*s(*r\ at i\'e in this (*ase is a sa(*clrarine solution, 
fr<*(prently contaimn^ an admixture* of arsenu'. Time* taken 
d(*]X‘nds on size* and sp(*(*ies oi tim[x*r, and may \ar\ IVoni a few' 
days to 5 or 1 we(‘ks. Tlu* sacchariiu* solution (‘oils at a sli^ditly 
higher temp(*rature than water, tlu*r(*for(* tlu* w'at(*r in the wood 
(*scatx*s as st(*am. Owin^ to the slight diff(*i*(*nc(‘ in t(*mp(*i’ature, 
the action of ('onv(*rt in** tlu* waxxl moist uri* into st(‘ain is not so 
viol(‘nt as it would lx* with cr(*osot(‘ at 20d‘^ F. Tlu* wexxl libi*es 
are* not badly ruptui‘(*d as wordd lx* tlu* case* with creosote, and 
so ^xreen wo(xl (‘an be tj*eated by this pnx'css as soon as (*ut. 

25. Tlu* mat (*i‘ial should lx* left in t lu* solid ion unt il (juiti* (*old. 
This insur(*s a ^(‘r\ thorough absor])tion. 

2t>. linrHvftizntfi . — The solution is maeh* nj> in the ])i‘ 0 }>ortion 
of 1 It), of ziiu* (dd(uid(‘ to 5 gallons of water. Tiiiu* of immei*sion 
\a.i‘i(‘s from 10 to 21 da\s (n(*a.rly alwavs done* b> |)r(*ssur(‘ tr(*at- 
ment in in(xl(*i’n, u]) to dat(* practice, as tlu* tiiiu* is r(‘duced to 5-(i 
hour's). Apixu'a.tiis ma> lx* barr<*]s, taidxs, (*t(‘., (*tc. 

27. Manjdifizinfi . — A (*oi)}x*r suljrhate* solution is used in tlu* 
jiroportion of llh. of tlu* salt to I j^allons of water. Time of 
imm(*rsion is ap})roximat(‘ly 2 days for evei'v inch ot thickness 
of the material. 

28. 1 think that (*noui>ir has lx*en said about Wood 
Preservation to form a suitable introduction to a lurther sei'ies 
of brief articles on this subje('t. 

29. There is one more pixu'css I ini^ht meidion, w hi(*h may be 
of interest to Cypriots. It is used largely by the Aiiu*ri(‘an 
fanners for preserving fen(*ing posts. The posts are allowed to 
stand in a strong solution of lime water until required. Th(*y are 
then removed and (irie(i. When thoroughly dry they are painted 
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over with dilute solution of Sulphurie Aeid (H2S04). This 
s(‘ts u]) a. form of ease hardening where thi^ aeid was applied. It 
slioul(l only b(‘ used on dry soils. 

80. The two chief types of j>reservati\'(%s are oils and salts, 
or a mixture of the two in (lefiiiiti^ }U‘ 0 ])ortions. Generally 
speaking the oils give better results under all (‘onditions, whereas 
th(^ majority of t h(^ salts are soluble in water a.nd th<*refore eannot 
be used in (him]) soils as the salts h*ak out. very rapidly. On 
the other hand salts ar(‘ mueii (du^aper and where the eonditions 
are dry or on widl drained land tliey hav(‘ ])roved just as 
(dlieacious as th(‘ oils. 

81. The N'ast. Jiiajoiity of p(‘ 0 |)le to-day are under the 
impression that ])r(‘s(‘rvatives are of rat her a drab and monotonous 
colour. Tluue ar(‘ many propricdory preservati\'es on tht^ 
marktd to-day, su(*h as Anti- Ivot ", ‘‘ Arbolite ", ‘Mlaroboli- 
neum (or Pet(‘j*lin(‘um), '' Intcu'wood Kerno Liqnolite ”, 

Solignum ", (d('., (‘t(*., whicdi ea,n b(‘ obtain(‘d in a wide range 
of |)leasing (‘olours. Oak, Mahogany, h^bony, Grc^ms, Ileds, 
llrowns, and varying in pri(*e from bs*. Se/>. to jxu’ gallon. 
These are known g(merally as th(‘ l)eeorativ(^ Preservatives, and 
whim used on tiinbiu* vNith a distincdivc'. grain the etfecd is oft(*n 
very ])leasing. 

Diseases of Cereals. 

Py P. M. Nattuass, (torerfihH'Hl M jir(do(jist . 

III. — The (A)Vekei) Smtt or' IfAui.EV. 

Sevehe loss is eausiMl to the barley (‘I'op in (\vj)rus by two 
diseases which d(‘stroy tlu* ears as the ci‘o]) rea(*hes maturity. 
These ar(‘ th(‘ Pov(U*(m 1 and Loose Smuts. Th(‘y a.r(^ easily visibh^ 
to the naked e\(* and th(‘ blackiuuMl i^ars and nak(‘-d ear stalks 
an* I'amiliar to i*veiy farmer. Both (*an b(* seen to a greater 
or less extent in lu^arly (*vcry field of barley but tiie (k>vered 
Smut occurs with som(‘what gnnit(*r fre(]uency. This article 
deals \\ith the Covered Smut only, tin* Boost* Smut and its (control 
will b(* describ(‘d in a lat(*r issiu*. 

In tin* Cover(*d Smut, the cont.(*nts of the grain are replaced 
by a black powdery mass of minute spores but this, as the name 
of Covered Smut implies, remains firm and is tightly enclosed 
by tlu* skin of tlu* grain and by the scal(*s which surround the 
grain. Such dis<*ased heads are harvest ed along with t he healthy 
ones. During the thr(*s]nng proc(*ss these s])ore masses are 
broken up, s])on*s an* liberated and large numbers of them adhere 
to the healthy grains which thus becomt* contaminated. Power 
threshing machines and the threshing-floors may^ similarly 
become contaminated and enalde the spores to reach the grain 
from a healthy crop, subsequently threshed. 
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When oontaininatetl grain, wilh the adhering nmnl spores, 
is sown, the grain ami tlu> spores g<‘rininate at the sanie time. 
While the ])lant is still very young and before it aj)])ears above 
ground it beeonies infc'ctiMl by the aelual p(uietra.tion of the 
developing fungus. The fungus then eontinues to grow within 
the tissues of the young barley ]>la,nt, but not with sufficient 
vigour seriously to interfere with its growth or in anv wayjvisibly 
t.o atfeet- its health oi' app<-arance. The ])huit apy)(‘ars|nornial 
until th(‘ develoiniK'iit of tlu' ear !)egins. At Ibis stage then', is 
a burst of activity on tlu' part of I lie fungus ; it seizes uyion the 
food material which would normally go to tlu' swelling of the 
grain and produces the black mass of sjiores which rcjilace the 
healthy grain. 



Fig 1 — Tlie n^lit.hand illuaraiifm shews t.he Loostj Siaiit ; t>f BioK'y. iit'is* tin, 
sporo masses hav© hlowa away leaving only tho bari' stalk. 

The left-hand illustration shows a head of barley ufteetod by the 
Covered Smut ; the black spore masses are held together by the scales. 
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Prevention of Covered Hmnt, 

It will be Ke(Mi from tlie above tbat ihe fiiii^us causing the 
Covered Sjnut originates from si)ores whi(*h adhere to the outside 
of the grain. It. does not- ent(‘r the ])Iant until after it has 
germinated. If, therefore, the spores can be killed without 
injury to the grain, the resulting crop will be free from tha 
diseas(‘. To achieve this it is sutticiimt to treat the grain with 
a suitable ])oisoii. A well-known method is the formalin 
treatment. In this metliod tiu^ se<Ml is treated with a solution 
of formalin at t he strengtii of 1 })int of (‘ommercial formaldehyde 
solution to 40 gallons of water or drams to LM) okes of water. 
The method of ai)plying the treatment is the same as that for 
Cover(‘.d Sjnut of Wlieat and is fully (h^scrilxHl in No. 1 of this 
series (see The Coven^l or Slinking Smut of Wheat,'’ (Ufprns 
Agricultural Journaf Vol. XXVdII, Part d, Se])t., 10.4.4). 

During the ])ast season a. mu(*h simpler method has been 
used with success. It has Ixhmi found that dusting the se(‘d 
with ordinary dusting sulphui‘ will elT(H‘ti\(4y pn^veiit the disease. 
It has the further advantage^ over the formalin treatnumt in 
that the seed can be tri‘at<‘(l at any lime and stored until r(M|uir(ul 
for sowing. The <|uantity of sulphur to ust^ is as follows : — 

1 oke of sul])hur to 11 kiles of barley, 
or 

47 i drams of sulphur to 1 kile of barh‘y. 

The seed and the sulphur must b(‘ well mixed so that i‘aeh 
grain is (M)at(Ml with (Ik*, ]>owd(*r. The mixing (am best be doiu* 
in a simple ma(4une consisting of a drum mounted on a sjjindh* 
as described in the above-mentioned article* on the* Covered Wmut 
of Wheat. Such machiiK‘s can be se(*n at the Agricult urat 
J)e])artment and if available can be had on loan. The grain 
ainl t in* sul])hur (*an also be ini\(*d as follows : — 

(1) Spread tin* seed in a. thin layer on a st oik* lloor or 
tarpaulin and sjutuklc (‘A’(*nly with the* sul})hur. Then stir 
gently turning the mixtiin* ov(*r and ovei* for about ten 
minutes or until thoroughly mixed. The tiim* taken will 
dep(*nd on the* (juantity taken and the numbe*r of we)rke*rs 
stirring. 

(l!) Allot lK*r medhod is tei {dace the scimI and the^ sulpliur 
m a })owder-pre)of bag, such as a lle)ur sack. The twe) are 
then mixed by hoteling the bag up fre)m alternate ends so 
that the mixture falls freiin erne end e)f the bag to the otb(*r‘. 

It should be* borne in mind that it is ne)t advisable te) take 
seed from a badly attaeked crop, even if the treatment can be 
carrie*d out. 
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Thinning Deciduous Fruits. 

By B. J Wkston, GorrnnNmt Tlort/iriflfvrist. 

Thk ol‘ pears, a])ri(*(»ts, plums, et(*., is 

imperative, it fruit of the best quality and size is to be secured, 
hi Cyprus, at, the moment, thinning is looked u])(m as little 
short of criminal and the usual ar^jjumcmt is l)rou^>;ht forward that 
wind or hail usually do all (and mon*) t hinning t han is required. 
The fact remains that, it would lx* ditlieult to tind a country in 
which a greater pro])ortion of small truits of ])oor (|ualit,y was 
})rodueed. 

Apart from the iiroduction of truii of ^’‘ood size and ([uality, 
tlunr are other asp(‘(*ts of tliinniiif;- which should b(‘ taken into 
consideration, notabh^ ainoiij*: these bein^' the health and 
regularity of bearing of the tr(‘es. 

It is now recognized that if fruit tr(‘(‘s an^ left in an uiqiriined 
stat(‘, most of tluMii bear well onh in altcuTiate years. So also 
if very lar^i^ crops ar(‘ allowed to remain on th(‘ tri^e the wdiole 
of its enerfi'y is dissipated in tryinf»‘ to ripim lar^e (piantities of 
undersized, jioor (pialitN fruit, rnfort unat(*ly this is a V(‘ry 
common oceurnmce in (\vpi us, and much <lama-ji:e is done because 
th(‘ trees do not them mak(‘ sutluaent latiu'al and s])ur growth 
for the ])roduetion of the next season's cro]). This means the 
receiving’ of a lar^(‘ crop of poor (|ualit\ fruit oiu^ >(‘ar wdiich 
at the b(‘st f(‘tehes a v(*ry moderate jirice, and the ])ro])able loss 
of a profit able (*rop in the suc(*eedin”; y(*ar. 

The exhaustion of the tree, caused b\ tlu‘ ripening of large 
<|uantiii(‘S of small fruit, lUM'essitates a r(‘st for reeiqierative 
purposes ; this cannot lx* as good for tin* tr(*(* as bearing moderate 
ero])S regularly which entails no particular strain on the resources 
of tin* tre(\ Kven supposing that the weight of a large (‘rop of 
small fruit was ap])ro\imatel\ the same as that of a much smaller 
ero]) of good ([uality fruit the strain on the tree would lx* far 
greater in the first instance, as it has bei*!! proved (‘\]>erim(*ntally 
that the ])rodu(‘tion and ri[H‘ning of t lu* solid matter contained 
in tin* stones and keriu*ls is more exhausting than the etfort to 
])roduee pulp tissm* alone. From all points of view, then, it 
may be ac(*e])ted that the act. of thinning is ben(‘ticiai. 

The (qieration of thinning may oft(*n lx* fa.cilitate<l at the 
time of pruning, by tin* judicious thinning out of shoots and 
fruit spurs. Nowadays, in many fruit iirodueing (MUintries, 
the peach is pruned when it is in flower, su])ertluous blooms being 
removed, which ob\'iates t he necessity for heavy thinning later on. 
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With such fruits as the apri(*ot and plum it is also possible to 
prevent- overbearing by removing sucli twigs and laterals as are 
obviously overburdened with blossom, at the time of Howering. 
This causes no damage to the tree. 

Th(‘^ time for the actual thinning of the fruit (in the stone 
fruits) is when the pi]>s au^ (piite soft and (‘an be cut by a knife, 
before the woody tissue develops and the kernels form. 
In a.pples and pears th(‘ tiim*, for thinning is wdien the fruit is 
rather smaller than a walnut. At this time no call has been 
made upon the tree for the chief clunnical constitiient-s which 
form the stones, seeds, etc*., and much Ava-sted energy on the part 
of the tree is aAmided. 

Different (‘lasses of fruit naturally reciuire different- t-reatiiumt, 
and the disposal of tln^ (‘ro]) aftcu* })i(‘king must be taken into 
(‘onsideration. The fruit A\hi(‘h is U) be ex])orted should be 
heavily thinned, whilst that for home marked s need not be so 
heavily thinned. 

Apricots usually bear very lu'avy (‘rops and, tluwf ore, require 
a lot of thinning. Peaches also lu^arly always require it and 
should b(‘ thinned out to a distance of from 1 to 5 in(‘hes bet Aveeri 
each fruit. Plums, both Euro])ean and Japanese, are also 
tremendous bearers and if the whole (*rop la* l(*ft on the tree, 
the market value of tin* fruit is likely to be v(*ry litth* and the 
damage to the tree (‘onsidcu'able. To h*a-\'e th(*in from d to 4 
in(‘hes apart throughout tin* tr(‘(* may be said to be fairly 
satisfactory, ])ut of (‘ourse mu(‘h de])en(ls upon the Aigour of 
the tn*e and tin* pur])ose for which the cro}) is intended. 

Pears and apples also recpiire to be thinned. Some kinds of 
pears la*ar th(*ir fruit nat urally in clusters and these should not be 
drasticall.v thinned (/.r., Louise Pomn*). When clust(*.rs are 
found on most varieties, however, esp(*(‘ially those which are 
recognized b(*arers of large sized fruits, it is belter to thin out 
clusters to one or two ])ears only. Thinning the apple pays 
just as w(*ll as tin* thinning of any oth(*r fruit, and on good 
(‘ropping tr(*(‘s single S|)(H*iinens should be the rule rather than 
the ex(‘(*])tion, at about 1 inches apart. Very large varieties 
re(|uir(‘ (*v(*n more room lor proper (lev(*lopment. 

(bowers of de(‘iduous fruits in Cyprus jire earnestly requested 
to gi\(‘ thinning a- trial. Once they have done so we are 
(*onvin(*(*d that they will be ])leased with tin* results obtained, 
both w ith t in* im])roved (piality of the fruit and the tree, and will 
make t hinning a r(*.gular orchard pra(*tice in Cyprus, as it is 
in every other fruit-growing country. 
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Reports. 

The followiiif,^ extracts Iron) Iho March Ficport. of the Trade 
(k)mmiKsioneT for Cyprus in Tjoiidoii are of interes1< : — 

1 7. Sugared almonds, the trader in whicdi was n profitable 
oiK^ before intense competition wjis met from (*ut price” 
retailers, an^, almost, entirely imported into the United 
Kingdom from foreign countries, chietly from France*, Italy, 
and Russia. If, as seems probable*, an artie*le of eejual 
me*rit could l)e made in Cy])rus, t]H*re* shoulel be no elilticulty 
in s(‘lling it in this e*e)untry. Ce>m])laints luiAa*. been made* 
that sugare<l alnionds frenn Cyprus we‘re f‘e)und to e*e)nsist 
e)f a mixtures e)f sweud. anel bitter almonds, and sejme 
dissatisfaed-ion is fedt by impeu*te*rs. 

Subje*ed to e-omplianea* with the* (disteuns l)raw])ack 
(Sugar) Fiegulations, lOdI, all fe^exlst iitYs e'eunposed e)f not 
less than e)ne-]ialf e)f sugar, manufaed ureei and expe)rte*d 
fre)m Cyprus, ne)w re*ceiv(* the bene*-tit e)f a drawbae^k of 
]m])ort duty. This shenilel be e)l‘ se)]ne value te) the ])re)duce*r 
])artie‘ularly v\he‘re, as he*re, a new market is being e*x])le)red.” 

''LM. Sine*e mention e>f (\vprus lace* and e*mbioide*ry was 
n)ad<‘ in })a.ragraph dS of Rcj^en*! No. 17 the*re has de*velo])e*el 
a- small trade* in e‘mbre)ide*r\ weuked u])on imj)euded linen 
of line (|uality. 

After extensive en(|uiry the eauudusion has ben*n reaiched 
that while* there will al^^ays be a limited juarket, be‘st 
ex])loite*d by itine*rant sedlers as at ])res(‘nt, fen* (‘mbre)ielery 
on bre)wn native* fabrie*, the*re is a muedi more* im])e)rtant 
future before* laea* anel e*mbreudery on tine* Irish linen. 
Wholesale* impen*te*rs will handle* this wlu) are ne)t willing 
te) de‘,ail in eriibre)ide*ry on a bae'kgrenind e)f pe)or equality 
])re)vi<le*el tht*> eani be assureal that t he de*signs re*eiuireel will 
l)e* folle)we*d. 

Tlu*re sea*ms to be ne) re*ason why in time lae*e and 
embroidery from Cy])rus shenihl ne)t be*come as wedl known 
as that frenn Mealeira. whence, in 19dLb the value of im])orts 
into the Uniteal Kingelom a[)])re)acheel £50,000. The 
aelmissieni, free e)f (distoms eluties, by Order in Ce)une*il 
Ne). 1571 of the 2iid of March, 1951, of line*!) e)r ede)th im])e)rteel 
fe)r the purpose e)f being eml)roide*red in Cyprus and being 
subseepiently re-cxpe)rted, she)uld be* an elTective stimulus 
to the trade.” 

Thf^ fe)llowing report was rea*eive*al from the Imperial Institute 
e)n samples of pomegranate juice submit teal by this De^partmeat 
for examination : — 

Number. — 18329/33, 
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Volume, — Eaeli sample was al>out i j^allon in volinne. 

Jjahels . — Cyprus pome^anate juiee preserved with benzoic^ 
acid, in ]m)portJon 600 x)arts ])er million. 3.11.33. 
Cyprus ])ome{^ranate juice preserved with sulphur dioxide 
in prox)ortlon 350 parts per million. 3.11.33. 

l>escrip1ion . — Hoth samples were reddish-brown liipnds with a 
fruity odour and a sweet tasU^ The jui(‘(\s 
were cloudy and (‘ontained a slight dei)osit. 

BeJiulU of ExamJ'uaiiov : — 

: er(‘vi()us 

j I*r(‘seiit Samples | Samplo* 


1 Pi*esorv('(l 

1 With ben- 

1 zoic acitl 

1 

Prt'H(*rvcd 
with sul- 
)tlnn’ dioxidf 

1 

(Sweet) 

‘ 

Total Solids . . 

..; 16.9 

17.2 

17.7 

Total Soluble Solids . . 

.. 16.7 

17.1 

1 17.(> 

T?,pd luHivo' Siio'iirsi 

UK 



dextrose 

..! 15.2 

15.(1 

1 1.2 

lieady -formed TkHlucin}i: Sufrurs 

as 



Invert Sugar 

..! 15.7 

16.1 

1 1.6 

Sugars reducing only after inversion,! 



as sucrose . . 

..1 (U 

nil. 

1 nil. 

Acidity, as anhydrous (*itric acid 

••i 

(hi 

6.1 

The results are exi)resse(l as 

parts by weight in 

100 parts 


by volume of jui('e. 


Remarks . — The two juices are very similar in composition to one 
another and to the previous sanijile of swe(d 
jiomegranate juice from Cyprus. 

A trade rexiort on the juice is as follows : — 

Storage . — In order to ascertain the keeping qualify of 
the juice, both samides were stored for apiiroxiinalely t hree 
months and during that period submitted t-o various 
temperatures. IShortly aftor storing, the sample preserved 
with 350 parts of S02 per million and pasteurized, became 
fermented. The sample preserved with 600 parts of 
Benzoic acid x>er million, and iiasteurized, retained its quality, 
except for a little darkening and increase in cloudiness. 

Quality for beverage purposes . — Both samples of juice were 
very weak and insipid, and possessed no real fruit flavour, 
but a rather sickly sugary taste. The addition of a little 
citric acid did not bring out any fruit flavour. 


^ S«3e Imporial Institute letter of 7th April, *1032, 
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Conclusions , — This investigation has shown that raw 
pomegranate juice can he successfully preserved by 
pasteurization together with the addition of sodium benzoate, 
at the rate of 600 parts of Benzoic acid per million of juice. 
The present samples of juice, however, are so lacking in any 
characteristic fruit flavour that it seems extremely unlikely 
that such material would be acceptable to the trade in this 
country.” 


Exportation of Onions to the United Kingdom. 

(Based on, information kindly supplied by the Trade Commissioner ,) 

OvKU £2,000,000 worth of onions are imported into the 
United Kingdom annually of which more than half arc from 
Spain. The greater part of the balance are exported from Egypt 
and riolland. As a British Colony and so receiving 
preference, Cyprus is in a favourable position to compete for 
this trade. Prodindion is, however, in excess of demand and 
prices arc not likely to be high in the near future. 

In order to (‘ompete in this market it is essential that the 
onions be of good (juality, properly graded and packed and be 
consigned to the Xbiited Kingdom. Onions for export must be 
dry and hard and should be kept so by exposure to air while 
in storage and in transit and they should be kept as cool as 
possible. Spanish onions are x>Ji'^*ked in wooden slatted cases 
with two equidistant solid partitions ; each case contains 4, 5 
or 6 tiers of onions of one size only and weighs about 1 J cwt. net. 

Dutch onions are packed in bags containing 1 cwt. net, 
Cyprus onions should be carefully graded for size and only one 
size packed in each bag, the best market would be for onions 
between 2 inches and 3 inches in diameter. 

They should be packed in 10 oz. Hessian bags. They should 
be well ripened before export. About 140 lb. should be packed 
in each bag to allow for loss by evaporation to bring the weight, 
to 1 cwt. on arrival. 

There is little demand for onions in the United Kingdom 
before October. 

Marketing charges are approximately 1/3 per bag+«5% 
commission. This would not include insurance or charge^ for 
cable correspondence. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Importance of Cereal Seed Selection by the Pupils. 

By' M. Papaiacovou, Superintendent, School Gardens. 

Cereal seed selection in an agricultural country like Cyprus is of 
the very greatest importance as it admittedly contributes to the 
increase of production at. no significant expenses. Our industrious 
farmers knowing this only too well, apply, most of them, the 
selection of seed either by sieving the grain or dressing it by 
means of the grading and dressing machine. The best method, 
however, of seed selection is by choosing, prior to reaping, of 
the largest, perfifctest and healthiest ear-heads which are selected 
from amongst the. healthiest and most fertile tillers. From the 
ear-heads to be thus seU'cted we cut ofl' both edges, retaining the 
middle part which contains the healthiest and stoutest grain. 



Selection of ^^"heat Ears by Pupils of Voni School. 

The Agricultural Department with a view to encouraging 
the pupils of th(* elementary schools in seed selection, organized 
last year, it ('oinpetition amongst tlie pupils of the two upper 
school (‘lasses in 52 villages of the (V)lony — 457 pupils took part 
in the comi)etition and 150 book prizes were awarded to the most 
successful collectors. 
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A good quantity of seed wan selected by the j)upils which was 
sown either in the school gardens or jdots specially leased for the 
])urpose or in private properties, with a vi(»w to demonstrating 
the irnportan(‘e of seed (*orn selection in (*oinparison to adjacent 
fields sown with unselected seed. 

Arrangements have already been made for the repetition 
of this competition for seed (nrn selection during this year also, 
when the pupils of the two u])j)er classes will select, under the 
guidance of the Agricultural ()fficer of the District and their 
school-master, 500 ear-heads (‘ac h of them and prizes will be 
awarded to the most successful competitors. 

It has been observed that the pu])ils of to-day and young 
farmers of to-morrow evince gn^at zeal in their etfort to make 
the best select ion of ear-heads. Some of t hem go so far as to sele(*t 
ear-heads for ])reparing seed to sow the j)ropertles of t heir parents. 

AGRICULTURAL CALENDAR. 

()( TOHER TO DEtd^MHER. 

WoKMv ON J IIK EAOM AND IN THH (iARDKN, \'lNE\ARD<S: AiMAKV. 

October. 

F((rm (U'o/iH, — Harh'.v may be sown on dry soils but it is 
}»nde!*able to dider sowing wlu^at until tin* soil is sufliOeiitly moist 
and in suitabl(‘ (‘ondition. Slow aiding fertilizers such as su])er- 
phosphates mav be apiilied before the seed is sown and nit rogenous 
lertiliziu's may be addl'd after sowing if tin' weather is moist. 
Potatoes should bi' hoed and earthed uj). Picking of cotton 
should be (*omplet-ed before tlu' end of tlu' month. Towa^rds the 
('iid of th(* month, local varieties of linseed may be sown under 
irrigation ; jireparation of tields for imixirted varieties continues. 
Harvesting and retting of hemp should be started. 

Lirr-storlc, — Sj)e(*ial attention should now' be paid to dosing 
shee|) and goats for stomach-worm infeidion. The most 
prominent sym])toins of this trouble are diarrhoea and loss of 
(‘ondition. When })ossible, do not take flo(*ks out to pasture 
until the dew' has dried, ami avoid grazing on low-lying marshy 
land at this season. Large Hoi'ks should be divided into twm or 
three lots in order to avoid ex(*essive contamination of the 
])asture. In areas Avhere dukes (avdella) are found in the liver 
of sheep, application should be made to the Veterinary 8ervice 
for s})ecial treatment. Ewes due to lamb early in tlie season 
should receive some extra food, /.r., linseed cake, (‘rushed oats 
or barl(*y and straw. Any ewes or goat s w hich abort should be 
separated from t he healthy animals for at h'ast two w eeks. Cattle, 
horses and mules should lx* allowod jilenty of air in their stabh's, 
both by night. a.s well as by day ; this will prevent them from 
getting cliills when taken out- to work. Regulate the food 
according to the amount of work the animals are doing. 
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Poultry . — Examine the poultry houses to make sure they are 
free from tieks. All walls and ceiling should be plastered with 
gypsum so that there are no cracks or holes in which ticks and 
other vermin can breed and live. The roosts should be lightly 
burnt by passing over a piece of burning “ throumbi ” or by 
means of a blow lamp. 

Fruit Garden . — The citrus crop is now approaching maturity, 
all dead branches which harbour fruit rotting fungi, such as 
Diplodia or Black Rot should be removed as these sources of inten- 
tion are liable to introduce fruit rots in orchard and packing house. 

Fruit fly traps should be transfernMl to citrus trees as the fig 
crop is gathered. Traps should specially be i)laced on mandarine 
and thin-skinned orange trees as these are most readily attached 
by the fly. (bntinue the preparation of the ground for the 
establishment of new orchards. If the weather is still dry, irriga- 
tion should not be discontinued particularly of the citrus trees. 

Vegetable Garden . — Sow broad beans, s])ina(*h, lettuce, radish, 
peas ; plant suckers of artichokes and st ra wberries. Transi)lant 
broccoli ; earth up celeries. 

Flower Garden . — Sow sw<‘(‘t peas, stochs, clarkiai, antirrhinum, 
salpiglossis, collinsia, etc. Pot bulbs or plant outdoors tulips, 
(U'ocus and fresias. 

Vineyard . — Vintage is completed in all areas by the end of t he 
month. Hoe round the vines aftcu* vintage is o\ er ; this allows 
thc^ autumn rains to penetrate the soil. Remove tin* surfac'C 
roots. The practice of allowing cat tle, shec^]) and goat s t o enter 
the vineyards for eating leaves and canes is vcuy detrimental to 
the vines and this practice should be discouraged. 

Apiary . — Start wintering pre})araIions. Go through each 
hive in the apiary and remove the defective combs free from brood, 
honey and pollen. (i*owd the bees by pushing (iose to the 
remaining frames a division-board. Take note of the hives that- 
are in need of winter stores and tind out whether every hive is 
headed with a good queen and is in possession of some brood. 

Feed rapidly those in need, with thi(*k syrup made up of two 
})arts sugar dissolved well with one i)art watcn, before cold weather 
sets in, giving sufficient quantities to last till the following late 
spring. 

On the approach of cold wc‘atlier thoroughly close each hive 
and pack the top with dry ])acking maternal leaving but a wide 
flight) o])ening or entrance at the bottom, to whicdi fix an alighting 
board sup])orted by a slanting board reaching thc‘. ground. Make 
the top and sides rain-proof and leave the bees quiet to hibernate 
without any further interference till spring. 

After attending to the above directions, an occasional walk 
round the apiary in winter to see that no disturbanc‘e has oc*curred, 
is all that is required for safe wintering. 
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November. 

Farm ('rops. — Coiitinuo. .sowing barley. If good rains have 
fallen in (letober allow the weeds to eome uj) on land intended 
for wheat and plough in the weeds before sowing the wheat. 
If the w(^ath(*r eontimies dry, delay sowing wheat until the end 
of the month. Sow broud beans, vieos and fodd(‘i- ei ops. Pot atoes 
api)roaeh maturity and early (u-ops are raised, (lathering of 
cotton shoidd be completed during this month, although if 
sowing was done early, it. will have finished already, (lotton 
gathered this month will ])robably have been damaged by boll 
worms and should not be used for seed, only seed from early 
gatlu^rings being saved for sowing, (htton y)lants should be 
uprooteci and destroyccl as soon as the harvest is completed in 
order to check the breeding of boll worms. Bolls still unripe 
towards the end of this month are not worth troubling about, 
as they are sure to be damaged by boll worms and will not ripen 
so late in the season and should be de.stroyed. 

November is tin* best moidh for sowing tin* local varieties of 
flax or linseed, (’ontinue to plough, roll and harrow fields for 
importe<l varieties for tibr<'. 

Lirc-xioek . — The recommendations for October should again 
be followed, especially in regard to the treatment and management 
of sheep and goats. At this season, the flocks are in low condition 
as a result, of shortage of food during the summer months, and 
they are. tlKuefore, liable to heavy infestation with worms in 
the stomach and lungs. Losses from these causes are best 
])rev«‘nted by giving a little hand-feeding to the Hocks every 
morning, by avoiding overcrowding and by dosing the animals 
with copiH'r sulj)hate solution. 

Early cases of the disease of goats, known locally as animo- 
vloyia ” (Labial Dermatitis), should be looke<l for and the 
a,])pearance of tin' afl'evdion should be re])orted without delay 
to the Veterinary OtHce. 

Povltrji . — .St rict cleanliness and freedom from ticks and lice are 
the essent ial favd.orsin ]»romoting health and production in fowls. 

Fruit Garden . — Continue at.t<*ntion to fruit fly traps and collect 
and destroy all fallen fruit daily. 

Vegetable Garden. — ('abbages, cauliflowers and celery now 
become available. Oontinue sowing broad beans, spinach, 
radish, peas and lettuce. Transplant lettuce seedlings. 

Flower Garden . — Bulbs should now be planted out. Flower 
beds renewed, manured and prepared for transplanting spring 
flowering seedlings. 

Fmct/ard.— Proceed with first ploughing. Tie together the 
canes of the vines if they interfere with the work. Dig round the 
stent of the vines and prune superficial roots so as to encourage 
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d<‘<“]) root ing. Sl.art digging t he land seti aside for new vineyards. 
Transports animal nninure t.o the vineyard. 

Apinry . — See and follow ( 'alendar for ( letober. 

December. 

Farm (‘rops . — Sowing of barley should be finished early this 
month. Wheat sowing shouhl be earned out this month if 
e-limatJe and soil conditions are favourable. (!ontinue sowing 
broad beans and vieos. Fields for (‘umin should be pre])ared 
for sowing. Potatoes reaeh maturing this month and shouhl be 
raised. 

Cotton ]>lants must be destroyed not later than the date 
notified, which is usually Ifith December. 

December is the latest jnonth during which local varieties 
of flax should be sown. Irnjmrted flax seed varieties may be 
sown in December if a shortage of irrigation water in the coming 
spring is anti<‘ipaf.ed. Flax fields which by now ought to have 
been finally cultivated should be left to themselves to permit 
the germination of weeds which will th(*n be ])l()ughed in 
immediately before sowing the s(‘ed. 

Lii'e-fitock . — (Vittle and ecpiines should be talc(‘n out for 
€^xercis(‘ at' least once each day when they an^ not working, and 
they shouhl, if possible, have a yard in which they can be turned 
loose for th(>- greater part of each day excej)t when it is raining. 
Tf it is impossibh' to give them this exeivise, care should be taken 
to reduce the ration of beans, vet.ehes or barley and to allow phmt y 
of air and sunlight into the stables. 

Hhe(^p and goats require treatment' for stomach-worm and 
for lice and • other skin-})arasites. Pit*gnant' ewes and she-goats 
shouhl be placed in st^parate Hocks and giv en extra feeding for 
at least two weeks before they are due to give birth. If cases 
of abortion occur, the fact shouhl be rei)orted to the Veterinary 
Service who will advise remedial measures. Mandras should be 
well-sheltered with good slope for easy drainage, ajid they shouhl 
be kept as clean as possible. 

Poultry . — The utensils used for food and water should be 
kept thoroughly clean. If the birds are in a small enclosure, 
the foo<i should always be given in a vessel of some kind — it 
should not be scattered on the ground which is always conta- 
minated by droppings. 

Fruit Garden . — Fruit trees, especially deciduous trees, may 
be trans])lanted. Avoid this work on windy or cold days. Holes 
shouhl be opened in advance of transplanting. Staking after 
planting is essential, especially if the trees are of any size. 
Continue attention to fruit fly traps and destruction of fallen 
fruit. 
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V f (lot able Garden , — As in C^alendar for Novoinher. 

Flower Garden , — Give special at-leiition to bulbs. Si^edlings 
of spring flowering plants may be potted and, if necessary, given 
shelter. 

Vinof/ard, — ('ont-inue winter (uiltivation, jdough or dig up 
the land. 

Pruning may (‘ommence^ ab the end of tlu' mouth, if tine weat her, 
and especially ab the low<u* altitude. 

ITse animal manure where necessary. 

(\)ntinue proj)agation by layering. 

Colle(‘t- cuttings for new plantations and bury them, after 
24 hours immersion in running water, in the earth. 

(Continue pre])aration of tbie land for new plantations. 

Apiary , — See and follow ('alendar for ()(‘tober. 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES. 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only 
It should be understood that nnacee])te(l manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prejiaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agricnltur(% price dr;';, per number, 
or by post \cp. 

Annual subscription payable in a«lvance Ifu;?. j)ost free. Overseas 
subscription 18r/>. (2/-). 

SCALE OF ADVKKTISKMKNT CHARGES. 

A uniform reduced rate is charged for all advertisements which 
covers their insertion in the English, GnM‘k and Turkish issues 
respectively. 

As special elforts are being made to increase the circulation 
of the Journal in the Colony and Overseas it may be regarded as a 
valuable medium for advertising. 

The following are tlu^ rates in forc(‘ : — 

Cover — Full jiage, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 15 0 

Inside PAGES — Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 2 8 0 

„ Half page „ 14 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 12 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges jiayable in advance. 

PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first lb words, 2.s‘. Exceeding It) words but not 
exceeding ,*12 words, 4,v. For every a<lditional 8 words (up. 

These charges include insertion in the English, Greek and Turkish 
issues. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Jownal, not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 

The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal ’’ is published in March, June, 
September and December. 

The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Short Price List of Publications for Sale at the 
Government Printing Office, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Towahds tlio close of the >ear the a^ricMilt uriil situation and 
outlook liav<‘ iiupi'oved eonsi<i(‘rably and tlu^ ])ros|)(‘ets are 
belter than at any time during the past t] years. Autumn rains 
although not ])h‘ntil‘ul have been fairly well distributed throughout 
all distriets and th(‘ })lanting of eereals is w(dl advan(a‘d. At the 
tJme of going to ])r(‘ss eo])ions rains have fallen throughout the 
Ishtnd and tlu^ ])rosi)(‘ets for a-bunda.n(*e of (*ereal jmxliKdion, an 
impro\(‘ment in th(‘ grazing situat ion afid a. ndurn tn normal of 
th(‘ domesti(* and irilgation water su])i)lies appc'ars to b(‘ fairly 
well s(‘(*ured for Ihdo. 

:fc J|« 3i« Hs * * 

Vink ISotks. 

The vintage was earlier tlian usual this year and production 
some below av(‘rag(‘, but the (piality of the grapes was 

good. \V(»ather conditions (*ontinu(‘d faA'ourabh' during th(^ 
raisin and wine-making season. The production of scalded 
raisins is estimattxl to b(‘ sonn^ l,50t) tons. There is also an 
im|)rovement in the (juality and production of sun-dried raisins. 
The (juality of th(‘ wines is satisfa(*tory, they are of a. higher 
alcoholic strength but poor in colour. Trade in wines with 
Egypt has revived on aca'ount of the rt'vised tarritfs on alcoholic 
(‘ont ent whiidi are now more favourable for (\y])rus wines. 

The pri(‘e list of plants ainl seeds for sale at Government 
Nursery Gardens has been revised and the new ])rices now in 
force are : — 

Citrus Fruit Trws (Graftod) each 

Deciduous Fruit Trees (Grafted) .. . . 4 each 

Bush Fruit Trees each 
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Other Fruit Trees 

.. each 

Carobs, Almonds and Figs 

. . lep. each 

Forest Trees 

.. each 

Industrial Plants 

.. lep. each 

Vines (Booted cuttings). . 

. . 5 paras each 

Roses (Rooted cuttings) 

. . lep. each 

Blackberries and Lo([uats 

. . 0.^ep. each 

^Strawberry Runners 

. . 5 paras each 

Ornamental plant s hardy |)erennials . . 

. . 3ep. each 

Ornamental plants hardy herbaceous . . 

. . lep. each 

Mulberry (Grafted) 

. . lep. each 

Vegetable and flower siH^dlings 

. . 5 paras each 

Vegetable and flow(*r seeds 

. . lep. j)(^r pkt. 


Plants jind seeds ar(‘ olTered only s 


il)jeet to supplies l)eing 


availabl(\ 


Not nior<‘ than 50 of any one ^ari(dy will l)e supplic^d 

to any individual exeepti nndiu* special eireiimstaiua^s and when 
authorized by the Direetor of Agrienlture. 

Terms : Strietly (‘ash. 

Applieations for sui)])lies may be made to any o0ie(*r of the 
Agri(‘ultural l)(‘partment, and they should be made well in 
ad\'an(‘(' of tin* dat(* when tin* plants will be napiiml. 


*}!«♦)(::{£ He 


Kean Aphis. 

At this lime of the year the atta.(*ks of this p(*st usually appear 
and b(^an ero])s should be wateluMi so that tin* (‘ominen(*em(mt of 
th(‘ attack (‘aJi be seen and its spn^ad be (*heek(‘d. The spraying 
of a crop of beaiis is a somewhat ditlieult and relatively (^xixnsive 
operation if it- is done wlun the ])lants havi^ become^ large, but 
if the attack is sc^en in its (‘a-rlier stages when only a- few plants 
are attac'ked and while the ])lants are still small, then the 
removal or spraying of these plants oreut-ting olf ainl destroying 
the attacked parts of them will Indj) eimsiderably to prevent a 
severe attack develo])ing later on. 

* ♦ * * Ht He 

Hibernation of Hilkwohm Ecuis. 

Suitable accommodation in a house at Pedhoulas has been 
rented by the Agricailtural Department for the hibernation of 
all loc'jdly produced and imported silkworm eggs, where t hey will 
be under the supc^rvision of a Sericmltural lnspe(*4-or. 

It has been decided that Pedhoulas is the most suitable place 
for this hibernation owing to the temperature there being 
relatively constant and this village is conveniently accessible 
for the purpose. 
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HERKniLTUKAL StATJON, KALOPANA^ [OTIS. 

Rearing’ of UO ditferent ra(*es and crossings of silkworms was 
(‘ixrried out this year in the Sericultiiral Station, Kalopanayiotis. 
Silkworm eggs produced from some of t hese rc^arings are available 
for sah‘ next seri(*ultural season, ])rimarily to silkworm egg 
producers for reproduction and for the im])rovement of their 
own races. 

A quantity of tlu' eggs will be issued to Cirls’ Schools for 
demonst rational silkworm rearing and th(‘ r(*inainder will be 
available for sale tn cocoon producers. 

* jK * * * * 

Study of Bird MuaiATioN. 

Lt was reported during the })ast autumn that two bee-eaters 
(*aj)tured in Larna(*a l)isti‘H*t wer(^ found to bear numbered 
rings. Information has now Ixeeii r(‘(*eived that oiu^ of these 
birds, captured on 21th Se])tcmber, 19.S1, had been r(‘leased near 
Sindel, in the district of Provadia in north-(Tistern Hulgaria 
on 1 1th June, 193J, and had, therefore, carried its ring for over 
a year, while the other bird, which was caught on ‘Joth Scqdember, 
1934, Avas released at Jerki, in the (lOv^uTum^nt of Kijeiv, rkraine, 
Soutlun’u Hussijq on 21st July, 1934. 

Th(‘ marking of birds b\ nu‘a,ns of numbered rings pla(*ed 
on their l(‘gs is being (‘arri(Ml out in several countries in Euro})(‘, 
and it is hoj)ed by this m(‘ans to obtain \aluabh‘ information 
regariling their movenumts during tlunr migrations. Such 
information has already b(um obtaiin^d by similar means in the 
cases of tln^ swallo^^ and th(‘ white stork. 

Although many thousands of birds of various kinds are 
ringed at great troubh^ and ex])ens(s only a, very small jiroportion 
of them are found again, and it- is, tlHU'efore, im])ortant that any 
rings whi(4i are fouinl should be returned to the authorities 
concerned, and it is jiarticularly re(|iu*sted that any rings which 
may be found should be returned either to the address given on 
the ring, or to the Agricultural l)e])artinent to be forwarded. 
The da.t(‘ and place where the bird was found should always be 
given as this is very important as it indicates the length of time 
which t he bird has re(|uired for its journey. 

Appointment of Manaot:k, Stoc'K Farm. 

Mr. J. P. Mauk*, Suiioriiitpiideut of Agrieultim', Nigoria, has 
heoii appointed to the ])ost of the Manager, Stock Farm,Atlialassa, 
which became vacant on the retirement of Mr. Cl. Barrett. 
Mr. Maule assumed duties at Athalassa on the 27tli September, 
1934. 
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Pigs and Poultry for Athat.assa. 

Three hoars [iiid three giltwS of the Large Black breed of pigs 
have been imrchased in England for Athalassa Stock Farm. 
The boars have been wSi)ecially selected from herds of repute for 
use as Stud Boars in Cyprus. 

Amongst the new imiiorted poultry are included : — 

1 pen of Rhode Island Reds. 

I pen of White Leghorns. 

1 i)en of Light Sussex. 

Each pen consists of one cockerel and eight pullets. An 
additional Rluxie Island Red cocktnvl and a Light Sussex 
(‘ 0 (‘kerel ha\ e also hem pur(*hased. 

All the above j)()ultry were hnnl from hens with good laying 
re(‘ords at Messrs. Chi vers & Sons estates, Iliston, ('ambridge. 


PinZLS FOR S(ai()OL (tARDENS. 

The Colony ])riz(‘ for the best school garden, for fhes(‘hool- 
year 193.V34 was awarded to the s(*hoolmasters of Cypsos 
Village School, Famagusta District, Messrs. Christoforos Loizou 


and Ceorge Nu'olaou. Th<‘ 
were as follows : — 

Nicosia- District . . 
Larna-(*a- ,, 

Limassol „ 

Paphos ,, 

Kyrenia- ,, 

* ♦ * 


best gardens in the othiu* Districts 

. . Evrykhou and Eylenja. 

. . Ara-dhippou and Kiti. 

. . Agros. 

. . Yeroskipos. 

. . Kara vas. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


DKMONSTKATIONAI; SlLKWOKM HeAH 1N(J (JiliES' SCHOOLS. 

Tho usual aiTaufjcimMit s for foixluofing Demonstrational 
Silkworm liearing in Girls’ Schools was (*arric(l out by the 
Agricultural Dci-artment in co-opcration with the E<iucation 
Dc])art incut. 

These (lemonstrations were arranged at 125 Greek and 13 
Turkish Girls’ Schools and 1,648 school girls folio w'ed the 
demonstrations from the hatching of the silkworm eggs to the 
jiroductiou of the cocaions. The highest production was 78 okes 
cocoons per oimc(‘ of silk seed and the average production for 
128 schools was 45;,,; okes. The production of the previous 
year was 69J okes and 42 okes respectively. 
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These satisfaetory results clearly demoiislrale the value of 
this work in assisting to improve the standard of production 
amongst the cocoon producers in the villages. 

Prizes wei‘e awarded to 72 scdioolmistresses of 42 ditterent 
schools and the best prize was won l)y Miss Ant igoni loannides, 
schoolmistress of Kolossi. 


Cfiangk in Titles of AGunTnyruKAJ. OFFirEus. 

As from 1st January, 11)35, certain changes in the titles of 
the Agrhiultural Field Staff will be brought into etfecd. 

The Government Horti(Tilturist b(H*omes Superintendent of 
Agriculture and th(‘ three Assistant Insp(‘ctors of Agriculture 
become Assistant Agri(*ult ural Su])erintendent s. 

The Su])eriiit endent, S(*hool ( larchuis, Scnioi* Sericnlt ural 
Inspector and thi‘(‘c I)istri(*t. Agricultural Su])erii]tendents, will 
be graded as Agricultural Officers. All former Agricultural 
Suptu’visors and Agri(*ult ural Assistants, Ist and 2nd Grade, will 
in t‘utur(‘ be classiMl as Agricultural Assistants. 

This m*vv regradiiig of the Field and District Staff, in addition 
t<j siriiplifying titles and placing the various offic<‘rs on an 
im])roved iiKU'cmental sca.l(‘, is a further stej) iJi the r(‘organization 
of the District Staff introduced last year in the im])ro\emenl of 
th<‘ service to the Agricultural ('ommunity for itinerant 
agricultural instruction. 


A(iKi(TT/r(mAL Prodfct: (Export) Law, 1933. 

The Regulations now in force under the Agricultural Jhnduce 
(Exj)ort) Law for the inspection of (ttrus fruits and i)omegranates 
have been reviscal and new Regulations for citrus fruit only 
will come into force on tln^ 1st January, 193.5. Th(‘ new 
Regulations were [)ublished in the (UfpniH Gazette of 7th December 
1931. 
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Report on Psyllium Seed from Cyprus. 

By the Imperial Ijnstitute. 

The sample of Psyllium seed which is the subje(‘t of this 
r(‘j)ort was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Director 
of Agriculture. 

The seed luol been grown at the ( Vntral Experimental Farm, 
and it was desired to ascertain its (juality and commercial value. 

Descuuptiojn. 

The sample weighed LMlt). and consisted of glossy, cho(*olate- 
brown, small ovoid seeds, a few of which had ])artly lost their 
hard outer (*overijig. 

The present; seeds were found to resemble a commercial sam[)le 
of Fheiich Psyllium seed in lustn^ but to be sonn^what darker 
in (*olour. They were of much bett(u* apiHTirance than the 
jnevious samph‘ from Cyprus (see Imperial Institute report dated 
18th Novembiu*, 1932), which had a. dull, steely surface. 


Results of Examination. 

The dimensions and weight of the se(*ds wer(‘ didermined 
and ar(' shown in the following tab](L togetlKu* with tlu^ 
(*()rres])onding ligiir('s for the sa;mpl(‘ of Psyllium sochI from (\v])rus 
referred to above, and those for comnuTdal sami)les of S])a!iish 
and French Ps\ Ilium secal : — 



I A rupli 
.r.) 

Preadili 

(approx.) 

Wright of 100 seeds 


m m . 

m m. 

(fra ms. 

Present sample . . 
Previous sampl(‘ from 

. . 2.5 

.. 1.5 

. . . . 0.13 

Cyprus . . 

Commercial samples : — 

. . 3.0 

. . 1.5 

. . . . 0.13 

Spanish.. 

. . 2.0 

. . 0.5 

. . . . 0.00 

French . . 

. . 3.0 

. . 1.5 

. . . . 0.15 


The moisture and oil (oiitent of the jirescmt. sample an‘ shown 
below, together with those of the earlier sample from Cyprus and 
of samples of commercial 8])anish and Freiudi Psyllium seed used 
for com])arison : — 


Present HmnpJe 
/o 

Moisture 11.5 . . 
Oil .. G.4 .. 


Previous Sdfnple 
from (Cyprus 

/o 

. . 8.3 . . 

.. 7.0 .. 


C 'om mere ial Samples 
S panish Fren ch 


% 


0 / 

/o 


. . 11.7 . . . . 10.7 

.. 0.4 .. .. 8.2 
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The swelling factors of these four samples were determined 
by H. W. Youngken’s modification of (1eveng(U’\ test, and 
were found to be as follows : — 


Present sample . . . . . . . . . . 17.5 

Previous sample from (-yprus .. .. .. 14 

Spanish seed .. .. .. .. ..17 

French seed (1) . . . . . . . . . . 11 

do. (2) 13 


These results show that the present 
satisfactory swelling ])ower. 


am])l(‘ of seed has very 


POMMKRCUAL VALUJO. 

The seed was submitted to the two firms of importers in 
London who re])orted on the previous samjile received in 1932. 
The iirst firm furnished the following observations : — 

We would say that this com])ares very favourably with 
the Freiuti sccmI. The demand, however, has fallen off 
treimuidously in llu^ last few years aiul th(‘ ‘'fad'’ which 
advertising created in x\merica for this article^ has practic'ally 
died out . 

We arc* certainly of the opinion that there is no scope for 
the* Island to cailtivate this on a commercial scale, and for 
your guidance we wuiuld say that it is possible to-day to 
buy cut tier tlie Frc*nch or the* Italian sc‘(*d at 30.s'. per cw1. 
c.i.f. liondon — a mat<*rial decline since* w(* wrote I wo yc*ars ago.” 

The sc*cond firm statc*d that ‘'actually the salc*s of llsylliiim 
sc*c*d have* fallc*n off very considerably of late," thus (‘ontirmiiig 
the* iiiformatioii given above*. 


Peviarks. 

The* i)re*seiit sami)le‘ of IVvllium se*e*d is of more attractive 
api)earan(*e than that re*e‘e*ive*d from Fy])rus in 1 932, and is 
superior in mucilaginous properties both to the latter sample 
and to the e*ommercial Fre*ne*h seed which was used for 
comparison. In view, how ever, of the small demand now^ existing 
for the* scH'd, and to the fae*t that. sup])lies are e)l)tainable from 
France, Spain and Italy, it is doubtful wdiether unde*r ]>reseut 
e'onditions it wu)uld be worth while to produce it on a comme*re*ial 
scale for shipment . 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CYPRUS 
Production and Disposal of Dairy Products. 

By a. PiTCAiRJV, Afisisiant Director of Agriculture. 

As Official Dck^gato for Cyprus attcuKling the 10th World 
Dairy Congress ludd in Italy in the sjuing of this yeai*, 1 madci 
investigations prior to my departure to Italy on the production 
and disposal ol‘ dairy products in Cy])rus, and the following 
is a summai-y of a memorandum prepared on this subject : — 

General. 

Dairy* produ(*ts (*onstitule on(‘, of the leading if not the most 
important item of did of the Cyprus rural community. Presh 
milk is not consumed by the ('y print to an\ considiTable extent 
but locally made milk ])rodu<‘ts in the shape of chees(^-, hallumi, 
butter, yiagourt and mahallepi r(‘])res(‘nt a \aluable foo(l 
(‘ommodity of the. Island. JNlost of these [)rodu(‘ts are either 
])repared in the licme, or in small dairies for sah‘ in tlu^ village 
or to neighbouring \illages, while in c(*rtain centres and towns a 
mimb(U‘ of dairyiiKUi ar<‘ (Uigaged in tin* manufacdun^ of (*lHH‘se 
for ex])ort which ite.m takes an important ])lac(‘ in the eY])ort 
trade. 

Th(‘. dairy industry in (Cyprus is dei)end(‘nt upon sh(‘e]) and 
goats, only in the large towns are dairy cows ke])t to supply 
the demand for fresh (*ows milk. The long dry summer, the 
absence of suitable grazing and the high (*ost of ])roducing 
fodder cro])s do not encourage the Cynrus farmer to k(M^p dairy 
cows unl(\ss there is an assured market for the milk, but there are 
possibilities for develo{)ment in this direction as improvenuuit 
in animal husbandry, pastiin^ management and fodder crop 
production takes place. 

(dieese makers are finding more difficulty in mai’keting their 
])roducts abroad in face of com[)etition from otluu* countries 
j)roducing similar tyj)es of cheesi* and tlu^ iiiiport s of (hairy {)rodiice 
tends to increase and gradually oust. th(‘ Cyprus product in the 
local market. In view of this the dairy industry, like many 
other industries meeting k(aui (*omj)etition, requin^s constant 
attention, if it is not to decJiiu^, in onhu* to maintain, im])rove 
and expand it from all its aspects, both in r(‘gard t(» th(‘ methods 
practised in animal husbandry and in the nianufa(dure of dairy 
])roduce. 

With th(‘ ne(*essary sup])ort given by the De])artment of 
Agricultur(‘, togetlHU* with tlie wliolediearted (a)-op(U‘ation of the 
farmers and })rodu(*ers, there is every chanc'e foi* the Island to 
retain and im])rove its ])osition in this industry. 
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Breeds of Cattle, Sheep and Coats. 

(UnUe . — Tlu^ Hativo cattlo of (^pnis iho, r>ritish 

Occupation were mainly bred for drau^dit ])uri)OKCs and a very 
suitable ty])e of draft animal is still produced. Thvn^ are two 
distiiud native types, namely, the Ab^ssaoria brecal and the 
Paphos breed.” The ‘‘ Alessaoria bre(Hl is a lai^Ccdy lu^avy 
animal suitable for the plains and the “ Pajdios breed ” a smail 
animal adaf)table for the mountains and hills. Since the British 
()c(‘upation a considerable trade has develoi)(‘d in ex])ort of live- 
stock to m^arby countries for fresh meat and with a \ i(‘\\ to 
im])ro\in^' the Cyprus <‘attle for meat and milk }u*oduction 
different bre<Hls have been imported from time to time and work 
on s(d(a*tion and ^n‘adin”“ U]) of native bre(Mls have been ('arried 
out more (\s]KH*iaIly since the establishment of the Athalassa 
Stock Farm in 1902. 

Nati\<‘ (‘ows ar(', v(uw ])oor milk<‘rs but st(‘])s hav<‘ Ihmui taken 
to improv<‘. the milk yield and cpiality of meat of tlu* local l)r<a‘d 
by s(‘l(‘ction without d<derioratin<’- the value of the animals for 
draught jiiirposes. Sp(H*ial attention has also beem eixim to 
(‘ncouraj.i(‘ local (hiiryimm to keep ])ur(‘ briMl, hall-bred or si^haded 
local dairy cows. 

— Th(‘ (\\j)riis fat -tailed shecj) are (‘onsid(‘r(Ml 1)> some 
authoriti(‘s to be indi.^<‘nous to tlu^ Island, th(\\ ari^ similar to 
th(^ Syrian ra(M^ of fat -tailed sheej). 

Apart from thi‘ im[)ort of two M(*rino rams and si\ Merino 
(‘wes for imj)rovem(‘nt of wool [irodiu't ion, no brcHMls of sIhh^P 
ha\(' b(MUi import(‘d by CoA(‘rnm(*nt to improxe th(‘ milkiiiju' 
(jualiti(*s of Cyj)rus sheep. 

(Umls . — The native Cy])rns f^oat like th(‘ fat-tail(‘d (^vpius 
she<‘p are considered to b(‘ a ('yinus ty])e of th(‘ Asia. rac(*. 

Different bn^eds of o()ats have Imhui im])ort<Hl from tim(‘ to 
time and an impi’o\ (*d type of ^oat is kept in a number of \ ilhiii(‘s. 
Malt(‘se lioats were introdu(‘e(i in 1939 with a vnwv to im[)ro\iii<' 
the milk yi(‘ld and to emamrajic tin* shei)herds to abamhm, for 
a moiH^ prodiKdive and h‘ss destructive animal, the simii-wild 
native piats which caus(‘ so much depnalation in the forests. 

AIanagement, Feeding and Bkeedin(4 of Cvttle, 
Sheep and Coats. 

Caitlv , — There are over 43,000 head of cattle, but cattle 
breedin^^ in Cyprus in the sense of breeding', rearing and 
maintaining a herd of cattle as a business is not jiraetised. 
Farmers as a rule possess only a few animals for draught pui‘])Oses 
and raise a calf or two a year for sale or to replace^ animals fo • 
draught. The cattle are grazed on natural pastures from March 
to October, green barh^y, green maize and lucerne are fed if 
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avjiihiOle. animals (luring winter are housed in nither 

primitive stables ond a ration of vetches, oats and chojiiied 
slra-w is fed. 

(\)ws ill town dairi(‘S are stall fed and given a ration of 
foods! iiiis (‘asily a.vailabl(‘ in Cyprus consisting of chopped strav, 
bran, 1 >umi 1 lagans, barh'V, carobs and sesaiiu* (*a.k(‘. 1'he broad 
])(‘ans, ])crl(\v and carobs are sometiiiuss substituted by vidcdu^s, 
oats oi’ iins(Hal according to (‘ircuinstaJU'cs. In s])ring aaid 
suinima* gii'cm foddcn* is gnen. 

r>rccdiug is (‘arri(Ml on throughout th(‘ vaair, but (‘iTorts ar(‘ 
madi* to < !rangi‘ for I'ows to calf during tln^ s(‘a>son fJanuary to 
April V iaai ginam forag(‘ is phmtiful. 

The cahes suclvl(‘ for 0 to 7 inontlis. 

>s7a r/>. - -Flo(*ks ari‘ grazed on tin* luitural jiastures and on 
stubbh^ aitn* har\(‘st, gr(*en lorag(‘ is gi\(‘n wlum a\aiIabU‘. 
In tile plains Ihx'ks ot sli<M*p and goats ar(‘ grazed tog(*t]i(*r and 
in wint<‘r tlu*y ari^ brought into inandras or compounds witli 
0 ])(‘n sli(‘lters. Tli(‘s(* (‘omjionnds ar(‘ usually too small ain^ 
unsuitable to accominodat(‘ the number of animals jihuMMl in 
tluMii and tlie oN’(‘r(’ro\\ ding and unli(‘altli> conditions results 
in loss ol condition and the animals Ixx'ome <*asilv siis(‘(*pt ibU* 
to dis(‘as(‘ jMid xarious ailimmts. With b(‘tt{‘r siie]t(‘r 
aec'oiniiiodat ion and hand fiMxIing when natural grazing is poor, 
the nduriis from tlie flocks tlirough improving 1 Ih‘ milk supply 
as W(dl as the wool and mutton would be considerably in('r(‘as(Ml. 

Tin* br(M‘ding s(*ason is during dul\ and August, early lambs 
appear in November and the lambing S(*ason continmss during 
Dec(‘m])ei‘ and daiiuaiw. 

(UuitH, — Th(* management of goats is simihir to that d(‘scrib(Ml 
in tlu‘ ]U‘(‘('eding noti* on sh(X‘]). In th(‘ hill villages Inu'ds of 
goats onl> an‘ ki^pt, Tidhered goals which ar(‘ hand fed ar(‘ 
gi\en a ration of vidch strawy bran and broad lagans. (Ireeii 
fodd(‘r is f(‘d wlien available. 

Th(‘ breeding season is during August and S(‘pt(*mb(‘r and the 
kids ar(‘ l>orn during the months of I)(^cemb(*r, eJaniiary and 
February. 

The hndation ])eriod for sheep is approximately months 
usually from January to April and th(» daily yield vari(\s from 
100 to 150 drains per day. Tlie lactation jxniod for goats is 
for a p(‘riod of 5 months from January to May and a yield of 
from i to 'I oke and oke ot milk is given daily. Hand fed goats 
of selected breeds give 14 to 2 okes milk daily. 
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J)A1RV ProDIKTS, 

IlalJlintJ, — This is n pro(lu<*l p(‘(*uliar to ('>j)rus and is Tiiaiup 
ia(*tur(‘(l in all ])arts of I1 h‘ Island for local (‘onsuinptioii. Oidy 
vcrv small (|uan1iti<*s ai<‘ <^\i)oHcd vvlnm the malorial is fr(‘sli 
and (‘an (‘ommand a, ^.ood 'I'his form of ('lHn‘sc is made 

either with sh(‘(‘p or <^oa.ts’ milk or wilh a mixture^ of slie(*]> and 
trouts' milk. Th(‘ follow in;^ is a d(‘S(‘]*iptinn of tln^ ^(meral 
pro('(‘dnr(‘ ;id(ipt<‘d in tli<‘ making (d hallumi : — 

The milk is heat(‘d to a t(‘mp(‘rat nn^ of trom sr»‘* tohO‘‘k\ 
when ivrnnid is aikhal, alien* t!m‘l> to forty minut(\s tlu‘ (ui'd 
is !(‘adv to eut. TIh‘ eiird is Inokem into small i)i(‘('(‘s h\ hand^ 
l(‘ft for a lew minnt(‘S to s<dtl<*, them h<*at(‘d ^emtlx to I 10® 
to F. Durin,^ hemt in^‘ t he* mixt iii’c is st irr(*d e'ont inuoiisly 

to keep the* smalt p!{*e<*s of emrd sepai*ate*. \\’h<‘ii the* emrd 
li(*eoiir‘s snt!ieie‘nt 1\ linn it is ^at h(‘i (‘ellrom t lie* \ at and pl.ned 
in (‘he*(*s(‘ moulds and pre'ssed h\ hand; no we*i^'hts are* used 
in pressing. After one* en* two hoiii's the* i'he‘t'S(^ is take*!! frojii 
tlie mould, ent into pie‘ee‘S and hoile*d in wlH*y. \\ he*!! the* 
(*he*(*se* iloats em the* i)0!lin,u w he*y it is i*e*mei\e*el a!id plae‘e*d on 
a (dK*ese* table* a’'d spi‘inkU*d with salt and al1owe*(i to e-ook 
The* (‘he‘(*s<* is the*!! ilalte‘ne‘d ’oy hand and some*times donhle* 
folded and plaae‘d in tins or eai'the‘i*n ree'e*ptae'l(*s which have* 
i)e*e*n lille*d with ste‘riliz(‘d w he‘y snnieae'iit to e‘o\e‘i‘ the e‘he*(‘S(*, 
\\ e*ll made* and prope*rl\ store*d hallumi keeps in oood e-ondition 
for a U‘ai‘. 

K cf(\U)t n'i. — A ty[)e* of har*d e*h(‘<‘se made from e*ith(*r 
she*e*p or jiioats' milk or a mixture of both. This ty])<* of che*ese* 
IS made* by (*\pe*rie*ne*ed clcaese-makers Ibi* the* e*xj) 0 !*t trade*. 
Jv(*nnet is aeld(*d w h(*n the milk is h(*at(*d to a te*mperature of 

F, and ceKi^ulatiou tak(*s ]>hice in ,‘h) to 10 minutes ^i\in^ 
a e*urd of rathe*r tirm ('onsiste*ncy. The* emrel is <*ut with sp(‘e‘ial 
knive*s into small piec(*Sy tlie size of a> wdu*at ^jfrain. It is lhe*n 
heate‘d to a temjierat ure* of llO^Mo 1LM)^F. TlH‘whe‘y is re*mo\('d 
and the curd ])lae*eel in clu*e‘S(* moulds line*d witJi che*e*se e*loths 
and press(*d with a we‘i^ht eloulile that of the che*e‘se. Afte*r an 
hour the elu*ese is removed from the })ress, wrappe*d in a fi‘e*sh 
eiean e*heese cloth and aj^ain iilaced in a mould and returned to 
])ress with increased ]n‘(‘ssur<‘. This [irocess is repeated from 
morning to evemin«’ at re*gular intervals until the final pressure 
is 1() to liO timevs the weight of the cheese. When the che*ese is 
removed from the press it, is ])laeed in the curing room wlu*re it 
is rubbed with salt and turned over every day for 10 to 1 1 days* 
The cheese is usually ripe and ready for use two to three 
months after making. 
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Kaskav'alU. — type of hard cheese similar to the kefalotiri 
fy])e above described. The process of manufacture is the same 
as for kefalotiri until the cutting of the curd. The curd is cut 
into larji^e pieces and removed in a large cloth. Aft(^r standing 
for a. tew hours fernnmtation takes place. It is again cut into 
pieces, pla<*ed into baskets and heated in the milk residue for 
ten minutes ; the subsequent procedure is similar to that for 
k(d’alotiii. 

Paphos Cheese, — The prcK*edure in making this typt^ of cheese 
is similar to that for liailumi up to the time the cheese is pla(*(Hl 
in the moulds and pressed. The Paphos cheese nunains in the 
moulds for one day after which it is removed and rubbed with 
salt and placed in the sun to dry. 

Anari. — A ty])e of soft cheevse made from milk r(‘sidu(^ 
rt is manufactured by lieatijig the Avhey until coagulation takes 
pla('(‘. The (dieese is collected from the surfac(‘ of the licjuid 
and |)hiced in baskets and left to stand until the exc'css liijuid 
drains away, it is then salted and dried in th(‘ sun. This type 
of ch(‘ese is of poor qualit y and is usually sold l(K‘ally and used 
when fresh. r>etter quality anari is sometimes |)repan‘d by tin* 
addition of 2*;,, to 3^;, of whole milk. Other ty])es of soft (*h(*es(‘s 
manufactiire(l in the larger dairies fortkee\i)ort trad(‘ are T(*](‘im‘s 
and Phetta (dnnvses. 

) iafjonrt. — A milk product consunuMl in considt‘ral)le 

quant iti(‘s in Cyprus. KSheej) milk when fresh and dean is 
('onsidered the best milk for making yiagourt. Tln^ })ro(*(‘ss of 
making yiagourt is by heating the milk to boiling j)oint and 
keeping it at this temperature for tift(H*n minut(‘s. It is tlien 
allowed to cool when one desert- s]) 0 (mful of wholesome sour 
milk or yiagourt, t wo to three <lays old, is added to eAery oke 
and stirred for a few seconds. The container in which the 
yiagourt is being i)re])ared is ke[)t lu^a-r the tire at an 
te7nf)erat ure for three to four hours wheji (‘oagulation takes 
pla(‘e. 

Mahallehi, — A milk product consumed Jiiainly in the towns 
and larger \'illag<^s. It is made from a mixture of 1 oke sugar, 
11 ok{\s milk and I oke of ground rice. 

Butter made from sheep and goats’ milk is prepa-red for local 

use. 

Thara are many variations in pr(q)aring dairy products in 
practi(*e in different parts of the Island and the above is only 
a brief outline of the products and methods followed in their 
preparation. 
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Exports and Imports of Dairy Projiuoe. 

Cheese is the only product exported from Cyprus. This product 
is mainly dependent on exports to Egyi)t but fair quantities 
are exported to Syria, United States of Americ'a, Sudan and other 
destinations. 

The quantity and value of the ex])ort8 of cheese during the 
live years 19139 to 1 9, ‘33 are: — 


Year 

Quantitji 

Value 


nvi. 

£ 

1929 

.. 5,183 .. 

.. 21,672 

1930 

.. 4,812 .. 

. . 20,751 

1931 

.. 4,123 .. 

. . 13,689 

1932 

. . 3,588 . . 

.. 15,902 

1933 

. . 4,507 . . 

. . 15,586 

The a\'erage 

(juiuility oxjHU'ted duriji" 

the tiv(‘ years period 


given above was 4,41- (*wt. a allied at £17,520 as conqiared with 
1,<S31 cwt. valued at £19,044 the jirevioiis tivi^ years. This 
decline in expiuTs is attributed to a great extent to the ])rolonged 
drought 1931-32 and 1932-33 ajid as mentiomMl at the beginning 
of this Miunorandum to a certain extcuit to the coinpidition with 
other i)i*oducing (‘ountTi(‘s in the Egyptian market. 

Tlu‘ imports ol dairy lU’oduce for tin* last live years are as 
follows : — 


Milk ( ))r('s('r\ <’(!) Butler Clie(*se 


Year 

Qiuml ily 
ew t . 

ValiK' 

r 

Quantity 
ew t 

V.ilue 

Quant it y 
cv\ t. 

A^alue 

£ 

1 929 

2,139 

6,854 

1,050 

9,874 

766 

3,942 

1 <>30 

2,314 

7,372 

1 ,298 

9,140 

1,141 

4,451 

1931 

2,028 

6,089 

1 le^71 

9,346 

715 

2,696 

1932 

1 ,!t64 

5,927 

! 1,122 

7,<»03 

1,306 

5,146 

1933 

1,727 

r 5,188 

1 *>‘>*) 

1 ,--- 

7,509 ' 

673 

2,203 


A comjiarative statement of the average (piantity of iniiiorts 
of milk, butter and (dieese for the live yi^ars 1929-1933 with the 
five years 1924-1928 is as follows : — 



1 

Milk (proRorved) 

[ Butter ] 

CluH’se 

Five -year 


1 

' 1 

— 1 


1 


period 

Quantity 

A^alue 

Quantity 

ValiK' 

1 Quantity i 

Valia ’ 


cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

CV4t. 

1 

£ 

1924-28 

1,560 

5,645 

1 ,072 

9,090 

601 

3,278 

1929-33 

2,034 

6,286 

! 1,212 

8,754 

1 920 

3,687 
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The imports of butter during the five-year period shows a 
slight increase while that of milk and cheese a good increase. 
The increased imports of cheese were mainly from Bulgaria 
during the drought years 1931, 1932 and 1933 to replace the 
shortage in the local product brought about on account of the 
lack of milk supplies, at the same time there is a tendency for 
imported cheese to replace the local produce. 

Legislation . — ^Milk and Dairies and the Sale of Food (Milk) 
Eegulations, 1926. 

The Eegulations for the control of milk and milk products 
are enacted under the Sale of Food and Drugs Law, 1926. 

The Chief Veterinary Officer, who is Dairy Eegistration 
Authority, reports that “ this legislation has been applied in 
Cyprus since early in 1927 and the number of cow-keepers and 
dairymen registered to 31st December, 1933, was 176 and 245 
respectively. Very considerable improvements have taken place 
in the hygienic housing and management of milking cows and 
in the distribution of their milk. There is increasing interest 
in the proper cooling and bottling of the milk. All cows in 
registered dairies are tested regularly for tuberculosis and only 
one reactor was discovered during the past three years. 

Prior to enforcement of the Milk and Dairies Eegulations 
the manufacture of “ yiagourt ” (sour milk) was largely carried 
out by the very poor classes and under conditions which can 
only be described as filthy. This work is now carried out only 
by those who have provided a special room or rooms, with 
proper drainage, fly-proof doors and windows, sufficient lighting 
and (dean fittings and utensils.” 

The total number of sheep and goats in the Island is 30 1,437 
and 224,030 respectively and the value of butter and cheese 
produced from sheep and goats milk in a normal year is placed 
at over £150,000 per annum. When the value of fresh milk and 
milk products other than butter and cheese is included as well as 
meat, hides, skins and wool besides the export trade in live animals, 
it will be realized that the dairy side of the animal husbandry 
industry in Cyprus forms no mean part of the Island’s resources 
and wealth. 
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Agricultural Shows. 

Three Agricultural Shows have been held since the issue of 
the September Journal. Famagusta District Tobacco and Broom 
Corn Show was held at Yialousa on the 28th October, 1934, 
an Agricultural, Industrial and Animal Show at Kyrenia on the 
17th and 18th November, 1934, and an Agricultural and Animal 
Show at Morphou on the 9th and 10th December, 1934. 

The Yialousa Show, which was exclusively for various classes 
of tobacco, broom (*orn and brooms, was organized by the 
Yialousa Village Authorities and some of the leading Yialousa 
tobacco growers under the diredion of the District Agricultural 
Superintendent, Famagusta. The show was opened by the 
Director of Agri(uilture and there was a good attendance of 
visitors from Yialousa and neiglil>ouriiig villages in the Karpas. 
The tobacco classes of exhibits were for baled and unbaled yellow 
leaf and Latakia types of tobacco. Home of the exhibitors from 
Lefkoniko secmred a number of prizes for their yellow leaf tobacco. 
Most of the j)rize winners were Yialousa tobacco growers but 
exhibitors from Kizokarpaso, Trikomo, Ayios Symeon and Lysi, 
ligured in the prize list. In all some £20 was distrilmted in 
prize mon<‘y. 


^ 



Prize Wiimmj? Mules at Lysi Agricultural Show. 

Both the Kyrenia and Morphou Shows were opened by His 
Excellency the Governor. The Kyrenia Show was organized 
by the Kyrenia Municipal Corporation and Mr. Ch. Demetriades, 
the Mayor, spared no efforts to make the show a success. Citrus 
fruits, carobs and olive-oil figured prominently in the exhibits, 
while the entries for cereals and vegetables were small. The 
exhibits of embroidery, laces and pottery were of a good standard, 
while furniture, agricultural tools and other local handicrafts 
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were on view. The animal exhibits although few in number in 
each class created a good deal of interest. £52 were distributed 
in prize money and it is estimated over 3,000 persons visited the 
show during the two days. The Morphou Show was success- 
fully organized by Mr. E. G. lerides, Mayor of Morphou, 
through the Municipal Corporation of Morphou, in collaboration 
with the various Village Authorities in the Nahieh of Morphou. 
Exhibits were well representative of the Morphou area. Cereals 
and exhibits of flour were well represented, other exhibits 
included citrus, beans, cumin, vegetables, ohve-oil, nuts, various 
fruits and honey. There were special sections for embroidery 
and lace work as well as furniture and agricultural implements. 
The various animals were fairly well represented. The total 
amount distributed in prize money was £40 and over 8,000 
visitors are estimated to have visited the show in two days. 

At the Kyrenia and Morphou Shows, officers of the 
Veterinary, Entomological and Mycological branches of the 
Agricultural Department were available to give information and 
advice to farmers. Thanks are due to the ladies and gentlemen 
who acted as ju<lges of the various exhibits at all the shows. 


Citrus Trial at Morphou. 

PKEniMlNARY NOTE. 

It has long been felt that systematic work on some of the 
commoner problems (ionfronting citrus growers should be started, 
but, save for the establisliment of a trial at Famagusta a few 
years ago, lack of sufficient laud and a good supply of irrigation 
water in any of the other district stations of the Department 
has prevented such work from going forward. The discovery 
of a good supply of irrigation water at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Morphou, has now to a large extent removed these obstacles 
and preparations are being made to lay down a trial designed 
to answer questions as to frequency of irrigation, planting 
distance, the advantages or otherwise as a stock of the bitter 
orange (citrus aurantium) over the sweet lime — or sweet lemon 
as it is known locally (citrus aurantifolia). In addition the trial 
will be so planned as to make possible the carrying out of fertilizer 
trials when the trees are in full bearing. 

The trial as at present planned will cover some 30 donums 
of land and will be situated at the Central Experimental Farm, 
which is destined eventually to beenme the chief experimental 
station of the Department, being itself in the centre of a rapidly 
developing citrus growing area. The climatic and soil conditions 
at the Central Experimental Parra are different from those 
obtaining at Famagusta where a somewhat similar trial is in 
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progress and apart from its experimental value the trial will 
serve as a demonstrafional centre of methods of cultivation, 
irrigation and general orchard management for that particular 
area of the Island. 

The plan of the trial which is rather complex in character 
consists of 8 irrigation blocks each containing 4 plots for a 
planting distance trial with each plot sub-divided for the stock 
and manorial trial. It was drawn up with the kind co-operation 
of Mr. T. N. Hoblyn, of East Mailing Research Station, who 
placed his wide experience of horticultural experimentation at 
the disposal of the Department and who also kindly offered t-o 
come to our assistance should difficulties arise later on. 

Very careful preparation of the young trees upon which the 
trial is to be based is an essential step, because any lack of 
uniformity in the performance of this material would be 
responsible for an uncontrolled factor in the inherent variation 
of the trees themselves. Such variation was the cause of failure 
to secure significant results in the earlier attempts at. experiment- 
ation with fruit trees in other countries. 

Clearly, if we are to judge the effect of different treatments, 
different planting distances, different stocks and different 
irrigations, we must be sure as far as is possible under present 
conditions, that the trees would show a uniform performance 
if planted the same dist ance apart, on the same stocks and under 
the same conditions of irrigation and manuring. Thus every 
effort must be ma<le to guard against variation among the trial 
trees, even at. the expense of delay in planting. 

No technique is at present known for the production of citrus 
stocks on a large scale by vegetative methods such as is possible 
with most types of deciduous fruit trees, otherwise the raising 
of a uniform batch of citrus stocks would be a much more simple 
matter than it now is. For want of a better method recourse 
is, therefore, had to rigorous stock selection, in every phase of 
nursery growth and also to bud selection, to secure as near as 
possible uniform trees. 

Both the bitter orange and sweet hme seed to be used will 
be taken from the fruit from single trees of each type which are 
carrying large crops of uniform good quality fruit, free from 
disease and true to type. Prom the time of sowing in the seed 
bed, a careful watch will be kept on the young seedlings for any 
sign of variation and all variable types and those with twisted 
roots will be discarded at the time of planting out in the nursery 
rows. A further selection will be made before budding, and any 
of the trees which have developed a tendency to variation since 
planting out in the nursery will also be discarded. 
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Ati the titne of budding only plump well formed buds from 
mature wood will be used and such buds will only be taken from 
trees which have been under observation for quality and 
production. 

A portion of the nursery section at the (’entral Mxpc'rimental 
Farm is to be set aside for the production of the exi)erimental 
trees and the. land upon which the actual trial is to be planted 
will be put down to crops which will enable uniform cultivation 
and manuring to be carried out on it during the years prior to 
planting. Wind-breaks for the trial plots are being estabhshed, 
so that they will be comm«uicing to give i)rotection by the time 
the trial is planned in the spring (d 1t>.18. B.J.W. 

Apoplexy or Vine Stroke. 

By P. Antoniades, Vifindtiirist and Wine Expert. 

In the early summer of t his year cases of apoph'xy or stroke 
of the vine were oltserved to occur on a larger scale than in former 
years. The symptoms of (his condition present similar 
characteristics of apoplexy of the vine known in France as 
“ Maladie de 1’ Esca ” or “ A])oplexie ” and in Oreet'c as 
“ Polyporiasis " or “ Iska ”. This condition is broughti about 
in ('y})rus vineyards when the vim* evaporat<‘s moisture at a. 
greater rate than the moisture is being absorlxsl from (be soil. 
This usually occurs wlnm a <lry and hot early sumiruu’ follows 
cool and rainy weatluu', as was t he case t his year. 

The first indication of an attack is a wilting of tbi^ tips of t he 
shoots and leaves. This wilting may be observed on a part of the 
whole of the vine and the])arts so afTected die off . Vine growers 
were alarmed at the number of vines so affected this year and 
many specimens were submitted for identilication and advice as to 
treatment.. Vigorous vines are more badly affected as tlu'se 
have a greatei' evaporating surface, this (-ondition also frecjuently 
occurs in vines planted on land where the sub-soil is damj) in 
spring and the water table falls rai>idly in early summer. 

The condition appears sporadii^ally and not in epidemic 
form, once it appears unfortunately no treatment can be 
recommended but measures suggestecl as a preventive are, to 
drain the soils of vineyards where the sub-soil is wet and affected 
vines which have died should be uprooted and replaced by new 
ones. Partially damaged vines where the wilting has not 
advanced too far should have all the dead wood carefully pruned 
during winter or pruning time. The damaged wood should be 
cut up to the live part of the stem. The cut stem should be 
treated with a solution of tar so as to prevent the entry of any 
fungus disease which inay cause the decay of the whole plant, 
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Statement showing production of Silk Cocoons and Silk 
during the year 1934. 


Districts. 

Quantity of | 
cocoons pur- j 
chased by ; 
merchants 

Quantity of i 
cocoons used ' 
for silkworm i 
egg product ion; 

Quantity of , 
cocoons spun 
into thread 

Quantity of i 
cocoons 
reeled 

Quantity of 
silk produced 

Total 

production ‘ 
of cocoons 


okea 

okes 

okes 

okes 

okt^s 

okes 

Nicosia . . 

1 ,(586 

f)30 

382 

13,0‘>9 

1,589 

15,797 

Larnaca . . 

195 

— 

1,223 

6,591 

849 

8,009 

Limassol . . 

H57 

51 

81 

2,727 

354 

3,716 

Famagusta 

327 

SO 

700 

20,772 

2,397 

21,879 

Paphos .. ..! 

15,995 

:54 

4,336 

1 1 ,523 

1.397 

31 .888 

1 

Kyreriia .. 

* 1 

2,92() 


1 

1 500 

1 

23,079 ; 

1 

2,767 

26,505 

Total . . . . ' 

21,9H(> 

795 

7,222 

77,791* 

9,353t , 

107,794 


* Includes 2,‘41)r) okes of cocoons reeled by the (\vpruH Silk Filature, 
t Includes 22(i okt‘s of silk produced by the Typrus Silk Filature. 


Comparative Statement showing Total Production of Silk 
(-OCOONS AND Silk in the Island during the last six Years. 



1929 

ok(‘s 

1930 

ok(‘s 

1931 

<»k<\s 

1932 

okes 

1933 

okes 

1934 

oki*s 

Quantity of cocoons pur- 
chased by merchants . . 

139,011 

123,053 

52,831 

50,232 

45,092 

21,980 

Quantity of cocoons used 
for silkwoiin egg pro- 
duction 

2,274 

1,891 

1 

1,179 

1,132 

1,1.30 

795 

Quantity of cocoons spun 
into thr«*ad 

2,050 1 

1 

j 2,0t>2 

1 3,057 

0,2 IS 

I 

t 

5,223 

7,222 

Quantity of cocoons reided 

71,800*’ 

132,L30t 

93,573^ 

n0,.595§ 

IU,959§ 

77,791§ 

Quantity of silk produced . . 

13,828* 

I,3,290t 

ll,525ii 

1 

13,0711] 

13,3901| 

9,353^ 

Total production of cocoonsj 

181,289 

180,823 

151,240 j 

128,170 

118,312 

107,794 


* Includes cocoons produced in 1 928 and reeled by the Silk Filature in 1929. 

t Includes cocoons produced in 1 929 and reeded by the Cyprus Silk Filatures in 1930. 
j All silk roelod by local reeling apparatus. Cyprus Silk Filature being closed 
for the year. 

§ Includes cocoons reeled by the Cyprus Silk Filature. 

^ includes silk produced by the Cyprus Silk Filature, 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 

SEPTEMBEB, 1934. 


IShatle temjieraturel Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

Maxim. | Minim. 

Total 

inches 

No. of 
days 
ram 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
^ years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Nicosia District : 




Nicosia 

!)0.H7 

04.0:3 

0.27 

Athalassa 


— 

0.5K 

Morphou 

88.8() 

G0.90 

0.18 

Makneras 



0.20 

Famagusta District : 




Famagusta... 


(•,4.7:; 

0.12 

Akhyritou 

8H 90 

04.40 

0.19 

Rizokarpaso 

-- 



0.19 

Lefkoniko 

— 

. 

0.29 

Larnaca District : 




Larnaca 

91 70 

00 :io 

0.4(» 

Ijefkara 



0 90 .4 0 72 iM»2 

Limassol District : 




Limassol 

88.5:1 

iV^ 87 

0.02 

Saittas 



1.1.4 4 0.84 1.82 

Trikoukkia 



0 08 1 0 08 0 85 

Alekhtora 

- 


j 0 14 

Paphom District : j 




Paphos 

80.:i7 

7i.i:i 

0.14 

Polis 



0.27 

Kijreina District : | 



1 

Kyrenia j 

1 

91 40 

G7.:i0 

1 - 1 0.29 

! i t 


OCTOBER, 1934. 


Nicosia District : 







Nicosia 

85 84 

58.48 

0.66 

4 

0.42 

0.60 

Athalassa 


— 

1.22 

6 

0.46 

0.70 

Morphou 

82.42 

57.80 

1.24 

4 

O.Kf) 

0.44 

Makneras 

Famagusta District : 



— 

- - 

_ 

0.81 

Famagusta 

K'i.Hl 

59.55 

1.90 

.4 

I.IH.) 

o.i;5 

Akhyritou 

8.4.40 

58.80 

1.18 

,4 


(1.74 

Rizokarpjiso 
Lefkoniko 



0.75 

7 

0.24 

().r>2 

{J.5H 

Larnaca District : 







Larnaca 

84 90 

(>4.50 

1.94 

4 

1.12 

0.86 

Lefkara 

Limassol District : 

" 


1.18 

4 

0.60 

0.90 1 

Limassol 

82.90 

60.55 

1.22 

2 

1.16 

0.66 ! 

Saittas 

— 


0.90 

5 

0.;46 

0.46 

Trikoukkia 

— 

— 

2.12 

5 

1.45 

2..40 

Alekhtora 

Paphos District : 


— 

1.05 

2 

0.55 

0.70 

Paphos 

77.00 

69.00 

0.:49 

4 

0.30 

0.73 

Polls 

Kyrenia District : 

- 


1.67 

4 

0.64 

0.89 

Kyrenia 

81.10 

i 64 44 

2.19 

7 

0,60 

0.70 


— Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works JDepartmont* 
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NOYBMBBB, 1934. 


District 
iimi Station 


Nicosia District : 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Mornhou 
Makneras ... 
Faniaijusta District 
Famagusta ... 
Akbyntou ... 
Kizokiiroaso 
liefkoniKo ... 
Loniaca District: 
Larnaca 
Lcfkara 

Liiiia<*sol District : 
Limassol 
Saittas 

Trikoukkia ... 
Alekbtora .. 
Paphos District : 
Paphos 
Polis... 

Kyreiiia District : 
Ky re Ilia 


Note . — Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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Beef Transformed. 

UOCTOIIS ANJ> MATKONS INSPECT BOVIllL FAOTORA". 

Nearly 6,000 Doctors and 1,000 Hospital Matrons accepted 
the invitation of Bovril Limited to visit and inspect their 
London Factory on 13th, 15th and 16th November. 

Doctors and Matrons from every part of the British Isles — 
from Land’s End to John O’Groats — attended. Even the remote 
Orkney Islands were represented. 

The whole processes of manufacture were shown to the visitors, 
from the large pans each holding the concentrat ed juices of 300 
Oxen to the familiar bottles, jars and tins which leave the Factory. 

Hygiene is the keynote of the Factory. While fine cattle 
are being tended on up-to-date ranches in Australia and Argentina, 
and hundreds of employees are turning them into concentrated 
nourishmept, white-coated chemists are constantly testing and 
analysing in laboratories behind the scenes. 

The Matrons were welcomed by the Duchess of Atholl, and 
the Doctors by the Duke of Atholl. The Duke emphasized the 
modern, scientific methods by which Bovril is manufactured. 

An interesting display of recent Medical films formed part of 
the programme. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The situation from the point of view of production continues to improve. 
(k)od rains have fallen since the beginning of the year and conditions of 
growth of most crops arc satisfactory. Natural herbage is plentiful in 
all areas and animals an' in a satisfactory condition. 

In certain areas there has been an excess of moisture to the detriment 
of cereals and the preparation of land for potatoes but the general 
conditions are good. Vines and the permanent crops such as cereals, 
olives and almonds will benefit greatly from the good rains after the 
effects of the previous three drought years. 


Conference of Agricultural Officers. 

A meeting of the Tt'chnical Staff of the Agricultural Department 
was held in January in the Lecture Hall of the Department. A series 
of meetings were held commencing on Monday, 14th January, of which 
the following was the programme : — 

Monday, 14th, 2.15 p.m. . . Opening and talk by Director of 

Agriculture. 

Tuesday, 15th, 8.30 a.m. . . Lectures and demonstrations by 

Entomologist and Staff. 

Wednesday, 16th, 8.30 a.m. . . Lecture and demonstrations by 

Manager, Stock Farm, including visit 
to Athalassa. 

Thursday, 17th, 8.30 a.m. . . Lectures and demonstration by 

Mycologist and Staff. 

Friday, 18th, 8.30 a.m. . . Lectures and demonstrations by 

Horticulturist and visit to Central 
Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Saturday, 19th, 8.30 a.m. . . Final session. 
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Opportunity was given for general discussion of any points which 
officers wished to raise in connection with their work. 

A Veterinary Staff course was also arranged by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer during the previous week for the Stock Inspectors and other 
officers of the Veterinary branch. 

The Director of Agriculture and Mrs. Blunt arranged an At Home 
to the officers of the Department on Saturday, 19th January, after the 
Final Session of the Conference. 

9)c 

Retirement of Mr. P. Symeontdes, Inspector of Agriculture. 

Mr. P. M. Symeonides, Inspector of Agriculture, retired from the 
Public Service on the 6th February, 1935, on reaching the age limit. 
Mr. Symeonides, who had been in the services of the Department of' 
Agriculture since 1914, had a wide knowledge of local agricultural problems 
and he was entrusted with many r(‘sponsible duties in the Department 
during his term of service. 

♦ .*!< si! J|{ * ♦ ♦ 

Retirement of Mr. M 0. Zarifi, M.B.E., Registrar, Co-operative 

( Credit Societies. 

Mr. M. G. Zarifi, M.B.E., retired from his duties as Registrar, 
Co-operative Credit So(;ieties, on the 31st December, 1934. Mr. Zarifi, 
who was a well-known and n^spected Civil Servant, took charge of th(^ 
Co-operative Credit Societies at th(‘ir inception in 1926. Prior to that 
date Mr. Zarifi had 44 years' service in the Cyprus Civil Service to his 
credit. 

Mr. Zarifi’s successor as Registrar is Mr. B. 3. Surridge, Commissioner, 
Larnaca. 


* * j|( ^ * 

Chief Grader and Inspector of Produce. 

Mr. F. B. L. Butler, Chief (trader and Inspector of Produce, assumed 
his duties on the 1st February, 1935. Mr. Butler, who was Grader and 
Inspector, Agricultural Department, Kenya, will be in charge of the 
grading and inspection service recently reorganiz.ed in Cyprus. 

lie 9|( 3fc }|C He >|: 

Agricultural Leaflets (Educational Series). 

A newJseriesTof Agricultural Leaflets is in course of preparation. 
These Leaflets will deal with all the main agricultural crops and products 
of Cyprus. The primary object of this series of Leaflets is to supply 
schoolmasters with the necessary information for teaching agriculture 
in rural schools. Some of the more important Leaflets will be published 
in the first instance in the Journal and reprinted for circulation. This 
series should prove useful for farmers and others interested in the 
agriculture of Cyprus as well as for schoolmaster^, 
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ViLLACJK AoRTCULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Many new Agricultural Societies are being formed in village centres. 
These Societies are formed with the object of improving the agriculture 
of the particular village in which the Society is organized, for arranging 
lectures and demonstrations to their members and in many other ways 
promoting agricultural progress. Such a Society, recently inaugurated at 
Xylotymbou village*, has enrolled a membership of over 50 farmers. 


Prize to be (jiven by the Old Stujients Club to the Best 
Agricut.tural Society or Agricultural Club. 

At th(^ Annual (General Meeting of the Old Students Club held on 
the 15th January, 1935, a motion was passed agreeing to present a prize 
to an Agricultural Society or Agricultural Club. The j)rize will be 
awarded to the Society or Club showing the most activity from the 
agricultural standjjoint (luring the year. A Central Committee will 
award the prize. The award will take the form of a cup which will be 
competed for annually. 


Orancje Day Celebrations at Famaotsta. 

An " ()rarig(i Day ' was li(*ld at Famagusta on the 13th January, 
1935, with the obji^ct of stimulating interest in production and local 
consumf)tion of this fruit The arrangements for the celebrations were 
made by Mr. Panaretcjs, Agricndtural Otlic^er, Famagusta, and a 
repre8(*ntative Organizing (k>mmittee was elected from members of the 
Municipal (bry)oration, various Famagusta Clubs and merchants and 
growers of Famagusta. 

The programme includ(Hl a memorial service at St. Nikolas Church, 
Varosha, parades of school children and lectures by schoolmasters, 
lectuius by Mc'dic^al Ofticers and an exhibition of Creek Dancing at 
Haji Hambi's Theatre. 

Sports w(*re ludd in the afternoon and an orange party was held at 
Anorthosis ” ('lub. 

Oranges and orange juice were freely dispemsed to all those attending 
any of the items on the programme of events and from well arranged and 
decorated stalls yJaced at various j)oints in the streets. 

The Orange Day ” was most successful and reflected great credit on 
the organizers and those who kindly took part in the various events 
arranged for the day. 


Exports of Citrus Fruits. 

Up to the 15th February, 1935, the shipment of oranges to the United 
Kingdom this season was 44,959 boxes as compared with 43,623 boxes 
for the same period during the previous year. 

20,892 boxes were exported to Northern European countries this season 
as compared with 10,300 boxes last season, for the same period. 
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The arrangement made by importers for shipping and stowage 
of the fruit on board ship have been far from satisfactory this year. 
8ome of the steamers loading oranges at Cyprus ports for shipment to 
London without transhipment at Port Said have taken too long on the 
voyage. 

The proportion of large-sized coarse oranges is also high this season 
and these are not dt^sired in European markets. 


Cyprus Tobaouo Stocks. 

According to the Pori, of London Authority Official Dock Reports 
the total quantity of Cyprus l^obaeco L(‘af withdrawn from Bond for 
manufacture during the year 1934 amounted to 200,000 tbs. (say 70,000 
okes) leaving. a balance of 1 ,141,000 lbs. (say 400,000 okes) in their Bonded 
Warehouses at the 31st December, 1934, or nearly 0 years’ provision on 
the basis of last year's deliveries. 

The quantity of the 1934 crop tobaccos, composed of Yellow Leaf 
and Fumigated Latakia still available in the Island is estimated to be 
around 300,0(K) okes. 


Silkworm Rkarino in Cirls' Schools. 

The Agricultural Department has supplied one dram of silkworm 
eggs to each of 122 girls' schools wheni rearing of the silkworms will be 
carried out by the eldcT girls under the supervision of the mistresses. 
Visits will also be paid to the schools by the Sericultural Officers of the 
Department to give further instruction. 


Silkworm Egg Production. 

Licences have so far been issued to 21 rearers to enable them to produce 
silkworm eggs during the 1935 season. This is a decrease of 6 compared 
with 1934, but it is anticipated that one or two further licences will be 
issued. 

The amount of silkworm eggs available for the 1935 season is 4,258 ozs. 
of which 2,958 ozs. was productnl locally and 1,309 ozs. was imported. 

This amount of seed is the smallest which has bt'cn available for many 
years and is less than the quantity actually used in 1934. 

The seed was hibernated at Pedhoulas and was removed from 
hibi'rnation on 20th February, 1935. 


Bean Aphis. 

Owing to the satisfactory rainfall during the winter considerably 
larger areas were sown with broad beans than has been the case during 
the last two or three years, and as usual the beans were badly attacked 
by aphis and a considerable amount of spraying has had to be done to 
protect the crop, 
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Fungus Diseases. 

The present season has been exceptionally favourable to fungus 
diseases. There are already indications of the possibility of serious and 
widespread epidemic. At the time of going to press the barley and 
broad bean crops are the chief sufferers. Powdery mildew of barley is 
prevalent in all districts and may do serious damage i)efore the dry weather 
sets in. Much of the withering of the outer leaves of the young plants is 
caused by the fungus known as septoria passerinii. Leaf Strijie and 
Net Blotch, caused by species of the fungm Helminthosporium, has already 
been seen in many fields. 

The prevalence of diseases on cereals generally in a season such as 
the present one emphasize^s the necessity of treating seed corn before 
sowing. Many diseases are carried in or on the seed which produces a 
few diseased plants. These arc a source of infection and in a favourable 
season may start an epidemic. 

It is necessary to issue a warning to vine growers that there is a 
likelihood of an outbreak of “ Peronospora W^eather conditions, so 
far hav(' been simih^r to those experienced in 1931 when a widespread 
epidemic of “ Peronospora ” occurred. If favourable weather conditions 
continue into the late spring it will be advisable to carry out routine 
spraying with a copper fungicide. Home-made Bordeaux or one of the 
proprietory spray mixture's may be used. Full particulars of the method 
of making Bordeaux Mixture and the application of the spray is given in 
the Department's Leaflet No. Ifi “ Peronospora of the Vine ”. If the 
disease makes its appearance all growers should at once spray their vines. 
If it is desired to spray at the same time with lead arsenate against 
Eudemis the lead arsenate powder may be added to the Bordeaux in 
the usual proportion used in spraying, i.e, 12^ drams to 10 okes of Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Wastage of citrus fruits in transit this year has lieen greater than in 
the previous seasons. The fungus responsible is the green mould ”, 
which is all too common on fallen fruit in the (Cyprus groves. It is known 
that this fungus can only attack fruit, the skin of which is broken by 
(‘areless handling or by rubbing. Owing to the prevailing wet weather 
the skin of the oranges is exceptionally tender and very little pressure is 
needed to burst the fine skin of tlu‘ oil cells. Once these are ruptured 
the fruit is readily attacked by the fungus. Special care must be taken this 
season to see that the fruit is not bruised or scratched during the picking 
and storing before wilting has been effected. All fruit should be clipped 
a second time to ensure that no jxirtion of the stalk projects in contact. 
The worker's finger nails must be kept short and the wearing of gloves 
might be considered as a practical proposition. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CYPRUS. 

The Effect of Natural and other Factors on Development. 

By a. Pitcairn, Assistant Director of Agriculture. 

The geographical situation of Cyprus is in the Eastern Mediterranean 
between latitude 34° 33' and 35° 41' North, and the type of climate which 
prevails in the Island is somewhat similar to that of most of the other 
countries in the Levant, namely intense heat with practically no rains 
during the summer months and low average rainfall during the winter 
months with snow in the mountains and liability to periodic droughts, 
light winter frosts and occasional snow in the lower regions. 

The mountains of Cyprus reach a height of over (>,000 feet and the 
topographical features of the Island permit a wider range of climatic 
conditions during the winter and summer seasons than is found in 
some of the neighbouring countries. There are many tempiTate and 
sub-tropical crops and as the resources of the Island arc essentially 
agricultural, the rural communities which are established over the whole 
of the Island, except on the forest reserves, produce the commodity most 
suited to conditions of their area but distribution of the crops grown is 
mainly determined by the natural features of temperature, rainfall and 
soil. Besides these natural features there are questions of irrigation, 
land tenure, credit and markets, whkdi alTeet the extcuit to which the 
various crops are grown in the particular area of tlu^ Island and suited 
to them. 

Although the natural ft‘atures allow a very wide range of t(‘mj)erate 
and sub-tropical crops the cold winters and frosts preclude tlu' production 
on a commercial scale of purely tropical crops and some sub-tropi(‘al 
crops yet bananas and other tropical fruits can be grown in eertcm 
sheltered places on the coast. 

The soil and climatic conditions of (’yprus are typically Mediterranean 
in character end eminently suitable for the production of the various 
crops and products of that region amongst which of special mention are 
carobs, olives, vines and citrus. In the plains, arable farming is practised 
and winter, spring and summer crops are grown with or without 
irrigation. These crops include : wheat, barley, oats, cotton, flax, hemp, 
sesame, tobacco, potatoes, onions, broad beans, vetch(\s, cowpeas, haricot 
beans, favetta, cumin, aniseed and various vegetables. Almonds are 
grown in the drier parts and deciduous and other fruits in various parts 
of the mountains and plains. 

Animal husbandry forms an integral part of the agricultural activities 
of the farmer and the classes of animals kept are cattle for draught purposes 
and for export ; horses, mules and donkeys for transport work and export : 
sheep and goats for meat and dairying besides pigs and poultry. Natural 
grazing is poor and certain fodder crops are produced such as maize and 
lucerne, to supplement the natural pastures. CJther resources of importance 
are sericulture, apiculture, production of essential oils and the collection 
of sumach. 

The agricultural activities may be broadly grouped under the headings 
of Viticulture, Horticulture, Arable Farming and Animal Husbandry. 
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The above outline indicates the reason why the^ agricultural production 
is so diverse in character in so limited an area, as the extent of the Island 
is some 3,583 square miles. The following notes are intended to show 
the effect of these various factors on the agriculture of the country. 

Temperature. — The mean maximum and the mean minimum 
temperatures of the Island for 15 years during the period 1919 to 1933, 
were 78“ and 54“ 6' F. respectively. The mean temperature for the same 
period was 66“ 3' F., which indicates that the Island falls within the 
Isotherms of the warm temperate zone. 

The difference in temperature between Nicosia and Troodos, the highest 
recording station in the mountains during the four hottest months in 
the year 1934 was : — 

Nicosia Troodos 

Month Mean Max. Mean Min. Mexin Max. Mean Min. 


June 

July 

August . , 
SeptemlxT 


93.90 . . 

65.60 

74.63 . . 

55.16 

98.29 . . 

70.19 .. 

79.80 . . 

59.35 

97.17 .. 

68.87 . . 

79.67 . . 

60.06 

90.37 . . 

64.03 . . 

72.93 . . 

53.03 


There; are no gre^at annual variations in ten)p(^rature from year to 
yex.r but the t(‘mperature in ( Jyja-us concerns, to a grevit extent, the method 
of farming practisexl in the* plains. As Cyprus falls within the Isothermal 
zone* for warm temperate* and sub-tre)pieal crops, the planting of crops 
such as cereals, pe)tate)es, vetches, broad beans and flax are arranged 
so that they are harvested in the spring or early summer before the 
('xtre me* high tempe'ratures of the he)ttest summer months. Two crops 
of potatoes are grown • one planted in January and February and harvested 
in May June and the other planted in .July and harvested in November- 
Dee ember. 


Crops such as tubacco, cotton, sesame and maize are planted in late 
spring or early summer and harvested before the first winter rains in 
October and November. The time of planting and time of harvesting 
of the annual crops are strictly limited owing to the consistency of the 
annual month to month temperrture and it is essential that winter 
crops should be planted sufficiently early to allow the full growing period 
before premature ripening occurs and similarly with the spring and 
summer cro])s, before the advent of autumn conditions. 

Late frosts which may occur in February and March are liable to 
cause damage to citrus during the blossoming })eriod. 

In the hill regions tlu^ agrhuiltural activities are mainly confined to 
viticulture and horticulture but the difference in temperatun; of the 
plains with that of the mountains during the summer months permit 
the cultivation of a succession of various vegetables throughout the year. 


Rainfall.— Although the yearly variations in temperature are fairly 
constant the annual rainfall is extremely variable from one year tc> 
another and there is also a marked variation in different areas in the same 
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year. The average annual rainfall for forty years from 1894 to 1933 was 
19.19" but so far as agriculture is concerned the two important rainfall 
considerations modifying the agricultural practices of the Island are : — 

(a) Seasonal distribution, 

(b) Rainfall zones. 

, The seasonal distribution is practically the same throughout the 
Island. Normally rains commence in October, increase in November, 
are heaviest in December, January and February, and decrease during 
March and April and light rains may continue during May, while from 
June to September negligible quantities only fall. The following table 
shows the average rainfall from month to month at the stations of Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Trikoukkia, on the Troddos hills and Paphos, for the years 


1925-1934 

Month 

Averojge Bainfall for 10 years, 
N icosia Fa/nmj usta 

1925-1934. 

Trikoukkia 

Paphos 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

January . . 

3.83 

4.91 

6.68 

4.97 

February 

3.01 

3.47 

5.28 

4.31 

March 

0.68 

1.09 

3.47 . . 

1.66 

April 

0.53 

0.70 . 

2.48 . . 

1.00 

May 

0.86 

0.46 

0 94 

0.38 

June 

0.21 

0 24 

0 42 

0 14 

July 

0.07 

0.07 

0.11 

0 04 

August . . 

0.09 

0.05 . 

0.09 . . 

0.05 

September 

0.27 

0.12 

0.85 

0.13 

October . . 

0.06 

0.65 

2 30 

0.73 

November 

1.00 

1.50 . 

1 .58 

1.85 

December 

2.61 

3 75 . 

7.06 . . 

4.45 

Total average , . 13.22 

. . 17.01 

. 31.80 .. 

19.71 


The rainfall zones may be grouped in three divisions : — 

15" and under zone which roughly covers the Mesaoria plain and 
certain coastal regions which constitute the main arable farming 
and citrus areas of the Island, 

15" to 25" zone which includes the northern range of hills in K^Tenia 
District, the Karpas and the foothills of the southern range in which 
area vines, carobs, olives and deciduous fruits and nuts are grown. 

25" and over zone mainly delimited as forest reserves. 

The annual crops are practically all produced in the 15" and under 
zone and although the seasonal distribution is usually sufiicient for the 
production of winter crops, crop failures frequently occmr, if irrigation 
water is not available. Irrigation is required for the production of 
summer crops, fodder crops and citrus , therefore, irrigation is of vital 
importance to Cyprus agriculture. 

Owing to the topography of the Island, the dry state of the land 
and nature of precipitation after a long dry season, a considerable amount 
of erosion and loss of value of the rainfall takes place annually by rapid 
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running off of rain water to the sea through the many watercourses. 
Every effort is made to utilize this silt -laden water for irrigation by means 
of diverting the flood waters over the agricultural land. Much of this 
loss is prevented in the fort'st reserve water catchment areas, but much 
more could be done by more terracing of agricultural lands. As the 
winter season advanc(\s the moisture content of the soil increases and 
this loss is considerably lesseiUHl, exc(‘pt in times of exceptionally heavy 
rains. 

Hail storms usually occur in spring and early summer. The worst 
hail storms an* ex})eri(‘ne('d in the liill re^gions but severe damage 
sometimes occur in the plains, the damage don(‘ is very localized and 
fruit trees usually suAVt most from the efl’e(it of these storms. 

In the mountains snow often lies for fairly long periods during winter 
and spring at an altitude^ of over 5,000 feet, below this altitmle snow 
seldom lies for any length of time and in th(' plains a fall of snow is a 
very rare occurrence. 

Soils.- No soil survey of (Cyprus has been carried out from which 
tlu^ correlation of crop distribution with soil classification could be 
miwl(\ but there is sufficient data available from the various investigations 
on the geology of (Cyprus, tin* work carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture on soils and various publications referring to Cyprus soil, 
from which a general description of Cyprus soils and their relation to 
farming practic*(‘s can b(‘ givon Altliough the effete t of soil on agricultural 
development is not so vital as that of tem 2 )erature and rainfall, there arc 
(•(Ttain characteristics of soils in Cyprus which have a considerable bearing 
on production. 

* Professor C. Ci. (Jullis in referring to the geology of Cyprus stated : 
“ The geology and economic mimu’als of Cyprus are remarkably varied. 
Both sfHlimentary and igneous rocks are present the former occupying 
about four-fifths of the Island, the latter one-fifth. The sedimentary 
rocks range from CreUwH*ous to Recent ; the igneous are generally supposed 
to belong to one period, viz., Miocene.” 

Th(‘ above reference to the geology of Cyprus is given as an indication 
of the rock formation from which the soils originate. 

The results of the various laboratory soil analyses, made by the 
Agricultural Chemist of the Department of Agriculture, indicate that 
Cyprus oils (!ontain a low percentage of phosphates. This deficiency 
accounts, to a great extent, for the tendency of the Cypriot farmer to use a 
compound artificial fertilizer containing phosphate in preference to a 
straight fertilizer. 

The main types of Cyprus soils fall within the classification of loamy, 
calcareous, sandy and rocky soils. 

In the plains large areas of the surface at one period consisted of 
pliocene and pleistocene crusts which, to a great extent, have eroded 
and thus formed the rich arable lands of the Mesaoria. These soils 

* A skotoli of the (ieology and Mineral Rosoiuooh of CypriLs by Professor 
C. 0. Cullis, “Journal of tho Royal Society of Arts,’’ No, 37G1 of 1st August, 
1924. 
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have been considerably enriched with alluvial deposits of silt carried on 
to the land by flooding duriiig the winter rains. 

Indications of the original pliocene surface are seen in those low flat 
topped hills which are characteristic of the neighbourhood of Athalassa, 
near Nicosia, and by the stretches of infertile land known as “ Kavkalla/’ 
“ Kavkalla " is seldom cultivated as it mainly consists of crumbly 
limestone and this typ(^ of land is usually reftTred to as Hali land or waste 
land of which them' ai e considerable areas in the Island and is graze^d over 
by sheep and goats and in sonu' parts (*overed with scrub forest growth. 

In many areas of the plains the soil consists of a ty})ical Mediterranean 
Red soil which forms fairly extensive areas of some of the mon' 
progressive agricultural districts. These soils are considered to be formed 
by the weathering of sedimentary rocks and the following extract from 
the “ Empire Journal of Exf)erimental Agrhuilture “ referring to this type 
of soil is quoted : — 

“ Typical terra rofisa is found only here and there on the Island. 
It appears to occur most widely m the Mesaoria plains, where there 
are outcrops of pleistoceru', or plioeeiu*, limestone and marl ; and it 
can be seen from tlu' Nicosia -Morphou railway predominating 
everywhere up to the slope's of tlu' Troodos mountains. A Hamf)l(‘ 
taken from tiu're, lying on jnire limestone, had the ty[)ical eom])osition 
found in Palestine' and eithe'r Me'eliterranean ce>untrie's. We also saw 
typical terra ro,ssa on the se)uth, e.e/. imar Limassol (Ypse)nas) and 
it prede)minate\s be'twe'cn Kouklia anel Famagusta. Furtlier the' 
oligocene, marls and limestemes of the Kyre'uia mountains are' in 
places weathered to terra romt, although here the red (*e)le)ur is e'hanged 
by humus to a elirty brownish red. 

Generally, the limestones and marls of the plain weather to a 
greyish breiwn chalky loam whiedp in our e)pinioii, is due to the aridity 
of the Cyprian le)wlands.'’ 

Sandy soils are mainly founel new the' sea aleuig the shores of‘ 
Famagusta Bay and Morphou Bay. In certain sectie)ns oi' these Bays 
and other parts of the' coast, protex'-tive measures have be^eu taken to 
preveiiit the formation and spreael of sand elunes. Fre)m the centres of 
Famagusta, Lefka and Meirphou the citrus gre)wing inelustry is rapielly 
developing on the' light sandy loams anei re'd loams eif these areas. 

Most of the vine-growing villages eif Paphos, Limasseil and Larnae;a 
Districts feillow a belt of e^alcareous soils fe)und on the southern and 
western slopes of the Trooeios range. In the ft'rtik' valle^ys of the' northern 
and eastern slopes of the Troodos range, rich loamy soils are formed and 
deciduous fruit growing is successfully practised on these soils. 

Varied conditions are more the rule than the exception in Cyprus. 
Stretches of loams, calcare?ous and sandy soils are found intermixed in 
different parts of the Island and crops especially such as citrus are grown 
successfully in extensive areas in districts other than those mentiemed. 
Vines are also grown on other than purely calcareous soils from those 

* [nveHtij^ations of Soil Profiles from Cyprus. A. Reifenberg and Elinor K- 
Ewbank. The “Empire Journal of Experuuental Agrieiilture,’’ Vol. l,No. 1, Aprif 
1 933t 
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characteristic of the well-known " wine villages near the centres of 
Omodhos, Kilani and Vasa. 

Irrigation is essential for the development of the Island, in fact 
without irrigation, production would be extremely limited and the 
agricultural requinmients iH^cessary to sup])ort the existing population 
and live-stock would not be met. There are several systems by which 
water is made available by the farmers, village communities, or under 
Government control, for irrigation jmrposes : — 

(1) Exploitation of th(‘ limitcHl number of perennial springs now 
in existence, sucIj as the Kythr(‘a. sj)riiig. 

(2) Irrigation from mountain springs of the Trocklos range, such as 
is carried out in the Sok'a and Marathasa valleys. 

(11) Establis}im(‘nt of chains of wells by linking uj) a number of wells 
underground and bringing th(‘ watcT to the surface in an open channel. 

(4) Raising the wat(‘r by animal or powiM* maehin(*ry from wells. 

(5) Irrigating th(‘ land by silt -laden flood water. 

(()) Irrigation from ( Government controlled storage reservoirs. 

Areas irrigatinl by piuxainial and mountain springs are strictly 
confined to tlu' })articular areas within reach of these springs and the 
ca])a(‘ity of th(‘ s])ring, but it is ])ossible that many more valuable sources 
of such wa.t(*r await discovf'ry Th(‘ project for utilizing the newly-found 
water supply at Sykhari, as a su[)})ly for Nicosia township, indicates the 
[lossibilities in this resp(‘ct. 

Th(' making available of irrigation water by (‘hains of wells is a 
wast(‘ful system and one winch should be discontinued for the more 
satisfactory system ot pumjnng water from the wells. 

The utilization of silt-laden flood waters is a very beneficial practice 
and on(‘ which is exfiloited by tin* farmers whereviT the topographical 
features permit. 

Large scale storagi' irrigation schemes have not been successful, 
but then* are [)ossibilitii*s that this system may yet prove successful 
on a modifitnl scale for the irrigation of cotton and other summer crops. 
The trend of tin* agricultural progress of the Cypriot farmer under 
(existing conditions indicates that the further exploitation of the 
available water by small ])umping installations on private land would 
lead to successful development. 

Land Tknuke.— Tin* laws in force for the tenure of land are those 
which were in operation during the Turkish ruk* in Cyprus. A number of 
amendments have been enact ed since the I^rit ish Occupation but the main 
features of thc^ original laws still remain and the position with regard to 
agricultural holdings is as follows : — 

Practically all the land is the profierty of the State and is known as 
Arazi Mirii or State lands. Ownership is held under a Jcochan or title- 
deexi and all land so held is subject to a land tax and an educational tax. 
The title-deeds and taxation are arrangt‘d by the Land Registry 
Department of the Government. Any land remaining uncultivated for 
a period of ten years is liable to revert to Government, The land can 
be sold or mortgaged but all sales and mortgages must be transacted 
through the Land Registry Office. The Cypriot owner cannot arrange 
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for the disposal of his property by will as this is controlled by the law 
of inheritance. Under the original Turkish laws, provision is also made 
whereby certain immovable property consists of buildings and trees 
standing on land of a separate owner. Other categories of land of 
importance to agriculture are Mena or village pasture land and Hali 
or waste land ; special conditions apply to such land, the most important 
of which is the provisions whereby Hali land can become Arazi Mirie 
and be used for arable farming. 

Most of the land is owned .ind farmed by the village farmers but 
there are certain number of (^hiftliks or estates and large properties 
belonging to the various monasteries and a number of villagers lease 
agricultural land from the monasteries and other parties at a fixed rent. 

The system of two parties contracting, whereby one party gives the 
seed and lands, animals for cultivation and the other party owning the 
land provides the labour and pays for the hire or keep of the animals 
and both parties agree to the division of the resulting crop is practised 
in a number of villages. The actual details c)f the arrangements may 
vary according to crop and district. 

With such a complex system of land tenure and the existing law of 
inheritance, the continual sub-division of holdings and in certain cases 
share in trees where a separate title is held for trees independent of the 
land has resulted in many cases in individual holdings becoming too small 
and sometimes too scattered for e(‘onomic working and every opportunity 
should be taken to consolidate the holdings. 

The type of arable farming has resolved itself into cc^real i)roduction 
alternating with fallow and summer crop, if irrigation water is availabh^ 
The land is becoming impoverished but with a consolidation of holdings 
it would be possible to improve the rotation and thus inijirovi* the land. 

Agrioui.tural Credit. — Agrkmltural credit has a direct bearing on 
the prosperity of a peasant farming community. When the farmer 
becomes completely burdened by d(‘bts from which he is unable to free 
himself, as unfortunately is the state of affairs in Cyprus, he loses heart 
and takes little interest in his holding unless by force of necessity. 

Co-operative Credit and (3o-operative Societies and facnlities offered 
by an Agricultural Bank liave lieen organized in the Island and are 
designed to assist the farmer, and this aspect of agricultural development 
is one of significant importance and one which when the farmer fully 
realizes the value of co-operation will have far-reaching results in placing 
the agriculturists on the road to prosperity. 

Markets. — In the past Cyprus has been in the fortunate position of 
easily marketing its surplus products in the neighbouring countries of 
Greece, Palestine and Syria. Owing to world economic conditions, 
considerable changes have rapidly taken place in recent years and 
it is no longer possible to market produce readily in any of the countries 
mentioned above either on account of restrictions on imports in these 
countries or by competition from other producing countries. This has 
necessitated a search for new markets, but in order to retain some of 
the old markets and to develop the new markets it is necessary to ensure 
that the quality of the produce is of the standard required by the 
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particular countries where markets are found and also able to compt^te 
with other countries producing the same commodity. Two important 
considerations in this respect are the grading and insp(^ction of produce 
before export and facilities for the transportation of the; produce to the 
overseas markets. In order to deal with the former consideration the 
produce inspection service organized by the Department of Agriculture 
has been created. The latter cousidt'ration can only be adequately dealt 
with when the quantity and quality of the yu'odiice justifies special 
facilities. 

Summary. — Owing to the geographical position of Cyprus the toy>o- 
graphical features and the gcologictal formation there is a wide range 
of soil and climatic conditions which are suitable for many temperate 
and sub-tropical crops. 

The seasonal distribution of the rainfall in tlic f)lains is usually 
sufficient for cereal produ(*tion, but insufficient for the production of 
summer crops without irrigation. Irrigation water is also necessary 
for th(‘ rapidly develoynng (utrus growing industry and for the production 
of fodder croy)s and improvement of the animal husbandry industry 

Agricultural holdings require to be consolidated to y)ermit better 
farming practices whicdi would lead to more uniform quality of yjroduce 
and increased production. 

\A’hen farmeu’s more fully undt*rstand thi‘ mo of agruudtural credit 
instead of its misuse, more ])rogress in the marketing of produce will 
be made. 

Furtluu’ imy)rovcmcnts in quality and quantity of y)roduci‘ would be 
made if more attention was givcm to — 

(a) The tyyje of implements used. 

(h) Selection of seed for ydanting. 

(c) Control of yiests and diseases. 

(d) Apj)lication of the m^cessary cultural oyierations for the 

particular crop being grown. 

Many areas arc also planted with crops under conditions in which 
it is unremuruTative to grow such croy)s. In (.\yy^rus this yiarticidarly 
apydies to (;ereal ymKluction where land is ])lantcd with wheat and barley 
which would be more y)rofitably grown under olives and almonds. 
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Plant Quarantine Stations. 

With the publication of the Regulations of the F^lant Quarantine Station 
in Trinidad in the January number of ‘‘ Tropic^al Agriculture ”, attention 
is focussed in the editorial of the importance of this station to the West 
Indian Group of Colonies and the danger which exists under modern 
conditions of transport, if introducing serious p(‘sts and diseases on living 
plants and plant products. 

Though Cyprus possesses as yet no Quarantine kStation, the Department 
of Agriculture is fully alive to the danger ol’ new pests aiifl disease's 
gaining a footing in the Island. Indeed, with the great div(‘rsity of 
temperate and sub-tro})ical crops, Cyprus, possibly more* than any other 
Colony, is liable to suffer severely should some* of these undesirable aliems 
succeed in establishing themselves. More'over c(^nside*ring the j)re)ximity 
of the neighbouring e*ountries, wlmre })ests anel eliseases unknown in ( Cyprus 
exist, it speaks well for the vigilance e)f the office*rs e)f the phytopatheffogical 
service that cultivated crops in (Cyprus enjoy se) clean a bill e)f health. 

The phytopathological service, consisting of t*ntomological {ins(‘ct 
pests) and mycological (fungus dis(*as(*s) sections, working in close 
co-operation with the (Sistoms and Postal authorities, examiiu* all ])lant 
material imported into the Island. Ev(*n when ])eimission is given to 
import, the plants are generally i)laced “ in quarantine ' and are frequently 
inspected during the first year of growth so that, should any ])est or dis(‘as(* 
break out immediate steps can j>e taken to treat or dc'stroy tin* wholt* 
consignment. A no less im]>ortant 1 unction of the s(‘rvi(a* is the ins})eetion 
of consignments of plants and [)lant products befon* (*xport so that the 
health certificate required by the authorities of the im])orting country, 
can be given. A copy of the certific.ate which must be obtairu'd l)y all 
persons, importing plants into C\y])rus, is re])r()duc(‘d for g(*neral 
information belo w . 

The subject very closely concerns all engaged in agriculture* and is 
considered of sucdi interest that tht* article on Plant Quarantine Stations 
in ” Tropical Agriculture ” is here reprinted. 

Plant Quarantine Htations. 

[Tropical Agriculture^ YoL XII, No. 1, Jauuanp 1035.) 

The danger of introducing scTious pests and diseases on or in living 
plants or plant products has been realized for many yi*ars in numerous 
countric's. And in order to minimize this danger protective measures in 
the form of inspection at tlu* jiort of entry is in force in most of tlu* 
agricultural countries of the world. But in s}>it(^ of the consci(*ntious 
surveillaiKJe of the officers of the plant prot(*ction services a number of 
sharp lessons have shown that such precautions, although extre*mc'ly 
helpful and essential, <lo not adequately ]>rotect a country from the 
introduction of pests and diseases. Numerous instances of such leakages 
are known which have caust'd serious dislocation of trade over extensive 
territories and the expenditure of large sums of money before the evil 
effects have been brought under control. In this respect the history 
of citrus canker (Phytomonas citri) in the United States of America and 
in South Africa is of interest. This destructive disease appears to have 
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been introduced into Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida on both 
seedling trees of Trifoliate Orange (Poncirus trifoliata) and on Satsuma 
orange trees shipped from tlapan in 1911. It was not recognized as a 
serious menace in these States until 1914 and since its symptoms are 
somewhat similar to those of scab disease caused by the fungus 
Sporotridum citri, its true cause was not known until 1915 i)y which time 
it had become widely spread. Similarly citrus canker was introduced 
into the Union of South Africa on shipments of citrus trees from Japan. 
The most recent reports show that the disease has now been eradicated 
both in the United States and in South Afri(;a but this has only been 
possible after putting into effen^t the bold, exponsivi', but nevertheless 
elfective, and economic policy of completely destroying (utrus trees within 
affe(;ted areas. The cost in each case has run into millions of pounds 
sterling. 

Dillerent sp(‘cies and varieties of citrus (litter markc'dly in their 
susc("ptil)ility to canker and this fact coupk'd with wide variation in climatic 
conditions in dithuH^nt countries makes the disease a most senous one in 
some citrus-growing c-ountric^s and of comparativ^ely littk* importance in 
others The Tahiti linu*, though not conifiletely immune, is ve‘ry resistant 
to cank(^r disease* so that it do(‘s not d(‘veloj) on this host ex(;ept to a very 
mild (‘xtent. At tlie othc'r (‘xtreme, grapefruit [ditruH maxima var, 
ararar/xt) is extrem(‘ly susc(‘ptible and a medium position in this respect 
is tak(*n by limes {(\ aiirantijoJia) and sweet oranges (U Sinensis). It is 
(‘vident, th(‘r(‘fore, that though the Tahiti lime is itself highly resistant 
it can still eff(*(dively function as a carrier of tlu* disease to the more 
susceptible vark^ties of citrus Moreover, it would he ('xtr(*mely difiicult, 
if not inifiossible, for an msjiecting ollicer at the ])ort of entry to diagnose 
inconsjiicuous lesions of citrus canker on plants of Tahiti lime and some 
other citrus varieties It has, therefore, become ne(^essary to adopt 
fullcT and more* efTeedive nu'asures to minimize still 1‘urther the ravages 
of sucdi dangerous plant ])arasites. 

For this jiurpose several countri(‘s dcunand that a c(‘rta.in form of 
h(‘alth certificate, signed by a competent authority, should accompany 
each consignm(‘nt of s])ecified plants or plant products which states that 
certain f)rescribed conditions have been fulfilhMl. At the instigation of 
Mr. Stockdale, ilu* Colonial Agricultural Advis(*r, a standard certificate 
was fraiiK'd at tlu' Third Imperial Mycological ( Vmference, held m London 
last Sey)temb(‘r, with the jiroposal that it be adopted for use throughout 
the British Kmpirc. This certificate, which is incorjiorated in the 
regulations of tlie Plant Quarantine station at this College, meets all 
contingencies since it provides also for the use, in (‘xceptioiial circumstances, 
of an additional certificate* or certificates to cover imports sp(*cifically 
scluKluled by the imyiorting country, lii the case of tlu* above (juaraiitine 
station this additional certificate has taken the form of a suj>plementary 
clause. In addition to demanding certificat(*s to cover large and 
commercial consignments of living plants and plant products steps have 
been taken in some countries, notably the British Empire and the United 
States of America, to establish plant quarantine stations through which 
all or specified plant material, destined to be used f(.>r propagation purposes, 
must first pass. This is particularly applicable t(j commercial crop 
plants but the fact that certain weeds and ornamental plants may be 
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alternative hosts to pests and diseases known to occur on certain crops is a 
matter of importance and is also taken into consideration. This aspect 
of the problem can be gathered from the regulations of the Plant 
Quarantine Station recently established at this College. The thought 
might occur to those inexperienced in such matters that the cheapest 
and most effective method of avoiding the introduction of harmful crop 
parasites would be by means of legislation complet(‘ly prohibiting the 
importation of new varieties. That such a measure^ if carried out would 
be the most effective of all is obvious but it is perhaps advisable to stress 
that such legislation would be unsound from several points of view. 
Prohibitive legislation stimulates into action the adventurous or rebellious 
natures of a number of people with the result that they, though otherwise 
law-abiding, would run grave risks to themselves anti others in their 
endeavour to circumvent the law. The rt^sults of the law prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in the United States of America is sufficient 
proof of this. On the other hand, the very rt'ason for the introduction 
of new species and varieties of crop plants in a country is, in many cases, 
due to the fact that the existing crops in that country have })roved 
uneconomic because of the serious daniage caused by pests and diseases 
which have been previously introduced or are indigenous. Moreover, 
important as some plant parasites have ju'cved, several other hxetors such 
as the demand for better plant food for both animals and human beings, 
as well as other national and ecionomic considerations make ih(» importation 
of new plants not only desirabk^ but olso essential Tn tlu* past, 
botanical gardens have been established in various t^ountries with a view 
to establishing e source of supply of siKcessfully grown crop and ornamental 
plants. And there is no gain saying that, although these gardens ha\U‘ 
admirably served this fiurpose in the past, the lack of adequate quarantine 
measures hys resulted in their serving also as a readx^ source for the 
distribution of many j jests and diseases. 

The pioneers of plant quarantine work, at least within the British 
Empire, and probably in the world, have been the authorities of the 
Royal Botanic Chxrdens at Kew in England. (Vop and ornaimuital 
plants have been collected at Kew from all parts of the world and it 
would be no exaggeration to say that, afbir a period of quarantine, such 
plants have been distributed almost equally widely. In addition to the 
quarantine facilities available at Kew it has become evident in recent 
years that other quarantine services and stations ar(‘ ne^ci^ssary in order 
adequately to safeguard modern agricultural industries. Two such 
quarantine stations have recently been established in the Colonial Empire, 
namely, one at the Imperial College of Tropical Agiiculture, and the other 
at the Amami Research Institute in Tanganyika. The station in Trinidad 
serves the British West Indian possessions and the Central Quarantine 
Station at Amami will function for the colonies and mandated territory 
of East Africa. ' 

In respect of protective measures against the distribution of plant 
pests and diseases, group arrangements have been made between Canada 
and the United States, and between the Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. Proposals have 
also been made for uniform plant protective legislation for the West 
African Colonies. 
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Oh completion of the building of the Plant Quarantine Station for 
the British West Indian Colonies the Plant Quarantine Committee decided 
that it was desirable for its secn^tary to visit Washington, with a view 
to formulating a scheme of co-operation whereby an exchange of plant 
material, which had been passed through the respective quarantine 
stations, could be made between the British West Indies and the United 
States I)ei)artment of Agricultun^ with the minimum possible danger of 
introducing diseases and pests into either territory. As a result of this 
visit relations have bc^en placed on an excellent footing and there is no 
doubt that tins example will be followed by other countries and that the 
fight against economic plant diseases ami pests will be sanely viewed 
as an international ])roblem which requires close international 
co-operation and surveiUance. 


flealth Certificate required by the Department of Agriculture, Cyprus, 
for plants, fruit, etc., imported into Cyprus, but previous permission 
from the Director of Agriculture is required . — 


Certifk^ate of Examination of Plants, etc., for Export 

TO (W^PRITS. 


(Official Name oj the Inspecting Service). 


This is to certify that 


the living plants or plant 
a representative sample' of the living plants 


products 

or ])lant products 

, . were 
given below 


was 


included in the consignment of which particulars are 
examined at 


on the 


(date) by me 


(Name and position and address of authormd official.) 
a duly authorized Inspector, who was unable to discover any evidence 
of any in jurious insect pest or plant disease, in particular of the following 
pests ami diseases 

Insects. — Phylloxera mstairix. Planch. — Erioso'rrui la/nigerum 
(Hausm). — Aspidiotu,^ perniciosus, (kimst. — Diaspis pentagona, Newst. — 
( 'hrysomphalus aofiidurUy L. — Pseudococcus cornstocki, Kuw. — Lepidosaphes 
ulmi^ L. — Lepidosaphes glov€rh\ Pack. — Lepidosaphes beckii, Newm. — 
(%ionaspis fur jura, Fitch. — Saissetia olea\ Bern. — Icerya purchasi^ 
Mask. — Icerya mgyptiaca, Douglas. — Aleurodes citri, Ashm. — Hetero- 
cordylus malinus, Reut. —Lygidea niendaXy Reut. — Leptinotarsa decernli- 
neaia^ Say, — Anihonomus grandis. Boh. — ( hnotrachelus nenuphar, 
Herbst. — Heliothis ohsoleia, F. — Prodenia litvra, F. — MaloAiosoma 
americana, F, — Malacosomu disstria, Hubii. — Oydia molesta, Busk. — 
Epochra cxtruidensisy Loew. — Rhagoleiis pomonella, Walsh. — R. cerasi, 
L.—R, cingulata, Law.-— /^. Fausta, Osten Hok^n.—Iridomyrmex 
humilisy Ma}^. 
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Fungi. — Plomighiia morbosa, Saac. — Bacillus amylovorus, Frev. — 
Endothia parasitica, (Murr.), And. and Ande. — Synchytrium endobioticum, 
Perc. — IJrocystis cepula, Frost — Peronoplasmopara humili, Miy. and 
Taka. — Bacterium tumefaciens, Sm. and Towns. — Sclerotium cepivorum, 
Berk. 


lias 

And that the (ionsignment covered by this certificate , - been 

® ‘ has not 


treated (in the following manner, exj., fumigated with. 

or disinfected with 

prior 


immediately subs('quent 


to inspection. 


Dai ' ( Offi cial seal) . 

No. of Packages 

Distinguishing Marks 

Description of Plants or Plant Products 

Stated to be grown at 

and inspected in the field on (strike 

out latter portion if field inspection is stated not to ham been made). 

Exported by 

Name and address of consignee 


Further information on the regulations concerning imports is given 
in Leaflet No. 20, issued free on (Imand. 
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The Breeding, Feeding and Management of Cattle. 

By J. P. MaulKj M.A., Dip. Aoric., Matiager, Stock Farm, 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

(1) Cattle are kept in Cyprus for 3 main purposes in the following 
order of importance 

(a) For Working 

(b) For Milking 

(c) For Slaughter as Beef. 

(2) The native cattle of (V])rus are used entirely in the first category, 
and there? are 2 types of native cattle, (a) a large big boned breed found 
chiefly in the Messaoria. and (h) a smaller type found in the hilly region 
around Paphos and, to a lesse^r extent, in the Kar})as. 

(3) The milking cattlt‘ are nearly all deprived fre)ni animals imported 
by the Governmt'nt to the Stock Farm at. Athalassa. This dates from 
lfl07, although some bulls w(tc imported pr(‘\ iousl\ without any apparent 
success. From 1907 animals have been continuously imported in order 
to en(?ourag(‘ and improve the ]>roduetion of cows' milk in the Island. 

holding iicriodic auction sales at Athalassa the progeny of tlu' imported 
stock has become disyierscnl to many places in the Island, but mainly 
to the larger towns wlu're tliere is a dmnand for (*ows' milk. It is not 
usual for the native cows to be milked but it is possible that cows crossed 
with im])orted bulls hav<‘ becui milked though they seldom give as much 
milk as the im])ort(‘d cows or co^\s d(‘rived from those imported to Cyprus. 

(4) Animals that are not naiulred for farm ])ur])oses or that are not 
fit for working form tin* t hird category, that is of be(‘f animals. However, 
they do not reall\ mak(‘ good IkmA', and it is for this reason that there is 
not a, better (‘Xf)ort trade in beef 

It should, however, b(‘ possible by better methods of feeding and by 
bre(‘ding a better ty[)e of animal to improve this trade in beef in the 
future. 

2, BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

(1) (.'attle breeding in Cyprus has aimed only at the two first objects 
enumerated above, namely to obtain working and milking cattle, and these 
two objects are quite* distinct. There has, in consequence, been very 
little developm(‘nt or improvement in the working type of cattle, although 
it is possible that in some ])arts, csp(?cially in parts of the Messaoria, the 
native caittle havt* be(‘n crossed with jiure-bred or half-bred bulls from 
Athalassa. Generally sp(?aking, however, the native cattle are distinctly 
a breed of their own and familiar to all people in Cyprus. 

(2) As stated at the beginning milking cattle, on the other hand, 
are derived mainly from import'd cattle and the standard has probably 
improved considerably. The names of the imported br(?eds which have 
been introduced and their main distinguishing characteristics, are as 
follows : — 

Breeds of Cattle imported to Cvprus. 

1. The South Devon Breed. — Imported from 1912-1921. These are 
light brownish -red in colour with rather curly hair and with horns curving 
forward. They are the biggest breed in England weighing from 500-600 
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2. The Shorthorn Breed, — Imported since 1920. They are red or roan 
or even white in colour with horns curving forward and slightly inwards. 
They give more milk than South Devons, but are not so big, weighing 
from 450-500 ok(‘8. 

3. The Freislav Breed,— Only one bull of which has been imported 
but from its distinctive colour w'hich is normally predominant in the 
cross-bred progeny it is familiar in many dairies now. The colour is 
black or black and whit<‘ in distinct patches. They weigh about 500 okcs 
and are the heaviest milking breed there is. 

4. The Kerry Breed. — Was first imported in 1931 from Ireland with 
the object of using them in the Paphos District. They are a small breed, 
weighing 350-400 okes, always black with horns curving upwards to a 
point. They are smaller milkers than the other breeds but they live well 
under poor conditions such as obtain in Paphos District. 

3, METHODS OF IMPROVING CATTLE BY BREEDING. 

(1) There are 2 main ways of improving the cattle in a (jountry for 
any desired objecit, and th(‘se are as follows : — 

1. The method ol selection vnthin a breed. — By the selection of the 
best animals in the breed as a foundation herd. From them only the 
best animals ar(‘ retained for breeding and by continutMl selection within 
the breed the standard of production is slowly raised. This method is 
slow but it he.s the advantage that it is more certain to lead to definite 
improvement of the brec‘d in qiu'stion than other methods. 

2. The viethod of grading up — By selecting a foundation herd of 
the breed and crossing them with another breed, thus combining qualities 
of 2 breeds. The process of crossing is continued and this is called 
‘ ‘ grading up ’ ' a herd . It produces much quicker, but often less permanent 
results than the first method. 

(2) This first method is one in which no cross breeding takes place, 
all selection being within the one breed. It has been done in such countries 
as England, Denmark, India, and with the Africander breed of South 
Africa. The second method relies on crossing the local breed with one 
which has certain outstanding qualities that the other lacks. An 
example of what this means will explain it clearly. If a native breed 
of cattle are poor milkers, but resistant to the diseases and conditions 
of the country, it is possible to improve them by grading them up with 
an imported milking (or beef) breed. The en)ss4)red cattle derived from 
these two breeds generally contain some of the good qualities from each 
parent, such as resistance to disease and better milking (or fattening) 
capacity. These cross bred cattle can be mated together, and it is even 
possible by close br(»eding to fix a new strain altogether. The first cross 
animals can also be mated again to either parent, thus producing animals 
that contain three-quarters of the blood of one breed or the other ; 
this crossing back to either parent can, in fact, be carried still further if 
desirable. This method of breeding (grading up) is necc^s8ary in countries 
where there are large numbers of cattle of poor quality, as for example 
in North and South America, or in Tropical countries where the native 
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cattle are of little commercial value. In the former ease the process of 
grading up ” can be carried on indefinitely because there is no reason 
to fear the likelihood of the highly -graded cattle succumbing to disease. 
In the latter case (i.e. in Tropical countries) examples of which are Trinidad 
ajid South Africa, it is undesirable to increase the amount of imported 
blood in the graded animals beyond a certain point, because then they are 
not able to withstand disease and they become inferior in every respect ; 
similarly an imported brec^d kept pure would not b(^ a success because 
it could not withstand the conditions of the country. 

(3) To summarize the foregoing we can say that improvement of 
cattle can be etTected in 2 main ways : (a) by selection, always within the 
breed and always eliminating undesirable characters, (b) by grading up, 
and either continuing to grade up where no limiting factors exist, thus 
finally improving by selec tion, or alternatively ceasing to go b(\vond a 
point when there' art' limiting factors which make this undesirable. 

4. CROSS-BREEDING. 

The method of crossing 2 purt' European breeds is generally a 
commercial jiro position, and not one in whicli breed improvement is 
aimed at. First cross cattle have a charac.t(*ristic vigour often resulting 
in earlier maturity and greater weight. Thus when fattening cattle are 
desired it is common to use a bull of one breed on cows of another, but 
usually the c;ows are bought for the yiurpose and no breeding policy is 
carri('d out. Thus cross-breeding is most oftem done when beef cattle 
for sale are desired, and seldom when millt production is aimed at. 

5. CATTLE BREEDINf^ IN (TBRUS. 

(1) How far, then, is all this ap]>licable to Cy finis ^ It is obvious 
that no general system of grading up has been pursued in the past, but 
rather that 2 types liave l>eeu maintained, the native breed and the 
imported milking bret'ds. What crossing has been done has not gone 
on long enough to be considen'd as a fiolicy of grading uj) the Cyprus 
cattle. This is Ix'cause (a) the Cyfirus cattle are used primarily for 
working, (6) there is no big demand for beef of first-class quality, and 
(c) because the (Cyprus cattle liave remaini'd almost pure except for 
occasional crossing with imported pure-bred or cross-bred bulls. Further- 
more imported cattle have been distributed on a small scale to supply 
the limited demand for cows’ milk. The improvement in milk production 
has come about rather by improved methods of management than by a 
deliberate policy of grading uj). 

(2) The Cyprus breed of cattle in the Messaoria are ex('ellent for 
draught purposes and would not, probably, be greatly improved in that 
respect by a policy of grading them with imported bulls. But if the- 
beef quaiities of Cyprus (;attle are to be improved, then crossing the 
local Messaoria cattle with imported bulls would be the most profitable 
thing to undertake. Probably, too, such cross-bred beasts would do as 
well as pure Cyprus beasts for working purposes, but because the Cyprus 
bull is preferred and is known to give good working animals the policy 
of retaining them is continued. In other words if working oxen of the 
local breed were no longer required the best policy would be to aim at 
grading up the local cattle with imported bulls to obtain good beef animals, 
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especially for export, and besides obtaining animals to fatten, the cows 
could be used for milk production if there was a market for the milk. 
It is not, however, necessary to grade up the cattle in Cyprus deliberately 
to improve their milking capacity because the imported breeds do far 
better and thrive well under Cyprus conditions ; only by selection will it 
be possible to improve them in the future. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that if grading up the local cattle were resorted to on a large scale it 
would primarily be to improve their beef qualities for export and not 
their milking capacity. 

(3) In the Paphos District, however, the smaller breed of cattle could 
well be improved by a policy of crossing and grading up with the Kerry 
breed imported from Ireland. This policy is to be encouraged in the 
future but it will doubtless be slow until the methods of management 
and feeding are improved. However, when earned out it should lead to 
a steady improvement in the type of cattle in that district, for all purposes, 
but especially should the graded cattle in a few generations be useful 
milkers as well as work oxen. 

6. IMPROVEMENT OF C^ATTLE BV THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

(1) It is necessary to explain how improvement of cattle, by either 
of the methods outlined above, can be achieved. A person who desires 
to begin cattle farming anywhere must decide what he is going to aim at 
producing ; it may be either milk, beef, or work animals, or in some (‘as(‘s 
a combination of beef and milk (dual purpose^). Whichever method is 
adopted it is essential to select the original animals with the ohjend for 
what they are required always in mind. Thus when selecting a herd 
of cows for milk production cows that are obviously fat and “ beefy 
looking witli poorly dev(^loj)ed udders are useless. But b}^ far the most 
important thing in starting, and in building up a herd of cattle, especially 
for milk production, is their records. Successful results will nev(Tbe 
obtained without keeping records. For, as was stated abov(‘, selection 
must be carried out in the herd and only the best animals retained. 
Even when grading is carried out, the first cross animals mmst be selected 
before going a step further and those which do not (;ome up to the 
required standard discarded. Records alone will show th(\se points, 
and so they are indispensable to a person who wishes to be successful. 

(2) Records should show' especially (a) the })arentage and date of 
birth of every animal, (b) the milking capacity of cows and how long th(‘y 
milk for, (c) their behaviour under local conditions, that is to say whether 
they milk easily or not and whether they are docile oi wild, and (d) 
how soon they are mated after calving. In order to keep these records 
the dates of calving, service, and going dry should all be carefully recorded. 
By these means it is possible to obtain a clear picture of the merits of all 
animals in the herd and to eliminate those animals which have bad records. 

(3) The value of a dairy bull can best be determined by the records 
of his daughters. A bull is usually chosen from a good milking cow but 
if he were also tested by the performance of his daughters his value would 
then be proved. If his daughter gave high yields of milk as well as his 
mother he would indeed be valuable — his value would in fact be proved. 
A son of such a bull would be of far more value than a bull whose records 
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did not give any such information as the milk yields of either his mother 
or his daughters. A typical method of recording cows and bulls is given 
below : — 

Example for Cows. 

C/Ow : No. 17 (Ear No.) Born 20th June, 1929. 

Sire : No. 2 (Shorthorn) 

Dam : No. 11 (C-yprus Cow) 

Markings : Red with white patches on belly. 


Date of Service. 

By bull No. Date calved. 

Sex. 

No. of Calf. 

17.9.31 . . 

3 . . 2().().32 . . 

F. 

22 

3.9.32 . . 

4 . . 12.6.33 . . 

M. 

25 

Yield of Milk. 

Days sucked calf. 

Day. 

s in milk. 

2,150 okfJH* 

3 


248 

1,980 „ 

3 

. . 

224 


Example for But.ls. 

Bull: No. 2 (Shorthorn). Born 14 0.1920. 

Sire : No. 1 (Shoi’thorn) 

Dam : No. 5 (Shorthorn) 

Markings : Roan colour. 

Ist service 1.5.1928. 

No. of services in 1928 
„ „ „ 1929 

,, ,, ,, 1930, etc. 

Records of Ancestors : — 

Dams average milk yield 2,250 okes (3 lactations). 

Sires’ dams average milk yield okes (4 lactations). 

Sires’ daughters (0) average milk yield 2,140 okes (0 lactations). 

7. FEEDING OF CATTLE. 

(1) General Principles of Feeding. 

(a) In order to appreciate the question as to how correctly to feed 
cattle it is necessary to give a very brief description of the reasons 
underlying the methods of feeding different classes of cattle. In the 
first place, therefore, it is necessary to discuss the formation of feeding 
stuffs and their proper classification. 

(b) A livi? animal can be compared with a steam engine which is in 
motion. In order to keep it in working order it must have suitable fuel 
and be repaired from time to time as necessary with suitable materials. 
An animal requires different fuel and repair substances to a steam engine, 
and it can utilize them itself, but the principle is the same, and it must 
be suppled with these substances in the shape of food in order to keep it 
in working condition and in good health. f 


* 1 oke=2.8 lbs.; 9 okes - 2J gallons. 

I From the Ministry of Agriculture’.s Bulletin No. 48, pp. 3-4, 
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The “ fuel necessary to keep an animal alive, to supply it with heat 
and energy to move about and function properly, is supplied in the form 
of substances called Carbohydrates whicli contain sugars, starch and 
cellulose (fibre) and also in the form of fats. 

The repair substances are called proteins ; they are nitrogenous 
bodies and are used in the animal’s body for the purpose of building up 
the flesh and muscle which in the normal way becomes used up as a result 
of ordinary bodily functions. 

Besides these 2 groups of substances animals require small quantities 
of minerals, such as calcium, phosphorous, etc., and sufficient quantities 
of these are contained in most of the ordinary heeding stuffs on the farm, 
but especially in green food. Probably there is no obvious shortage of 
the necessary minerals in the feeding stuffs available in (!!yprus. 

(e) Foodstuffs can be analysed for the amount of these substances 
that they c*ontain but, actually, all that they contain is not used by an 
animal. As with the steam engine some fu(‘l and repair substances are 
wasted ; for example in the steam engine fuel is lost in the form of ashes, 
and so in the process of eating an animal can not digest all the substances 
in the food and also some energy is lost in the actual })rocess of eating and 
digesting the food. The degree of digestibility of a foodstuff is an index 
to its usefulness because the foodstuffs which are not easily digested are 
of less value, since more of them would be necessary to fulfil the purpose 
for which they are required . Thus all foodstuffs can be (dassified according 
to the different amount of “ fuel ” or carbohydrates and fats and ‘‘ repair ” 
or protein substances that they contain and as to whether they are easily 
digested or not. Such a classification will be given in tlie following pages. 

(d) Before doing so however, it is neccjssary to explain one other way 
of considering the usefulness of the substances contained in foodstuffs. 
The carbohydrate substances besides being the fuel of the animal’s body 
are also, if fed in sutTiedent quantity, the fat forming substances, that is 
to say, fattening foodstulfs contain a lot of carbohydrates. 

Proteins, on the other hand, are not fattening and are of more value 
to growing or milking than to fattening cattle. It depends, therefore, on 
the proportions in which these substances are sup})lied to any animal 
as to whether it will grow fat or not. 

(2) Classification of Feeding Stuffs. 

The different feeding stuffs available in Cyprus may be divided into 
two main classes : — 

(a) Coarse or bulky fodders (i.e. barley straw). — These are those 
which are often low in digestibility and in the amount of protein they 
contain. 

(h) Concentrated foods (i.e. cereals). — ^These are rich in the nutriment 
they contain and are the most easily digested ; some contain a higher 
proportion of protein than others. The following table shows in full 
the different feeding stuffs in Cyprus according to their value as described 
in the foregoing paragraphs. (See also table at end). 


From the Ministry of Agriculture’s Bulletin No. 48, pp. 3-4. 
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(i) Coarse or Bulky Fodders, 

(a) Low in protein and digestibility. 

Barley, oat, or wheat straw. 

Ordinary grass. 

Green barley, oats or maize 

Silage (oats and vetches, or maize). 

Oat hay. 

(h) Highof in protein and more digestible. 

(been lucerne or vetches. 

Bay from Iuc(‘rne, vetches or oats and vetches. 

(ii) Concentrated Foods. 

(a) Low in protein i)ut fattening. 

All cereals, carobs, bran. 

[h) High in j)rotein. 

All legumes, i.e. favetta (gram), vetclH‘s. broad beans, linseed, 
sesame. 

(Jakes, such as linseed, sesame or cotton (;ake. 

Meat meal, drit‘d blood (both very high). 

(3) How^ TO MAKE UP RATIONS. 

{a) It should be born in mind that unless cattle are fed sufficient 
food to maintain them in good condition it is impossible to expect to 
get any jirofit from thmii. This applies especially to milking cattle and 
to cattle which are to bc‘ fattened ; working animals will carry on with 
insufficient food getting thinner and thinner but will finally be a 
compk'te loss if they hav(‘ to be sold. Thus the following notes aliout 
feeding should be very carefully read and understood. 

(6) In all rationing of cattl(‘ it is usual to consider the ration in two 
j)arts according to the purposes for w^hich it is to be used. The first 
])urpose is for the maintenance of the animal in ordinary condition and 
health. It is the basic ration below' which an animal will at once grow 
thin and lose condition. This is called the Maintenance Ration. The 
second jmrpose is for production (ither of meat, milk or working energy. 
If a COW' which has a calf suckling her is not fed enough food for the 
production of milk for her calf, she will use the extra fat m her body to 
make milk and in consequeiKje grow thin. Eventually if continually 
starved she will stop milking and perhaps die. This ration which is 
made to provide milk or fat is called the Production Ration. 

(c) The Maintenan(*(* Ration is usually made up mostly of coarse 
fodders because they are chea]ier and provide the right amount of bulk 
necessary in a ration, but it is often necessary to give some concentrates 
as well. The Production Ration is generally made up of concentrated 
foods because it is not possible to give an animal the full amount of 
nutriment in coarse fodders alone. 

8. SUITABLE RATIONS FOR GATTLE. 

The next step is, therefore, to find out suitable rations for different 
purposes, because animals require different amounts of nutriment for 
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different purposes. Types of rations for the 4 main purposes will, 
therefore, be considered as follows : — 

(1) Young growing animals. 

(2) Working animals. 

(3) Milking cows. 

(4) Fattening animals. 

(1) Rations for Young Crowing Animals. 

A suitable ration for young calves would be : — 

50-100 drams favetta or vetches (rovi). 

50-100 drains oats or barley. 

Total oke. 


This quantity is enough for young calves, from, say 6 weeks to 2 months. 
hVom 3 months of age up to 1 year the ration should again be gradually 
increased. At 1 year old calves will eat 1 i okes of dry food if it is 
available. The following is a suitable ration for calves at 6-8 months old# 
150 drams favetta or vetches. 

150 drams oats or barley. 

100 drams bran. 

Total 1 oke. total. 

Note . — 400 drams equals 1 oke, ecpials 2.8 tbs. 

As calves grow bigger still they will eat more barley straw and grass 
or green barley but at first it is unwise to give only a coarse fodder such 
as straw ; vetch straw is better for calves than barley or oat straw. 
When calves are 1 year old they will eat from 1 to 1.1 okc^s of dry food, 
apart from straw, per day. After this it is a question of the circumstances 
under which the calf is being rt^ared. If the owner can afford to feed it 
lib(‘rably, and it will pay to give a calf sufficient grain, the amount 
can be increased to two okes when it is 1 1 years old. If th(^ owTicr is poor 
he will probably not give it much grain and rely on eliaff ; but in this way 
the calf will not grow as fast as it should and it will get what is called 
“ Potbellied ”, a fat stomach with thin sidcss and narrow width at 
the hip bones. Only by good feeding when it is young will a calf develop 
into the best type of ox or cow. Even a calf that is bred from imported 
animals will not grow well if poorly fed. 

(2) Rations for Working Animals. 

It is often the case that animals are used for working when they are 
still young and small. This is a great pity because unless fc)d especially 
well under these conditions they may develop badly and be thin and 
narrow -bodied. An animal, 1| years old, will eat a basket full of strawq 
or straw and green barley mixed per day. This is approximately 5 okes 
in all. Bigger oxen or cows may eat 7 or 8 okes of straw in addition 
to some grain (concentrates). Green lucerne or green food of any kind 
if it c;an be got is always good for animals. Lucjerne hay, that is lucerne 
cut and dried in the summer and stacked in a room or yard, is very good 
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indeed. 2-3 okes of green lucerne and 3-4 okew of barley straw or 5-7 
okes of barley straw is a sufficient quantity of bulky food for an average- 
sized animal but it is not enough to supply the full maintenance require- 
ments and for this reason some concentrates are necessary. A working 
animal requires from at least 2 up to 3 okes of conet^ntrates to supplement 
the ration of straw, etc. The full ration might be as follows : — 

5 okes barley straw j 

I oke vetches or favetta / For maintenance. 

J oke barley ) 

and 

I oke vetches j 

I oke barley For production (working). 

I oke carobs I 
or 

J oke beans, favetta or v(4-ches \ 

I oke lins(‘.ed | 

I oke bran or w heat For production. 

okt5 barley or oats j 

I oke carobs or barley / 

1| okes. Total amount of (toncentrates okes. 


This would be a r(‘aHona.bl(‘ ration for a bullock or cow doing average 
work. If, on tlie other hand, it did only occasional work the ])roduction 
])art could be reduced ; if it did continual hard work it should be increased. 
Such a ration as this is not unalterable. Many farmers will know by 
experience* what kind and amount, of food they (am give their animals 
and k(‘ep them fit and in good c*ondition. They may do reasonably 
wx‘ll on l(^ss food than this but it is not advisable to give tliem as little as 
})ossible as they must eventually gc‘t thin, and besides which good feeding 
well k(*ep them m better condition and prolong t lieir useful life. It is not 
necessary to feed tin* two parts of the full ration s(*parately They are 
described sejiaratc'ly in order that, the principle may be urujerstood. In 
actual ])ra(^tice farmers will fec^d their cattle acc’ording to their own 
methods. Mixing all the ration together and feeding it 3 to 4 times a 
day or h'eding the (umcentrates separately from the straw ; either method 
is suitable if that has be(*n tiie custom. 

(3) Rations for Milkini; Cow^s. 

[a) General Points . — The feeding of milking cows is, generally speaking, 
more difficult to do correidly than feeding growing, working or fattening 
cattle. Unless milking cow's are given a ration w^hich is well balanced 
in the amount of nutriment it cemtains they will not give their maximum 
amount of milk ; in other words lai^k of sufficient food wiU undoubtedly 
be reflected in a lower milk yield. Fows should be fed according to the 
amount of milk they give ; that is to say, a cow giving 16 ok(*s of milk 
requires more food than one giving only 6 okes (see table below). For 
every oke of milk a cow gives she requires 150 drams of food containing 
the right amount of jjrotein and fuel substances. This is the Production 
Ration and is quite apart from the Maintenance Ration. 
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(b) Maintenance Ration . — This is supplied by a mixture of coarse 
fodders and grain. Coarse fodders alone with the exception of lucerne 
hay will not give sufhcient nutriment to maintain an animal in normal 
condition, and, therefore, some grain must be added. The bulky part of 
the Maintenance Ration can be made up with straw and green food {e.g. 
barley, maize or lucerne), lucerne hay, vetch straw, or oat hay (green 
oats cut long and dried in the sun). Cows will eat from 4-7 okes per day 
according to their size, apjietite and the amount of other food they get. 
The more green food given besides straw, the better, as this makes the 
straw more liked and is good for the animals. Besides these bulky 
foods they require some concentrates in addition, as has already been stated. 
1-lJ okes })er day of a mixture such as is given below for production 
rations (1) or (2) would be correct or 1 oke consisting, for example, of : — 

150 drams broad beans, favetta or vetches, 

150 drams barley or oats, 

1(X) drams bran or carobs, 

would make a suitable (‘oncentrate ration for maintenance, 
in addition to the coarse fodder given. It is essential to realize 
that straw alone or straw and a little green food is not enough 
for a cow which is dry or not working. Home concentrates are always 
necessary. The only possible exception is when a lot of lucerne is fed 
to cows. This is a most nutritious food and very valuable and farmers 
would do well to grow as much of it as possible. If 2-3 okes of liu^erne 
hay or 3-4 okes of green lucerne is fed to a cow less grain could be given, 
200-300 drams of barley, oats or bran or a mixture of these would suihce. 

(c) The Production Ration. — The following table shows the amount 
of food required for cows giving different yields of milk . — 

A cow yielding 1 oke milk requires 150 drams of food. 

,, 4 okes ,, 1| okes 

5 5 b , , , , , , 2 ^ , , 

55 ^ 5 5 5 7 55 ^ 55 

55 1 0 5 , ,, ,, 4 ,, 

12 4i 

55 5 5 5 5 5 5 ^2 ’» 

1 i 

55 * 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 

55 10 5 , 55 „ 0 5 , 

55 18 „ ., „ 6J „ 

5 , 20 „ „ 7i-8 „ 

These quantities are, of course, over and above that amount of food 
needed for the cows’ maintenanee which has been dealt with above. 

The following rations are suitable for milk production : — 

(1) Normal ration, made up from foods which are easily obtainable 
in Cyprus villages. 

\ oke broad beans (crushed). 

I oke bran. 

I oke oats or barley. 

I oke carobs. 


Total 1 \ okes. 
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(2) A similar ration without carobs would be : — 

I oke broad beans or favetta. 

I oke barley or oats (or J oke of each). 

I oke bran. 

Total 1 1 okes. 

(3) A ration which is perhaps rather better tlian the above can be 
made by buying hnsee^l, sesame or sesame cake. 

j oke crushed linseed, broad beans or sesame seed. 

J oke sesame c^akti or J oke cotton cake. 

I oke barley or oats. 

I oke carobs or barley. 

I oke bran. 

Total li okes-l J okes. 

A table is given at the end of this leaflet from which it is possible to 
calculate the right quantities of foodstuffs for different classes of animals* 
The table is given in 2 columns, each column expressed as units of “ fuel ’’ 
value and })rotein value, and the approximate requirements in units fop 
each class of animal are given. 

(4) Rations for Fattening Cattle. 

The same amount of coarse fodders (straw, etc.) given for milking cows 
is suitable for fatUming cattle, and in addition, H okes of concentrates 
are required for maint(mance and the same amount for production 
(fattening) at the beginning of the fattening period ; i e. a total of 3 okes of 
concentrates and 5-0 okes of straw or similar fodder pin* day. For 
smaller animals (of, say 2(K) okes weight) 2 or 2J okes of concentrates 
per day would be sufficient. 

The following rations are suitable for fattening cattle : — 

(1) I oke broad beans, favedta or vetches. 

1 oke bran. 

I oke oats or barlt^y. 

1 oke carobs. 

3 okes |)er day. 

(2) 1 oke broad beans. 

I oke vetches. 

I oke wheat. 

150 drams oats. 

J oke barley. 

150 drams linseed. 

Total 3 okes per day. 

These rations should be increased by half when the animal is fit to be 
finished off for the butcher, that is to say in the last month of fattening 
4|-5 okes of concentrates would be necessary 
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9. HOUSING OF CATTLE. 

(1) Most cattle are kept in yards or houses in Cyprus bec^ause there 
are practically no fenced-in fields into which they can be turned loose. 
The lack of pasture land in (Cyprus is a great handicap in cattle husbandry 
because it is very desirable indeed to keep cows out of doors as much as 
possible both for their health and for the exercise they get. 

Milking cows and young animals especially benefit a great deal from 
being out of doors in the sun, although iu the hot summer in CVprus it 
is better to keep them indoors or under shelter in the middle of the day. 
In winter, therefore, it is })est to keep th('m out as much as possible and in 
summer only in the morning and evening. 

(2) The type of sheds or houses in which cattle are generally kept in 
Cyprus are not v(‘ry satisfactory. They are usually V('ry dark, badly 
ventilated, with little or no system of drainage and bail fl<^ors. Only in 
the town dairies, which are retjuired by law to (^ome up to a certain 
standard of construction, are the conditions satisfactory. 

(3) Well ventilated and light houses are necessary for cattle ; 
ventilation shafts just above floor k'vel, and windows in the walls to give 
light, are desirable feature's of all cattle sheels. The doors should be' in 
two sections so that the' top half can be openeel separately. Sound floe^rs 
of either rammed earth and chalk or concrete are best, but well made 
ones of cobble stone's if ke])f. in repair are satisfactory. The fleieirs she)uld 
have a slight fall towarels the rear ejf the stalls, with a channel te> (H)llee< 
the dung anel urine anel an exit hole thremgh the wall te) carry the liepiiel 
away. The mangers should not be built u}) high, but as le)W as pe)SHible 
as it is natural for cows to ('at off the ground, ('e)ws she)ulel have aee*ess 
to a tin or bucket of water, anel if this is not alse) j)ra(5ti(iable fe)r other stex*k 
they should be given wate'r several times in the^ elav. 

10. MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE. 

(1) Methods ok Feedin(j. 

The common practice in C^yprus is to feed cattle 4, 5 or more times 
a day. This is probably because they so seldom gc^t any grazing. Feeeling 
3 or even 4 times a day would, however, be quit(5 sufficient. Jt is often 
customary to feed the chaff and grain mixed together, the idea being to 
make the chaff more palatable to the animals. This a sound idea and if 
always done is best continued, but in feeding milk cows it is ])referable to 
feed the coarse fodders separately. Milking cows should be given the 
production part of tlu'ir days ration before they are milked and the straw 
after milking. An example (3f the times of feeding cows in a dairy is as 
follows : — 

6 a.m. 1st feeding, | Production Ration. 

i.e. for cows giving 10 okes of milk, \\ okes. 

7 a.m. feed | of straw and green food. 

10 a.m. feed \ Maintenance supply of concentrates. 
i.e. I oke ; and J straw. 

1 p.m. feed \ Maintenance supply of concentrates. 
i.e. I oke. 

4 p.m. feed \ Production Ration, 
i.e. for cow giving 10 okes of milk IJ okes. 

After milking feed | straw ration, 
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Between 7 a.m. and 10 a.m. or even up to 2 p.m. cows could well 
be turned out into a yard or tied in a field of lucerne, and only brought 
in again in the afternoon for feeding, grooming and milking. This 
time-table is, of course, adaptable to all cattle if desired. 

(2) Management of Calves and Young Stock. 

In a dairy herd where all cows are milkt^d after (jalving the calves 
should be separated from th(‘ir mothers when they art* a few days old. 
This IS far better than allowing them to remain close by the cow for several 
months, especially as they may then be ablt' to suckle her without the 
cattleman being aware of it. If the cows are not to be milked the calves 
are not separated until the cow goes dry, but tht'se notes refer especially 
to dairy cattle in which sej^aration is essential. A calf may be separated 
either when 2-3 days old or very soon after it is born In the latter 
case it will learn to drink more easily from a bucket and can be reared 
either on a liberal amount of whole milk, or on a limited amount with 
or without separated milk, thus <*nabling the dairynum to sell as much 
milk as possibk*. For the first few' days of its life, whether se})arated at 
birth or a few days later, the calf should get the milk from its mother as 
this has qualities es{H‘cially design(‘d h>r the new-born calf. If the (*ow 
has a lot of milk she shoulcl be milked out and part only of the milk given 
to the calf while it is still suckling her. A calf can be* taught to drink 
from a bucket if, after s('parating it from its dam, it is starved for about 
12 hours ; it will th(^n be hungry, and by ])utting one's fingers in the milk 
the calf will suck them and learn to drink the milk. Tlu* following two 
methods of feeding (*alves are given*, showing the quantities to be fed 
per day up to S months. In the first case (A) a large* amount of milk 
is assumed to Ik* available and in the second case (B) only a limited 


amount : — 

Age 

(A) 

WhoU> 

(ha in per 

Whole 

(B) 

Separated 

Grain per 


milk 

day 

milk 

inilk 

day 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


oke.^ 

(irnmn 

okes 

oke^ 

drams 

1st Week . 

2-3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2iicl ,, 

3-4 . . 

— 

4 

— 

— 

3rd „ 

5 

70 

4 

..1 

. 70 

4th „ 

0 

70 

3 

..2 

. 70 

5th „ 

7 

70 

2 

. . 3 

. 70 

6th ,, 

8 

1(X) 

1 

. . 4 

. 100 

7th „ 

8 

100 

— 

. . 6 

. 100 

8th „ 

8 

150 

— 

..6 

. 150 

3rd Month . 

6 

400 

— 

..6 

. 400 

4th „ 

4 

550 

— 

..6 

. 500 

5th „ . 

2 

550 

— 

..5 

. 550 

6th „ 

1 

550 

— 

. . Nil 

. 550 

8th „ 

Nil 

550 

— 

. . Nil 

. 550 

The quantities after 

the 3rd 

month should always be 

gradually 

increased or 

decreased. 

The quantities of w’^hole milk given in the first 


*A(lapt€^d from the Kenya Department of Agrieiiltim^’H Bulletin No. 18 of 1931, 
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case (A) could be reduced throughout if found to be uneconomical. A 
maximum of 6 okes at the Gth week being sufficient in such cases. The 
grain mixtures have been dealt with previously (section 8 (1)) : when 
the calf is 3 mouths old a little straw or preferably lucerne hay or dried 
fresh lucerne should be given ; from 1 oke increase up to 2 okes at 6 months ; 
good hay is always to be preferred to straw in feeding calves. 

To summarize the more important points in bringing up a calf : — 

(1) Separate it not later than 4 days after birth, unless the cow is 
too poor a milker to be milked or is in poor condition. 

(2) Feed part of its own mother’s milk for at least the first 3 weeks, 
after which milk from any cow will do. 

(3) Always feed at same time of day and make changes gradually. 

(4) Heat up skim milk to normal temperature of fresh milk 
before feeding. 

(5) Keep calves in clean pens and tie them up after feeding. 

(6) Separate from other calves if scouring or sick and reduce milk 
at once. 

(3) Management of a Calving (V)w. 

A cow normally carries her calf for a period of 283 days or 
approximately 40 weeks. Jk^fore a cow calves she should be put hi a 
separate shed or loose box, if possible, but in any ease removed from the 
milking shed, Slu^ should be given plenty of straw to li(‘ on and water 
to drink. About 1 month before calving it is advisable to increase the 
amount of concentrates in ordiT to stimulate the production of milk and 
provide for the rapidly growing calf ; an extra I-IJ okes of comicntrates 
would be sufficient. Thus a cow due to calve would get 5-0 ok(‘s of straiv 
including^ if possible, some lucerne, and l.| okes concejitrates (normal 
amount for dry cow') plus 1 oke (additional amount). When sh(' ap])ears 
to be going to calve this ration should be stopped and after she has 
calved a warm bran mash in a bucket should be offered to the cow and 
another about 3-4 hours later. Water should be by her all the time. The 
ration should be laxative at first and bran is an ideal food to include. 
If the cow has calved normally the ration should be gradually iruTeased 
until in 5 or 6 days time, she is receiving from 2-3 okes of concentrates. 
Thereafter it should be gradually increased as the ;vdeld increases until 
in 3 or 4 weeks after calving she is getting her full production ration. 

(4) Management of Bulls. 

Although few dairymen in Cyprus keep their own stud bull, relying 
on those maintained by the Agricultural Depart-mcTit, it is worth noting 
a few points in the management of stud bulls. Having selected a bull 
calf whose pedigree and appearance indicate him to be the best in the 
herd, ho should be given especial treatment and feeding to allow him to 
develop rapidly and well. Careful handling, when young, grooming and 
exercise are all essential. A stock bull should never be allowed to get 
over fat and lazy and regular exercise is the best preventative of this. A 
bull can be used when he is about 15-18 months old. Then he should only 
be used occasionally, i.e. not more than once every week at first but 
gradually increasing the number of services as he matures. A bull is 
normally responsible for a herd of about 50 cows, but if the mimber of 
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services is carefully controlled and distributed evenly throughout the year 
as many as 200 could be taken from a full grown bull. For normal 
purposes, however, two services per week is the average number to allow a 
bull over 3 years old. Bull calves definitely not intended as stock bulls, 
should be castrated when they are mider fi months old, but in (Cyprus it 
is usual not to castrate until they are 2 years old after they have been used 
for a short while. 


(o) Importance of Cleanliness. 

It is necessary to stress the great im])ortance of cleanliness in the 
feeding and management of stock, especially of calves. Disease and 
infection is rapidl^^ spread in dirty surroundings and dirty utensils. For 
this reason it is necessary to clean out sheds daily and dispose of manure 
as (|ui{;kly as possibh) by (carting it away from the sheds. All buckets 
and similar utensils should be thoroughly washed out daily. Boiling 
water is the simplest and best cleansing agent but buckets should also be 
rinsed first with cold or tepid water and then washed and rinsed 
in boiling water. Mangers and water troughs should be cleaned out 
and stale straw or green food removed and not allowed to remain and 
fresh food put on top of them. These points are most important if success 
is to be achieved. 


TABLE OF FOOD Vx\LUES. 


FoodHtutj 

Nutriment in 1 oke (units) 
Fuel value. Protein value. 

(.V)ARSE Fodders : 

Barley or oat straw 

.65 

.25 

Vetch straw 

.55 

.10 

Oreen barley 

.45 

.04 

Oreen maize 

.25 

.02 

Silage (oats and vetch). . 

35 

.05 

Oat hay . . 

1 .00 

.12 

Oreen lucerne or vetches 

.27 

.00 

Lucerne liay 

.85 

.20 

Concentrates : 

A" utri merit 

in 100 drams. 

(a) Low in protein : 

— 

— 

Barley 

.5 

.05 

Oats 

.4 

.00 

Wheat 

.5 

.07 

Carobs 

.5 

.03 

Bran .. .. .. 

.4 

.00 

(6) High in protein : 

Broad beans 

.45 

.15 

Pavetta or vetches 

.5 

.11 

Linseed . . 

.85 

.14 

Sesame . . 

.95 

.12 

Linseed cake 

.6 

.20 

Cotton cake 

.3 

.12 

Sesame cake 

.5 

.30 
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TABLE OF REQUIREMENTS OF ANIMALS IN UNITS 
OF ‘FUEL” VALUE AND PROTEIN VALUE. 


1. Full grown working animal 

2. Cow, dry, in calf 

3. Cow in milk maintenance 

4. Cow in milk maintenance 

5. Cow in milk per 4 okes of milk 

6. Cow of bullock, to fatten 

7. Young animal to fatten early 


Approx. 

Fuel 

Protein 

iveight 

value 

value 

— 

— 

— 

okes 

350-450 

. . 7-9 

.. l-u 

350 

. . 6-7 

. . .75 

350 

. . 5 1-6 

.6 

450 

. . H 

. . .65 

— 

.. 21 

.6 

400 

. . 8-10 

.. 1-1}, 

250-300 

. . 6 

.. 1-1 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations. 

DECEMBER, 1934. 


I Shade t eiupei atiire 


Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

i 

.-H QO 

03 <X> 

^-1 

C cc — 

, E3 

7 c: 

0) - 03 
— 

0) 

^!i| 

, c s 

' 

^ O -T" 


; Maxim. 

j Minim 

C o 

H c 

Q sS r: 

5 '^ 5 

•S c « c 

1 -M -C ^ 

^ o 
! O P 

Nicosia District : 








Nicosia 


45.h4 

6.1)0 

16 

2.50 

- 

- 

Athalassa 


— 

().65 

15 

2.58 



Morphou 

Makneraa 

Gd dH 

46 84 

5.72 

16 

1.19 



Famagusta District : 








Famagusta 


50.58 

10.83 

17 

2.25 


— 

Akhyritou 

g:dk) 

4<*».(K1 

5.56) 

16 

1.77 


- 

Rizokarpaso 



11. .38 

13 

2.75 



Lefkoiiiko 

Larnaca District : 



10.35 

13 

.3.00 


- 

Larnaca 

(>4.:i‘5 


18.06 

14 

4.80 



Lefkara 

Limassol District : 



10,4() 

20 

1 

2.22 


“ 

Limassol 

64 S7 

4013 

7.71 

17 

2.28 



Saittas 



12..36 

13 

3.75 


! __ 

Tnkoukkia 



13.74 

18 

3.35 

-- 

[ 

Alekhtora 

Paphos District : 

- 

- 

16.76 

15 

3 45 



Paphos 

57..d2 

54.58 

12.70 

20 

4.00 


— 

Polis 

Kyrenia District : 



9.61 

17 

1.44 

- 

— - 

Kyrenia 

i 

62.03 

1 

65.74 

16.16 

20 

3.58 

1 


— 


Note. — C-ompiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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JANIJAEY, 1935. 


jShado temperature 


Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

Maxim. Minim. 

j Total 
inches , 

No. of 
days 
rain 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day , 

Average 
for 1(1 
years j 
i inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Nicosia District : 


j 

1 






Nicosia 


42.32 ; 

l.% 

17 

(1.35 

3.91 


Athalassa 

— 


1.38 

13 

0.23 

3.(15 


Morphou 

t)0 71 

43 58 i 

3(1(1 

15 

(1.38 

3.16 

— 

Makiieras 

Famagusta District : 



5.3(1 

G 

1.50 

6.62 

— 

Famagusta ... 


46.2() 

4 31 

12 

2.00 

4..53 


Akhyritou 

()U0(l 

42.5(1 

2<)4 

12 

0.65 

3.42 


Kizokarpaso 



5 27 

15 

1.15 

5 8.3 


Lefloniiko 

Larnaca District: 


' 

2 88 

13 

1.08 

3.91 

— 

Larnaca 

i;2.io 

44.(*)4 ! 

14.27 

13 

6. 76 

6.4.3 


Lefkara 

Limassol District • 

- 

: 

5.47 

14 

1.12 

5.16 

— 

Limassol 

' iV2:2:\ 

* 44.H1 

5.(18 

17 

1.27 

4.51 

1 

Saittas 



8 75 

14 

1.3(1 

1 6.66 

! — 

Trikoukkia 

— 

1 — * 

11.48 

15 

2.21 

: 6.88 


Alekhtora 

Paphoii, District : 

- 

1 

5.2(1 

13 

1 24 

1 4.44 

i 


PajdioK 

54.13 

rxi.Hi 

.3.3(1 

12 

! 0.57 

i 4.50 


Folis 

Ki/renta Distiict . 


1 i 

i 

4.22 

13 

0.58 

! .3.8(; 


Kyrenia 

63 12 

! 41123 1 

3.tl2 

17 

1.1(1 

5.41 



FEBEUARY, 1935. 


Nicosia Distrii t . 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morphoii 


Makli 


leras 


Famagusta District 
Famag:uHta 
Akhyritou ... 
Kizokarpaso 
liefkoniko ... 
Larnaca District: 
Larnaca 
Lefkara 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 
Saittas 

Trikoukkia ... 
Alekhtora ... 


Paphos District : 
Paphos 
Poiis... 

Kyrenia District : 
Kyrenia 


60.4(1 

4.3.71 

i 

1,45 i 

12 

0.47 

3.02 




1.33 i 

7 

1.05 

2.53 


61 88 

44.96 

2.24 

13 

0.G8 

1 2.87 


-■ 


4.(K1 

3 

2..3(1 

5.26 1 

— 

6.3.72 

45.61 

2..59 

1 10 

0.50 

3.5(1 

— 

61.20 

44.(K1 

1.44 

10 

(1.34 

2.62 






5.68 1 

14 

2.15 

,5.21 

1 



2.35 1 

10 

(1.75 

3.09 


63.4,3 

44.72 

5.42 

12 

1.44 

3.85 

— 



3.85 

15 i 

0.82 

4..33 

4th 

62.57 

46.07 

4.21 

15 

0.76 i 

3,.38 





7.48 

14 ! 

1.23 1 

6.20 

— 





10.35 

17 

2.2(1 

5.76 / 

1, 2-5, 

— 


6.65 

14 

1.40 

4.08 1 

17, 18, 
20, 21, 
25 

.54.85 

51.11 

6.08 

15 

1.15 

4.32 


•- 

— : 

.3.82 

9 

0.95 

4.01 

- - 

63.8(1 

,50.25 

5.6() 

17 

1,65 

5.(;8_ 



Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Departn^enL 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Aouioui/ruBAL Situation. 

CuREAliS have been harvested under favourable conditions. The 
barl(‘y luirvest started earlier than usual, but owing to rapidly drying 
ehmatie conditions a consichTable area had to be left ov(T’ until after 
wheat harvest to be reaped after exposure to the dew without which the 
crop would be too dry for harvesting. Wheat harvest is well advanced 
and exce])tirig some areas in central Mesaoria localities, where the crop 
sufl’en'd badly from stiun rust attack, th(‘ general production is very 
satisfactory. New barley has already been on the market since the 
middle of May and farmcTS who wctc short of wheat stocks started 
threshing wheat also. Except for some showers in April the weather has 
bc('n dry with an unusual absence of night dews. Threshing of broad 
b(‘ans, vetches and cumin is already over and a good cro]) is secured in 
all cases. 

New potatoes hav(^ been lifted and the production is v(Ty satisfactory 
and the prices are steady. I)evelo]mient of vines is normal, no outbreak 
of serious disease is report(‘d and sulphuring is being c arried out against 
Oidium. 

Sc'tting of olive fruits is very good and unless anything unforeseen 
ocemrs a good olive year may be j)r(Hlicted. A heavy drop is noticed in 
all the citrus groves and it is foreshadowed that the production will be 
i^])oor. 

Absence of late spring rains and night dews coupled with unusually 
prolonged heat waves has caused a certain amount of damage to tobacco 
plantations. 

Natural herbage is plentiful and the after-math of cereal harvest is 
available for grazing. The condition of live-stock, generally speaking, 
is good. 

>)e * 

PuRisTEBONOPiyi Animal S]lOW. 

A most suocesHfull Animal Show organized by the Village Authorities 
of Peristoronopiyi was held at Peristeronopiyi on the 14th April, 1935. 
The show was open to all stock owners in Famagusta District and there 
were classes for horses, oxen, mules, donkeys, sheep, goats and poultry. 
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Exhibitors were attraeied from most of the villages in the eastern 
Mesaoria and a number of villages in the Karpas. The class of stock 
exhibited was of an extremely good standard especially in the classes for 
horses, mules, donkeys and oxen. A sum of £23. Pks. was distributed 
in })rize money. The show was held in conjunction with a village fair 
and a number of transactions in the sale of animals took place. 

:ic 


Forthcoming AoRicirLTURAL Shows. 

The following Agricullural Shows are ('X])eeted to be held during the 
summer and autumn, 1935 * — 

Place. Pate, 


Oniodhos 
Li niassol 
Polis 
Trikomo 


14th -15th September 
22nd S(‘pt(unber 
24tti S(‘ptember 
13th October 


* 


i: * * 


Donation by Mr. T). Seviuus, Kvhknia, in Honoitr op His Majesty’s 

SiBVKH JUBII.PK 

Mr D Sevens, Kyrenia, has donat(*d a sum of £300 to be invested 
to provide priz(‘s for the promotion of agriculture^ in Kyrenia District. 
This generous donation was mad(‘ by Mr Severis in honour of 
His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. 

.i< >1. 5l; Jl' j}c >lc 


\ K I ST 1 1 ) ES H AR ALAMBll) E8 . 

It is with r(‘gr(‘t that th(‘ d(‘ath of Mr Aristidc^s Haralambides, 
Agricult ural (Jiemist, is announeavl. The* following note of a[>pre(‘iation 
which was recently published m th(‘ “ (Vjirns Mail ” date'd the 7th Junes 
1935, is re[)rinte‘el tor the information of renielers eif this Journal . 

It was with veTv re‘al ivgred that the vliole community le'arnt of 
the sudelen death ren eaitly of Mr. Aristiele's llaralambide^s, the Agricultural 
Chemist of the (h)vernment of CVprus .\lthe)Ugh his ])assing was of 
tragic sudelenness it was one whieJi he hmiseJf woulel have^ choseai — in the 
full tiele of his life and ae*ti\ itie‘s. 

In many wa\s his eaireer was nunarkable' and had always benai 
assoe'iate*d wu^h (fovernmeait. Joining the* se'rvice* as a youth of I<S he 
gaineel his scie'iitific e'xjierieaice* as assistant in tJu* (hiveTiiment 
Labeiratory, at that time* the; emly laboratory in the(^e>lony After six 
ye;ars ser vice in this e*apacity he was prome>te‘d Assistant Analyst. During 
these e'arly yevirs he playeel an im])ortant ])art beith as analyst anel 
prospe^cteir in the then e*arly attemipts at developing the mineral re\se)urce‘s 
and the* mining industry which in ane-ient timc\s hael maele the Jslanel e)f 
(Aprils justly tamoiis Feir semie time he was also analyst anel assaye*r 
to the first eannpany ojie'rathig at Lymni Mine*. 

In (Vtober, 1913, Mr Haralambides wats transferred to the Agrieadtural 
Department as vXgric ultural Expert anel promote-el to Agricultural (Jiemist 
in 1919 in whie h eaipacity his meist im])ortant work was done. Following 
the close of hostilitie^s Mr. Haralambides was semt by (Government to study 
recemt elevele)]unents in agricultural science anel analytical methods in 
the Lonelon laborateiry of Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, the ofheial analyst 
fo the Royal Agricultural Seieuety e^f England. Hero and elsewhere ho 
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did excellent work and gained equally excellent exj)erience which stood 
him in good stead throughout his subsequent career in the Agricultural 
Department of Cyprus. It is perhaps not generally known that 
Mr. Haralambides made so good an impression that ha(i he not been a 
Ch)V(Tnment official on study lea\^e, h(' would ha ve received an appointment 
at th(‘ hands of Dr. Voelcker. 

On his r<‘turn to Cvj)ru8 in 1921 he was placed in full charge of the 
chemical laboratory of the Agricultural Department and throughout 
this period did yeoman service for the principal industry of the Island. 
His agricultural interests were wide and he possessed that happy blend 
of scientifi(* knowledge and ]>ractieal experience that made liis services 
so valuable. In particular he idcntifieci himself with the development 
in the Colony of essential oils, sumach production, citric acid, ])eetiii, soap 
manufacture and soil Hurvc\vs. He was also a willing collaborator with 
the (h)vcTnment Laboratory in r(‘searches on the vitannns of citrus fruits 
and the purification of local salt. 

Mr. Haralambidc\s was probably one of the best known men in Cyprus 
and evcTvwhere he was estc'<*mc*d as an ablci chemist, a loyal ('ivil Servant, 
and a staunch and warm-hearted friemd. None went away empty who 
came to him for advices or assistance and particularly to students and 
to youth }u‘ was inch'cd a fount of hel]) and encouragement. His phua^ 
will be ditlicult to fill but tlu* sound work he acaamiplished for liis country 
ami lus kindly generous 8})irit will pivsiawe his HKmiory. 

‘ S. G. W.’» 


Olive Growing in Greece and Turkey. 

TfiK following notes ahstractc'cl from the International Review of 
Agricailturc', Rome, XXVIth y(‘ar, No 3, March, 1935, are nq^rodueed from 
a seri(‘s of article's on olivc' growing in various eoimtries ])ul)lished in the 
above mentioimd Rullet in : - 

(b-i'eec' is the third olive* oil producing country in tlie wojid. Olive- 
growing is emc of the*, most imj)ortant forms of cultivation, in fact, about 
of the te)tal are^a. uiieler cultivatiem is de*votcd to olive growing and 
th(^ products e)f the olive tre'c represent 11 % ot the total value of agricul- 
tural proeluetion. 

Tlie* e)live is generally found in all parts of (bveee, continental and 
insular, but chiefly em the coast. The districts richest in edives are, in 
e)rder of their importauee, Credo, the IVlopomiesus, the Ae'gean Islands, 
and the Ionian Islanels and Kubeea, w hich pre)eluee about 99% of the* total 
amount of oil. 

It is at present estimateel that the production of edivt's is worth 1,300 
millions of drachmas jxt annum, while the total annual value of agrieail- 
tural proeluetie)n is abe)ut S milliards. 

The varieties eultivateel are very numerenis and are* differentiated by 
the size and shape of the fruit (small, up to 2 grammes ; average of 2 to 
3J grammes ; large, of more than 3J grammes), the colour, shape and size 
of the leaves, the period of ripening, resistance to certain diseases and pests, 
etc. A systematic classification has not yet been made of the varieties 
cultivated because, as in the majority of other olive producing countries, 
this problem presents certain difficulties. 
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At Mytilenc, Volo, Kalamata, etc., the olive groves are fairly well 
kept. The custom is to perform 3 cultural operations a year on the groves ; 
in Octoher, in the spring and in the summer. In the plains the olive 
is generally grown with vines, cereals and various leguminous* plants. 
The olive thrives on a great diversity of land. The rainfall is in Greece 
unevenly distributed, the greater part occurring in winter (November to 
March). The scarcity of water limits the possibilities of irrigating the 
groves. 

During the War and the years directly after the War, the olive groves 
were decimated by ex(^essiv'^e pruning to siiclj a point that, in 1922, the 
f^overnment took legislative measures to prohibit- the* ruthless cutting and 
pruning of olive tre(‘s. TJie (‘ileet of th(‘se measures came to an end in 1925 
as the high ])riees for olive oil (‘iicouraged th(^ ])lanting of new groves, 
chit^Hy with olives tln^ fruit of wliic h was intended for the preserving 
industry. But, in 1929, wIhmi the oliv(‘ oil crisis passed, the cutting 
of olive trees began again with Ihe result that the Government, on 18th 
September, 1933, made a n<*w law by which it is forbidden to cut olive 
trees witliout special permission from the official agricultural servi(;es. 

Tht* control of diseases and pevsts of th(‘ olive has been the object of 
constant attiuition on th(‘ jiart of th(‘ Government of Greece. It was 
estimated that during jirevioiis yi^ars th(‘ Dacus Oleai reduced the annual 
production of olivcvs by about 39^^o. This is why the ‘‘ Olive Banks ” 
and th(^ Insuranet* Jfinks for Olive Production have been founded 
for iHUitrolling on the large* scale tin* ])ests of the olive*. Their e^xpenditure 
is assurexl by a. supj)l(‘mentary tax e:)n the oil and on table olives. 

In Gre'(*ce tliere art* no exp(‘rimental olive groves, only some olive 
groves for tle‘me)nstratie)n purpeises u.re found. These belong in general to 
private pt*rsons anel are* eultivateel according t-o the* advict* anel diivction 
of the official agricult ural st'rviees. Tlieir aim is to demonstrate in a 
practical manner the* e*ct)nomi(^ advantages which accrue from well 
cultivated olives gretves. 

In G recta* there* is no l(*gislation against (‘ultivation of oil yielding 
s(*eds. On tht* contrary, tht* (iiovt*rnment at present a])pears to be 
develof)ing the tniltivation of ctitton, from whitdi about 15,909 quintals of 
t)il are extractt*d annually. Alst), in Macetlonia, abf)ut 5,990 quintals of 
st*sam(* oil is produced annually for local consumption. 

Tht* number of oil factorit's existing in tht* country is insufficient for 
treating tht* whole harvt*st in a suitabh* space t)f time. For this luason 
tlu* olives art* ke])t for stunt* time,eithei* at the farm or in the mill, which 
has a prt'judicial efft'Ct on tht; oils by increasing their acidity. These oils 
are a})sorbt*d by the Italian anti Frcmch rofineri(*s while the good quality 
t)il art; consumed in tht; country or export(*d to England and the United 
States. The ct;ntr(‘s of production of fint; oils are in the districts of 
Mytilenc, Corfu, Kalamata, Laconia, Chios, Icaria. 

No sj)ecial statiojis exist for researches on olive growing, though the 
official agricultural servicf;s display a great activity in establishing olive 
grt)ves for dt*monstration purpost's in the various olive producing regions ; 
they also carry on an intt*nsive propaganda for improvement of olive 
growing by m(*ans of lectures, the distribution of pamphlets and publica- 
tions, short courses in pruning, harvesting, oil extraction and the 
preservation of the product. 
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The value of olive oils exported does not greatly exe(‘('d that of the 
import of seed oils and fats (about 75,000 (piintals aTinually). not eounting 
the local production of seed oil wliieli may he at pr(\sent estimated at 
about 20,000 quintals per annum. 

Greek exporters, if tlu'v wish to conifK‘t(‘ with tlio Italian and Spanish 
exporters, should give (‘very care to the [)res(‘ntation and conditioning 
of the produ(*t and should carry out an adecpialc^ publicity campaign 
abroad for tht'ir oils which on account of th(‘ir good quality should hold 
their own on the world markets. 

At pres(‘nt the wlioh* production of oil is absorb(‘d without much 
difficulty by the internal mark(‘t and (‘X])orls, but the nuNisures the 
GoverniiKuit is engag(‘d in putting into ofHU'ation for d{‘V(‘loping this 
branch of* cultivation and the rela.tivi ludusti’v will ca,us(‘, in the near 
future, a large sur])lus of oliv t‘ oil in (;r(‘t‘C(‘ for which lu'w markets will 
have to be found. 

Jnternal (ainsumption cannot hi* guaitly increased as t}i(‘, market is 
nc'arly saturaU'd. This is why GiH‘(‘k oliv(‘ growers should direct all 
their (dforts, in the futun*, tovvanks (‘\| ortation (giving gn^at (airc to the 
(‘xtraction and |)res(‘ntat ion ol the oiL projKiganda, (de ) without, at the 
same time, fbrg(‘tting the* industrial us( s ol this product 

Twrkfif - ()bv(‘ growing is ot greal im]H)rtanc(‘ in Turkt'y , ahout a 
niilhon jK'rsons ar(‘ oc(*u])i(‘(l in this cultivation and the r(*lativ(^ industries. 
Th(‘ total art*a on which oli\es grow is about 75(hdlH) h(‘(*tar(‘s, oi w'hich 
only l()0,t)00 are (udtivated. Th(‘ ti'tai number of olive tre(‘s is (estimated 
at 75,000,000 which arc*, distributed urn (jiially ovc'r the country. Of that 
numb{*r 15,000,000 arc* (uiltiva-tc'cl. the ivst C'onsist of wild oliv(*s 

The production of olivc's intendcaJ lor oil extraction rose*, during tlie 
])criod 1929 1935, to 1.150,000 cpimtaJs peu* annum from which an 
average of 210,000 cpiintaJs of oil wa*!!* (‘xtractc*(l annually In years 
of abundant production as mucti as 350,000 cpiintals have* lac*!! obtainc*d. 
The climate of \\t*stern and Southern Turkew is very fa.\ ourabh* to olive* 
growing. The olive* grows sporadicailly on th<‘ coa,st of the JBlac'k Sea, 
though it is found c'ultivatc'd on the bordc*rs of the Sea of Marmora from 
Izmid (a town lu Asia Minor situatc*d on the* c'oast c‘ast from (Vuistanti- 
nojile) to the Dardanelles and from the* I)ardanellc*s to the Syrian coast. 
Thexse cultivations, in cc‘rtain rc'gions, c'xtc'iid as far as 3tt to 50 kilometres 
into the interior of the c-oiintry, ac*c*ording to loc*af conditions. In 
these rtigions plantations of olivevs eultivatc‘d alonc^ eovcT a large* area. 

In the* province's of Adalia, Mugla and Milas, tlu're c‘xist groves of 
wild olives wdiicdi the (hn c‘rnmc*nt tirc*s to rc*nd(*r profitahk* hy hudcling. 

The priiieijial olive growing regions are as follows — (1) district 
of tlie Af'gean Sea ; (2) ciistrict of the Sea of Marmora ; (3) district of 
tlui Meditc^rrancan. Tlie first of these districts j)ossc*sses the l)c*st eulti- 
vatcxl olive groves in Turkc‘y and gi\c*s the* grealc*st quantity of oil ; 
the sc'cond (listric*t produces chiefly table* olivets and tin* third has the 
greatest number of olive trc'es whie*h for the most jiart grow wild. 

The olive grows on a gre*at varie*ty of land showing tlial it is not 
particular as to soil. All the same land situatc*d on the slopes of hills 
is preferred for olives as the water is able to flow a.wa\ e*asily. 
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The olive trees are planted 4 years after being budded in regular 
rows 10 metres apart and 8 to 10 metres ])etween plants. In groves where 
the olive is grown in association with vines the distance betweeen rows 
is 12 metres. 

A systematic classification of' varieties has not been made. They 
are generally divided into two large groups : (1) olives for oil extraction 
(2) olives for tlu^ preservijig industry. There is a groat number of 
sub-divisions within these two groups, taking their names from the 
localities where they are grown. 

In 1931, the Ministry of Agri(*ulture established an experimental 
nurscu’v in which th(‘ majority of varieties (udtivated in tht‘ (iountries in 
the MeditcTranean T>asin were planted. This principal object of this 
nursery is to obtain se^edlings, to teach and make public the best methods 
of cultivation, to distribute plants and to carry out budding with varieties 
of the country. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has f()un(h‘d a Bureau for centralizing all 
questions relative to the control of diseases and pests of the olive. 

The agricultural schools of Izmir, Bruza and Adana liave (‘ourses for 
teaching the best methods of (uiltiv^ation to olive growers. 

Olive oil is obliged to eomjiete with a great number of vegetabh^ and 
animal fats. In 1934, a quota was t*stabhshed on tlie imjiortation of oil 
seeds and seed oils. 

The number of olive oil factories amounts to about (>50 wliieh art^ for 
the most part rather old and have only one mill. During th(‘ last f(‘W 
years a large number of modern plants hav(‘ Ixa^n installed furnished with 
two or three mills and liydraulic jiresses. The district of Ayvalik has 
22 mills with modern installations and have a considerable capacity for 
production. 

There are 0 factories for extracting residues oils Three' of them a.re‘ 
situateei at Smyrna and the otheu's at Kus-A<lasi, Bayindir and (lumuslu. 
The annual quantity e)f residing oils obtaine'el in these factories is about 
3,000,000 kilogrammes, the greater part eif wliieh is absorbed by the 50 
soap factories existing in the e^ountry. 

The methods employeel for extracting the e)il range from the most 
primitive to the meist modern. In almeist all the oil factories three 
compressions are carried out. 

The Ministry of Agrkniltiire decided recently to establish an olive 
growing station for the study of the best methods of cultivation, and the 
extraction and preservation of the oil. This Ministry is also engaged in 
encouraging the foundation of co-operative societies of olive growers in 
the principal regions of production. 

The prospects for olive-growing in Turkey are most favourable as 
the internal consumption of' olive oils is insignificant (a little more than 
I kilo p('r capita per annum). Thanks to the measures taken by the 
Government for increasing this branch of cultivation the production of 
olives will be greater in future years and it is certain that, with prudent 
measures for the defence of olive growing, the internal market could absorb 
without difficulty three times the present production of olive oil.” 
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“ June Drop of Citrus. 

By B. J. Weston, Huvcnntrn'itnl of Aorlcultun. 

At this time of the 3'car trouble is altruist invariablv^ cxperiencecl with 
the shedding of immature^ ritruvS fruit from tlie trees. Tins is known as 
“June Drop”, although in C’^^prus it eonunema^s befon^ dune and 
continues into the montti after width it is named 

Although abnormal shedding of Nom g frints is said to be less severe 
with the Jaffa than with certain otlun* varietit's of orange (notably the 
Washington navel) the ctmdition is fnapamth' so st‘ven‘ m ( y[)rus as to 
caust^ considerable loss (o growtas ddit' dro]) also occurs to a grtaiter 
or It^sstT degr(‘(‘ on other types of citrus grown on tht‘ Island 

111 3*(^ars when blossoming is ]irofuse th<‘ shedding of a largi* numlau* 
of blossoms and fruits is necessarv for th(‘ wtdfare of the trt‘(N but should 
the sh(‘dding of small fruits continiu^ so that th(‘ tret' bt^ars onl\" a small 
crop, the taindition is un(U‘sirabl(‘ Small ciojis usuallx mt^in largt'-siztal 
fruits which are not favoured by th(‘ tradt* 

A number of fatdors comt‘ into play in d(dc‘nuining the degree of 
“ dune Drop ”, but tlu* in vi'stigat ions of ('oit and Hodgson’^ ha ve rc'vealed 
that th(‘ most im[>ortant one is that of wati‘r relationshi])s at and 
imm<‘diat('ly ]irior to tlie blossoming period Hot dry weather and 
('S])(‘cially hot dry winds (such as lm\(‘ beem (‘XfKTienccal in (Vprus in 
May of this ,year) undoubtially aggravate the condition h\ reducing 
humidity and probably extend the ])('nod during which young fruits are 
shed. 

According to Fawcett and Ijccf there (‘xists a certain ridationshi]) 
b(dvv(‘(‘n deficiency of moisture and lack of availabk' nitrogm and if those 
two ar(' combined the* afmonnal slualding of fruits is intensific'i and it is 
stated “ that the* presence* of suffi(*ie*nt mt raters in the* soil sedution 
])re)te‘ets the tre*(* to a de'grea* against abnormal wate'r rehJionships.” 
“ Tre*es that show^ nitroge*!! starvMtion may bloom heavilv but set fewN 
if any fruit.” Now' in (h'prus th(*se euinditions may fr(*cp e* ' Jv' be found 
in e-itrus grove*s at tlie blossoming pe*rioei, and although the* cause of 
dune Drop ” probably canneif be wdiolly attributeel to tlieun, the* effects 
of the* trouble are unele)ubte*elly inte'iisifie'd by th(‘ir ])rese*nce 

During the warme'st ])erie>d eif very hot days the amount of trans- 
piration from the le*ave‘s will eNe*e*t*d the* amount of moisture takeai u]) 
})V the root system. Water is, at this time, elrawm from the* voung fruits 
to the leave‘s and altheiugh the ele*ficie*ncv of meiisturc is maele* up during 
the late aftcrnoejii anel the folleiwiiig night, this lbi(‘tuation eif the* meiisture 
eamtent of the rapielly eleve*le>ping fruits from day te) elay leaels tei the 
formatiem of an abscission laycT at the pe'dicel or the base of the eivary, 
causing drojiping ejf the young fruit. The maximum elrei]) usually occurs 
before tlie young fruit s attain a eliamete*!* eif iiie*h anel the fi uits graeluallv' 
become yellow before dropping Although citrus treH*s in ( \vprus neumall} 
enter tlie blossoming perioel after a season of heav>' rains when the 
moisture content of the soil is high, there fre(pie*utly occurs at, eir just, 
jirior to bleissoming a s])e'll of dry weather with wiele tlue*tuations in elay 
and night temperature ; also, as this war, di*y hot vviuels may eicciir at 

* “ An invest igatioii of Uk* abnormal sbeddmg of yoini^ t riots tin* \Vaslonj^l(»n 
Mavol ()rangi\” Univ. (^al. pub. in Aj»:r. Soionce, Vol, 11. No Jl (1911)). 
t “ Citrus Diseases and their Control.” (McCra\i Ifiil, 192().) 
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lliis time together with low atmospheric humidiiy. Such conditions tend 
to upset the water relationshij)s of th(‘ trees at this critical time. 

There is in Cyprus a tendency on the pait of growers to withhold 
irrigation water actually at blossoming time in order to counteract the 
effects of June Drop ” and indeed some evidence has been forthcoming 
that in certain (drcumstances such action is justifiable, although to what 
extent cannot at present be stated. No hard and fast rul(‘a for the control 
of the trouble, which ap])ears to be mainly (if not entirely) phisiological 
in cause under our conditions can be given, but suggestions will be made 
in the following jiaragraphs which in the light of experience in other citrus 
growing countries, are well worth a trial liere in (combating June Drop 

The chief point to b(^ ke])t in view is the necessity lor keeping the 
trees in a vigorous and actively growing condition, at, and during the 
weeks immediately pn‘ca‘(‘ding, blossoniing 'IJiis may be doin' by 
maintaining the soil with as high an organic contenit as possible, by the 
application of good bulky stabk* ma-nure and the yearly addition of green 
manuring crops. Soils rich in organics matter are better cajiabk' of 
holding moisture for tin' trei's during the critical flowering period In 
addition, and in view of the (;los(‘ co relation of moisture and available 
nitrogen in the soil, an applicuition of ipiickly available nitrogenous 
fertilizer should be given alioiif 4 weeks before the tree's commence 
blossoming. On tin' majority of (Vprus citrus soils the best form of 
quickly available nitrogen to use would ajipe'ar fo b<' sul])hat e of ammonia 
(not nitrate of soda) which should be apjilied at the following rate's : 
trees 5 to 8 years old, i to 1] okes per tree ; trees S to 12 years old, 1| 
to 2} ok('S ])er tree and oldc'r trees 2| to 4 okes per tree {di'pi'iniing on the 
age of tin' tree), tin* older tre('S of course' rc'cH'iv ing larger amounts than 
the younger tiues It is possible' that these anniunts could be' with 
advantage increase'd, but. no infeirmatiein is at jirese'iit available eni the 
subject and growers would do A\ell to try varying amounts for the'iuse'lve's 
to se^e which give the' best results on their parth ular soils WJth young 
trees (i to 7 years eild the fertilizer sheiuldbe worked into thei soil in a ring 
round the tree about 3 feet in width and extending eiutwards from the 
outermost branches. As the trees become older the (urcle wall increase 
in size. There is littk' point in placing fertilizt'r close to the trunk where 
tht^re are few fibrous roots to absorb it, and as the root system (extends to 
the centre of the rows between the trees with old trees, the fertihzer may 
when the trees are full grown be worked into the soil between the tree rows. 

If good rains do not fall immediately afti'r this spring application of 
fertilizer 4 weeks before blossoming, a thorough irrigation should be given 
to carry the soluble salts down to the root zone for the immediate use of 
the trees. 

It is possible that the fertiliz(*r treatment mentioned above could be 
given with ad^'antage in two doses. If this is the case (and it is well worth 
a trial) the amounts suggested should be given in two equal doses ; 
half 4 weeks before blossoming and half 3 to 4 weeks following blossoming. 

The elfect of hot dry winds, reducing humidity may, to some extent, 
be controlled by the establishment of suitable wind-breaks, and wind 
protection as an auxiliary’ measure for controlling excessive shedding of 
immature fruits is a point well worth bearing in mind when planting up 
new areas with citrus. 
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Production of Olives and Olive Oil. 

By Osman Nouri, Dip. Agric. (Wye), 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture. 

Soil and CrjMATE.“"-The olive tree thrives well in the dry semi- 
arid regions of the Mediterranean. It endures dry cold spells up to 
7 ® (1-8 « C. below zero but in hiimid colds at 10 ® C. below zero the branches 
die off. Tt may be grown successfully up to an altitude of 3,000 feet in 
Cyprus. As regards soil it is not exacting, it can be grown on deep rich 
soils as well as on stiff shallow soils, ('halky and chalky-olay soils are 
the very suitable types and heavy clay with excessive moisture and 
rapidly drying sandy soils are not suitable for olive growing. The deep, 
rich loams of the valleys and plains and under irrigation the olive tree 
grows luxuriantly but production is rather ])()or, whereas on hill 
sid(\s and stony f>laces, tlu* growth is slow but production is more stable 
and the fruit and oil is of a higher quality. 

Propagation. — I'lie olive tree can be propagated by seeds, cuttings 
and by grafting. 



Oli/e tree cultivation at Kykko Metokhi, Nicosia. 


Seeds. — The wild olives are picked in October and November, soaked 
in water for 2-3 days when the flesh begins to rot. The flesh is then 
rubb(>d off in a biK^ket of water, the seeds settling to the bottom. Such 
Seeds are washed in a lye solution and sown immediately after. If olive 
seeds are kept too long the kernel may deteriorate. 

Seed BED.-Setxl beds should be prepared a month or two before 
the acdual sowing of the seed. The soil should be heavily manured with 
semi-decomposed stable manure and deeply cultivated. A week before 
actual sowing the seed bed is cultivated once more and the weeds removed. 
The seed bed is smoothed with a rake and at the time of sowing narrow 
furrows about 2~3 inches deep and 3-JQ inches apart are opened. In tbes<? 
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furrows the seeds are placed 3-4 inches apart with the point preferably 
upwards and covered with soil. If there is no moisture the seeds after 
covering with soil are lightly irrigated preferably with a watering can. 
The seeds start germination towards the spring and in order to protect 
the young shoots from late frosts it is advisable to cover the seed beds 
with leaves or straw. 

1st Surmner treatment in the seed bed . — The seedlings should be healthy 
and vigorous, lluring summer months frequent hoeing and moderate 
irrigations will keep the beds clean and the plants healthy. In the 
following winter the seedlings might be protected against frost in the 
manner above referred to. 

2nd Summer treatinent in the seed bed . — ^Tn the following summer 
lioeing is required regularly but irrigations should be less. It is necessary 
to get the plants accustomed to dry circumstanc(\s otherwise plants grown 
in a humid soil when transplanted to dry places may suffer in the early 
stages. In the coming winter no further precautions are required against 
frost and the plants are ready for transplanting to the Nursery. The best 
months for transplanting are February and Mardi. 

The Oltvk NnKSEnv. -A well drained level site with a moderately 
fertile soil should be select(Hl as a nursery for young olive trees. The soil 
should he cultivated in autumn to a depth of 18" to 24" and ploughed 
in February to a depth of 10". At the time of ploughing semi-decomposed 
farmyard manure should be applied to the soil. Before a(;tual planting 
takes plac(' th(‘ soil should be harrowed and levelled. 

Olive seedlings wlu‘n two yc'ars old are large enough for transj)lanting 
into the Nursery and small, l)ackwards seelings should be destroyed. 
The s(‘edlings used for transplanting are uprooted (umdully, all bruised 
roots and rootlets an^ cut off with se(*ateur, (*are being taken not to 
remov(‘ mon*. tlian necessary, the stem is shortened to a height of about 
15" and planted in th(‘ nursi^y in lines 3 ffud ajiart. The distance betw(‘en 
the plants on the rows varies acicording to the length of time that the 
plants are to l>e kept in the nursery. If it is proposed to keep them in 
the nursery up to 4 years the spacing should be 3 feet apart ; for shorter 
periods the s])a(5e may be reduced to 18 inches or Itvss. While [ilanting 
care should be taken to s[)r(‘ad the roots in holes (*arefully and fill in with 
fine soil at first and then with coarser soil finally pressing down the earth 
gently. 

In the first year the young olive trees r(‘quire frequent hoeing and 
moderate irrigation in order to overcome the drought of the summer 
months but in the st^cond and subsequent years the roots of jfiants should 
have peiKdrated sufficiently deep so that irrigation may be dispensed 
with, exc(q)t iindcT abnormal conditions. All that is required is deep 
(uiltivation in February, March and two or three hoeings during the 
summer months. 

Care of the Young Tree in the Nur.sery. — In the second year 
of transplanting the young trees must be ])rune(l by removing the lateral 
branches and the stems staked. In the third year the stocks are ready 
for grafting or ])udding and a suitable variety is worked on. The height 
of the grafting level should be between 12" and 18". The grafted nursery 
trees arc treated similar to other fruit trees both in pruning and care. 
The head is usually formed after tlie second year of grafting or budding. 
The height of the head varies according to the site and soil of the olive 
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plantation. On rich sheltered soils this may be up to 4'. Where mixed 
fanning will be the practice in an olive plantfition, the licad of the trees 
must of necessity be formed high. \V)uiig trees may be k(^pt in the 
nursery as long as C-8 years but as a gencTal rule ,3 years old grafts may 
be transplanted into the olive plantation. 

Other Methods of pROPAGATJOM.- OUvt; tree may also be propagated 
from both hard and soft wood cuttings, a 2 )raeti(;e much favoured in 
America but almost unknown in 0\ prus. 

Another method of increasing oliv(‘ ])roduction is by transplanting 
wild trees from forests which are budded within a year or two after 
planting. This is an unsatisfactory way of esfiiblishing an olive 
plantation as the practice generally is carelessly carried out and 
consequently a high percentage of failures. If this method is followed, 
care should bo taken to select the bi'st growing wild olive trees, uproot 
them with as compk4/e a root system as j)()ssi})le, trans2)lant in a temporary 
nursery and finally plant into the planl.ation the following year. Only 
the plants which are strong and Jiealthy and which have withstood the 
summer should be transplanted. 

Grafting and Budding. — The prac-tici* of grafting or budding olive 
trees does not differ from general methods applied to othiT fruit trees. 
The tyfie of graft mostly favoure<l is th(‘ w(^dg(‘ system. In practice the 
lower end of the scion is cut. away from both sides so as to form a wedge 
having two eyi's on it one near to th(' cut, Th(‘ stock is cut back 
lionzontally to tin; r(‘((uired height a,ud th(‘ s(uon is insert(‘d into an 
incision whicJi is made longitudinally on tlie stoc'k, tied and covered with 
grafting wa.x. Grafting is done in Mandi. Budding is usually done in 
May and the procialure ap])hed in the budding of other fruit trees should 
bi‘ adopted. With regard to grafting and budding the inifiortant general 
points t-o bear in min(i an^ as follows — Select caridiilly the trecis of the 
varieties to be propagated, mark healthy, vigorous and productive trees 
and giv'c preference to fruit bearing branches for scions. 

Planting out an Olive Plantation. — As stated aliove the olive 
tree is a tree for the poor, rocky and hill side lands, in ])reference to the 
rich plains. The distance apart of the trees vary from 24' to 40' dejiending 
upon tlie fertility of the soil and the system of cultivation adopted, 
'fhe field destined f(»r an olive plantation is marked off at the required 
distances and holes 4' X4' X3' are prejiared early in autumn. Tlie holes 
are left to weather during the wintiT and the actual planting is carried 
out in February or March. As the olive tree is ])lanted mostly on poor 
soils, good jireparatioii of the ground at the time of jilanting is essential 
to ensure success. At jilanting time the bottom of the hole is cultivated 
and after filling in a certain amount of soil mixed with manure the tree 
is tdacc^l on a small heap in the centre of the hole and the sides filled in 
gently with earth mixed ujj with manure. \Vhen the hok' is filled up 
it is jiressed down and a small basin is formed round the tree for 
reception of the water. The jilans should be removed from the nursery 
with great care so that as few as possible of the roots are injured and 
before planting care should bo taken to cut out with a sharp secateur 
any injured or dried roots. The ai^rial branches should be shortened to 
such an extent that the equilibrium between roots and branihes is 
established. Owing to the fact that the trees are set back at the time of 
transplanting it is preferable to transjilant the nursery stocks when they 
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a new head. If the trunk also is badly damaged then it is necessary to 
cut the tree a few inches below surface of the soil, provided that the stool 
is healthy. After these operations several shoots grow from the stool 
of which 3-4 strong ones are preserved for the formation of the new tree. 
These shoots usually are wild and they should be grafted. In the shaping 
of the tree each group of shoots should be considered as a single stem and 
the treatment should be made accordingly. 

Manuring.-— Although the olive tree is frugal in its food require- 
ments yet its production will not be constant unless aided by manures 
incorporated in the soil. As in the ease of all fruit trees olive tree removes 
the plant food from the soil without adding to it any ingredient and if 
the loss to soil is not replaced the olive tree will cease to bear fruit regularly 
and even it may become partially sterile. It should not be lost sight of 
that olive tree is more generally grown on poor land and under such 
circumstances manuring becomes doubly important. 

The best manure for the olive tree is a slow acting manure of which 
the most suitable type is farm yard manure. It is applied at the rate 
of 100 okes per adult tree once every three years. Farmyard manure 
besides supplying the plant foods required by the tree improves the 
physical properties of the soil and helps the tree to stand more 
successfully the summer droughts. Farmyard manure is best applied 
with the winter cultivations. H should lx; spread in a layer under the 
shaded ])art of the tr(‘(‘ h'aving a. l)are circle round the trunk and it should 
be dug in th(^ soil not deeper than ♦>"-8". Farmyard manure should lu*. 
supplement(xl with siiperfihosphate. 

(keen manuring improves an .olive j)lantation and excellent 
improveimnit may result from cultivating a leguminous yilant, such as 
broad beans, winter vetches or lupins at th(‘ (‘ommencement of the 
rainy season and ploughing them into the soil in February-March. 
(keen manuring with the above crofis supply nitrogen but phosphates must 
be added to the soil, potash is usually found in the soil in sufficient quantity. 

(Chemical fertilizers b(‘ing readily soluble should be applied in spring 
in small doses repeated two or three times during the season. When 
purely artificial fertilizers are used the rate should be 1| okes per tree 
annually of a compound fertilizer or if a straight fertilizer is applied, use at 
the rate of 30 drams nitrogen, 1 5 drams phosphoric acid and 40 drams potash . 

Cropping and Harvest —The olive tree comes into bearing quite 
late as comyian^d with other fruit trees, usually it is 10 years old from 
seed before it produces the first fruit and it is 20 years before it is in full 
bearing. As mentioned elsewhere the flowers are on 2 year old branches 
any flower on one year old branches does not set. The flowering season 
is from March to May varying according to climate and lasts for about 
a month, but usually the flowers first ai)pearing set fruit. A gr(‘at numbcu* 
of olive flowers drop befon^ setting fruit, otherwise tlu^ tree could not carry 
and nourish tht^ fruit resulting from such a heavy flowering. The sot 
fruit is a small gre^en olive whitdi gradually increases in size. In the first 
period it is the kernel that develops and until this attains its full size 
no flesh is put on. The kernel reaclies its limit of growth towards the end 
of July or in August, after which the flesh begins to increase and continues 
to do so until the fruit is ripe. The olives when green are unripe but 
with approach of maturity they start changing colour, first reddish and 
later deep violet to black. The fruit is fully mature when it takes the 
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deep colour of the variety, and until this time it continues to grow and 
gain in weight. The formation of the oil in the pulp begins with the 
development of the flesh and continues to increase until full maturity. 
In addition to pulp in the kernel and in its woody part also a certain 
amount of oil is formed but these are of inferior quality. 

Harvesting of olives should invariably be carried out by hand. Proper 
ladders or tripods should be used for the purpose. To wait until the 
fruits become overripe and fall to the ground and harvesting by beating 
with a stick are wasteful methods. Not only does the latter method 
destroy the quahty of fruit but it causes such damage to the young 
fruiting branches which affects subsequent production and the broken 
branches shelter insect pests and diseasi^s. For oil production the olives 
are gathered when their red colour changed into violet blacjk. This 
oc'nurs towards the end of October and November. The harvest continues 
until the end of December, ami sometimes into January. There is a loss 
of produce both in early and late picking. For pickles olives are gathered 
(^arher. 

After jheking the olives .should be taken immediately to the mills 
for expressing th(‘ oil. If they are stored for a .short time they should 
be spread on a dry floor in a layer not deej)er than four inch(‘s so as to 
prevent fermentation. 

Preparation of PiiODurE for Sai.k : — The produce of the olive tree 
can be market(‘d in thre(' forms (!) Green olives (raw or pickle), 
(2) Black olives (raw or f)i(‘kle), (3) Olive oil Whatever the form in 
which th(‘ fruit is niarkc^ted fh(‘ first and most important thing is to 
clean tlH‘ olives from all foreign materials such as leavt‘s, bramdies, (‘te., 
and get tlum r(‘a(lv for marketing or processing. 

(1) < rrrvn These are picked before tfu^ olives begin to eliange 

their colours. Best tim(‘ in SeptcmilHT-October. The green olives may 
be marketed as such to be pickled by the purchaser or tlu' v may be pickled 
either for sale or home (ainsumption. 

Pickling (ireen Olirc.s. -A rough and primitive' metbofl is to crack 
the olives slightly iindc'r a stone, immerse tiu in in clear water about ten 
days renewing tlu* water t'very day. During this process the olives 
lose their bitt(*r taster wlu'ii t hey a re salted or placed in brim*. They may 
be consumed nmnediat<‘ly This is the mc'thod in gem'ral use in Gyprus. 

The modern method of green olive jiiekling is as follows - tirade the 
green olives removing all bruised or otherwise* inferior olive's, place in 
a barrel, pour on a 2% (2 oz. to gallon of water) lye solution made of 
caustic soda or potash, leave the olives in the solution for 15-20 hours, 
until the solution peiu'trates half way through the flesh of the olives 
and stir frequently with a wooden shovel. AVlum ready to remove from 
the lye solution wash in fresh water for 4-5 days until all lye is removed. 
Next cover the olives with a 10 degree brine solution and leave for about 
8 days. Place the olives in barrels, cover with a 30 degrei* (10 ounces to 
gallon) brine solution bung up and store in an open shed. The bung 
should not be driven too tight. The barrels should be examined from 
time to time and if the olives are not fully covered with brine it should 
be replenished with the standard solution. As soon as the fermentation 
is over the olives are ready for consumption. Any aromatic substance 
desired should be added to the final brine solution. The whole process 
takes about 4 months. 
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Blmk Olives , — It is much easier to conserve the ripe olives. Clean 
all leaves and impurities that may have become mixed with the olives. 
Place in a trough containing fine salt and mix once or twice a day. Under 
the influence of the salt the olives lose a juice which carries with it the 
acridity of the olives. In 4-5 days when sufficient bitterness of the 
olives has disappeared they are washed, superficially dried and put in 
barrels, jars, etc., and placed in a cool place. It is very essential that the 
pickled olives and particularly the green olives should not be touched 
with fingers. Always use a perforated scoop in order to remove olives 
from the receptacle. 

Olive oil making . — The olives produce their maximum capacity of 
oil when they are fully mature, i.e, when their colour decidedly turns 
violet black. The oil is extracted by pressing. The method is briefly 
as follows : — The ripe olives carefully picked from the trees, preferably 
by hand, are cleaned from all foreign matters and taken immediately 
to the mill, where they are bruised with a stone, preferably with metallic 
bruisers. The pulp as well as the pips are reduced to a fine paste 
(although the oil from pips is of inferior quality in practice it is not possible 
to separate this from pulp). The finer the paste the more and easier is 
the expression of oil. The paste is filled in special rush-made baskets 
or sacks made for that purpose and placed one over the other on the 
])ress in the form of a column, putting 15-20 baskets or sacks to every 
column. The paste in the basket or sacks weighs 4-5 okes. The press 
is worked either with hydraulic power or by hand. When the column 
is made the press is brought into action pressing down the column of 
baskets. The pressure applied is about 200 tbs. to the square inch. 
Iinmediately the press is applied the oil begins to run out and flow 
towards the bottom of the column which is made of a circular trough. 
Through the spout of this trough the oil is emptied into a settling tank. 
When no more oil comes out the pressure is removed, the paste in each 
basket is stirred up by hand and after pouring 3-4 okes boiling w ater in 
(‘ach basket the column is made once more and tlu^ pressure ai)plied. 
The hot water facilitates the running out of the oil. Although the oil 
obtained in this second pressure is of lower quality it is still good oil and 
there is no harm in mixing it with the oil obtained in the first jiress. 
More oil can be obtained by a second bruising and third pressing but its 
quality is low to mix with the good oil. 

The oil as collected in the settling tank is turbid and it takes at least 
48 hours before the oil is sufficiently clarified for skimming into storage 
vats. If the oil is removed from the collecting vats of the mills within 
a few hours it is necessary to look upon the first storage vats at home as 
settling tanks and treat the oil accordingly. The oil stands for about 
six months in the storage tanks when it undergoes a sort of fermentation 
settles and clarifies after which it is ready to be bottled or stored in proper 
jars or other receptacles. For further clarification of the oil it is filtered 
through several thicknesses of filter paper or through special filtering 
apparatus made for the purpose. 

When bottling or storing olive oil it is better to choose a fine day. 
On a windy or stormy day with a low barometric pressure the sediments 
in the olive oil may rise up and cause turbidity, the temperature should 
be 12® C. to 15® C. (centigrade). 

Clarification of the olive oil . — ^The natural way is by leaving the oil 
^ stand undisturbed in a vat until it is clarified by settling. Under thi§ 
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system as described above the operation takes a very long time. If a 
quicker process is required some other methods have to bo applied such as 
filtration or by use of chemicals. 

Filtration , — This is a method und(‘r which the oil is passed through 
porous substances which remove the impurities from the olive oil. 
The operation should be carried under normal temperature without 
heating. Manufactured olive oil filters are on the market and whenever 
possible they should be used. 

Points to be noted in preparation of olive oil : — 

(1) Don’t pick olives when wet. 

(2) Don’t let the olives get mouldy or heated in a store before going 
to a mill. Try to express the oil as soon as possible after picking. 

(3) Don’t use wx)oden material in making olive crushing mills and 
presses. Wash and clean with boiling water all the apx)aratus before 
starting the season’s work, absolute cleanliness is always necessary. 

(4) Don’t keep olive oil in wooden receptacles as the wood will impart 
a bad odour to the oil. Copper and zinc made receptacles are also not 
suitable and even are dangerous. 

(5) Don’t allow too much surface of oil to (*ome into contact with 
air as this will produce oxidation and make the oil lancid. Close the 
bottles or other storing n^ceptacles very tightly. 

(6) Don’t store olive oil in a damp and hot store. Olive oil store 
should be cool and dry. 

(7) Don’t allow various odours to come into (jontact with olive oil, 
as the oil will absorb such odours which are ditlicult to rectify. 

Varkiitis of (Jlives grown in Cyprus , — Gtmerally speaking the olive trees 
grown in Cypnis are of the oil bearing type. The minor deviation of 
the form in various localitit^s gave ris(‘ to certain local names but this 
does not warrant the division of the fruit under diiferent varieties. 
Unfortunately there is no standard scientific name known which can be 
given to the oliv(‘ trees grown in Cyprus. The Dcjpartment of 
Agriculture have imported recently the following varieties of olives 
from various countries and tlH\y are now experimentally grown on the 
lands belonging to the Department : — 

(^ameditana St . Caterina 

Morellona Olivi Imprestati 

St. Augustiiio Ascuilana Dura 

Ascolano St. Agnese 

Morinello D’ Sardeana 

Cucco 

General Information , — The olive tree is extensivtdy grown in all 
countries bordering the Mediterranean and its cultivation is of importance 
in Spain, France and French North African territories, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor and the various Mediterranean Islands. In America olive 
cultivation has been recently developed. The fruit of the olive tree, i.e. 
the olive, is a regular oval shaped fruit with a fleshy and oily pericarp 
and a pointed hard nut. In its early stages it is green but at the maturity 
it takes a reddish black colour. The olives are used for human 
consumption both as green or black pickles. Green pickles are of a lower 
feeding value and less digestible than black olives. The olive oil has 
numerous uses but in the principal growing countries it is mainly used for 
cooking where it supplies the energy producing ingredient and takes the 
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place of butter and fats. Good quality olive oil is used as salad oil and 
as such it is appreciated all over the world. Fine olive oil is used in 
preservation of best sardines. 

The residue from olive oil production, still containing oil, is treated 
with carbon bi-sulphide and the oil thus obtained is used in soap making 
or other industrial purposes. It has very poor feeding value and its use 
for that ]mrpt)se is not rt‘commended. They are poor fertilizers and owing 
to a coat of oil they do not readily decompose, henc^e their use for that 
purpose is not recommended. The wood of olive tree is com])act and 
homogenous, (^asily worked and is inucJi ap])reciated in the furnitur(i 
making industry. 


Olive Pests. 

By K. M. Morris, Knkmiohxjist . 

The Olive Fly (L)acu,s olffe, Mg Diptrra, Tryetidw) (;aus(^s considerable 
damage to r)lives, its eggs being laid in th(' fruit, where the larvje live, 
feeding and tunnelling in the flesh and so s])oiling the oli\(‘ Tlu‘ tly is 
to be found from about May to the end of November, a series ol’ generations 
appearing through the season. Fruit attacked by this insect is s[)oiled 
in appearance, and the oil obtained from it is less in quantity and poort'r 
in quality. Fallen olives should be collected frequently and crush(Ml for 
oil or destroyed. Olives should not be left on the tree iong(‘r than is 
necessary after ripening, and when gathered should b(‘ pressecl as quickly 
as possible. A jioison bait spray containing an attractive' substance and 
a poison (ian also be used, a small quantit y of the matc'rial Ixung s])rayed 
on to each tree about every four weeks during the summer. Owing to the* 
activity of the fly it is very desirable for tlu' measure's against it to be 
applied tliroughout a village or other area. Windows and doors of olive 
stores and crushing mills should be covered with fine wire screens to 
prevent flies emerging there from escaping. 

The Olive Moth (Prays o/cc//'a.sFabr., Liyndopirra^ Tinridw), ha,s three 
generations in the year, th(‘ larva? of the first g('neration fi'C'ding on the 
leaves, of the second generation on the flowers and those of the third 
generation insider the stone of the fruit. The last gc'iieratioii etiK'rges from 
the fruit about September at the? stalk end and causes the fruit to fall. 

The insect passes th(‘ winter as a young larva between two leaves 
joined tog(‘ther by a slight web ; it may be controlled by spraying with 
arsenical sjirays for the first gemmation and by thorough cultivation 
of the ground beneath the trees to bury the pupie in the autumn. 
Shaking the trees early in September may cause olives containing larva? 
to fall, and these fruits should be at once collected and burned or buried 
deeply, or pressed. 

The Olive Twig Borer (Phlmotrihus olea\ F., (kdropPra, Scolytidoi). 
The adult beetle bores under the bark of the olive branches and there lays 
its eggs. The larvaB on hatching tunnel under the bark. Th(? young 
adults leave the branches and bore for a time in the young oliv(^ twigs 
before attacking the branches. This insect is difficult to control, as are 
most insects which bore inside trees. Spraying the trees with stomac^h 
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poison at the time the beetles are about to stari- boring, about early July, 
gives some ineasun^ of control. Fumigation with HCN is effective, but 
is difficult owing to the size of the tn^es. Thorough and regular pruning 
is the best measure, and all y)runings must b(‘ burned. Bunches of olive 
twigs hung in the trees in the middle of March make a good trap and these 
should be reinoved and burned in May. 

The Olive Weevil ( Rhynch/ihs ruber, Fairm., ( Uyleoptera , ( hrrcMlionida^)^ 
damages tlie leaves, shoots and fruit of olive trees. The adults appear in 
April and May and feed at first on the young leavers, but later the fruit 
is attacked. On the n(‘wlv-fornu‘d fruit the adults damage the cotyledons, 
(jausing the fruit to dry and fall. On old(‘r fruit the adults feed by making 
a small hole in the (epidermis and then eating the flesh around that, so 
causing a discoloured })at(!h. Th(' eggs are laid early in July, usually 
a single egg in each fruit-, the eggs being ])laced under the epidermis in 
holes from which the adults have fed Th(^ larvic on hatching from the 
(‘ggs bore through the flesh into the stone. When full grown, shortly 
befon^ the olives are ri})e in late September or October, th(‘ larvae bore 
out again through tin* side of the stone and flesh and pupate in tlu^ ground, 
the fruit sometiuK's falling from the tree. There is only a single generation 
in the year. 

Thorough cultivation of th(‘ ground und(u* the trees during the winter 
will d(*stroy many of the piijne Fallen fruit should be collected and 
d(‘stroved or crushed, Tr(M‘s should be s})rayed with Lead Arsenate or 
Paris (ireeii while the adults are f(‘eding on the h‘aves in April and May. 
Adults may be collected by shaking or jarring the trees over sheets spread 
on th(i ground. 


Disease of the Olive. 

Hv H. M. Nattkass, (hvermnent Mycologid. 

The olive tree in Cyprus fortunately does not suffer severely from fungus 
diseases, no doubt owing to the fact that it is a native of the Mediterranean 
region. It may, indeed, be considered one of the hardiest of trees and the 
gr(*at ag(' wJucJi it a-ttains in Cyjirus tesstifies to its general immunity to 
disease. 

The following arc‘ the diseases which occur most commonly in Cyprus 
but with tin* excejition of the last one on the twigs and branches they 
can rarely be considered as serious. 

Diseases of the Leaves. 

1. The Leaf Spot or Blotch. — This disease occurs usually only in a wet 
season and is caused by the fungus (^ycloconiurn oleaginmu Cast. In 
many respects it closely rest^mbles the Black Scab or Spot of the apple 
and pear trees. Tt is easily recognized by the small greenish black 
vtJvety spots, usually not more than | inch in diameter on the leaves. 
When severe the leaf stalk may be attacked and cause the leaves to fall. 
This, however, is only liktJy to occur in an exceptional season. 

The disease can be (controlled by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture in 
the early spring before flowering and again after the fruit has been picked. 
This, however, is rarely necessary and is not likely to be a profitable 
operation. 
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Indirect measures of control consist of pruning the tree to let in air and 
light ; not to plant olives in low lying undrained situations and to avoid 
the use of an excess of nitrogenus manures. 

2. The Sooty Mould or Funmjine . — This disease is occasionally seen on 
the leaves, which become covered with a black papery deposit. 
This black deposit is the growth of scweral fungi to which the name of 
Sooty moulds " is given, because of the resemblanc(‘ to a deposit of soot. 
It cannot be considered an actual disease of the olive as the fungi con- 
cerned do not attack the plant itself but grow and live on the sugary 
excretions of insects, chietiy scale insects. 

Diseases oe the Drujt. 

In (Jyprus oliv(' fruits are sometimes attacked by a disease known in 
other parts of the Mediterranean as the Dalmatian disease. It is caused by 
a fungus known as Macrophoma dalmatica which attacks the fruit when 
green. It is first noticed as a brown spot on the surface of the fruit. 
Below the skin the flesh is brown in (iontrast to the green colour of the 
healthy flesh. This diseasi^d tissue may (‘xtend as far as the stone. As 
the disease progresses the diseas(‘d tissue begins to dry out causing the 
skin above to sink into a shallow sliucuu* like (h'pn^ssion. 

If severe this disease may considerably reduce th(' yield of oil from the 
crop and, if much diseas(‘d tissue is ])resent, it will gn^itly damages the 
flavour of the preserved fruit and extracted oil. 

The same methods of control, both direct and indir(‘ct, as those 
recommended for ‘‘ Leaf Spot ’’ can b(^ adopted. 

J )l s E A SE OF TH E ThU N K A N I) T W I ( J S . 

The Olive Knot or Gnll.— Tlm is probably tin*, most mi])ortanf disease 
of the olive tree. It is easily recognized by the galls or tumours which 
form on all above ground parts of the tr(*e ; they ot^cur mostly on the 
twigs. The galls va!*y in form from small button like outgrowths to 
large tumours running several inches along a twig and often (‘ompletely 
surrounding it. The tissue of the tumours is hard ajid woody so t hat they 
remain as part of an aifected twig indefinitely. Tlie <lis(‘ase occurs more 
frequently in the moister parts of the Island, j)ai’ticularly on both sides 
of the Kyrenia range. 

The disease is caused by one of a grouj) of minute* organisms known as 
bacteria similar in shape and size to tliose responsible for many diseases in 
man and animals. 

These bacteria live in enojmous quantities iji the tissue of the tumours 
and during wet weather ooze out onto the surface. Here they are washed 
down by rain or dew onto other parts of the tree. They obtain entry into 
healthy tissue through minute wounds such as might be caused by hail, 
fruit picking or pruning. Once* having ent(*red they start to multiply 
and cause further galls at each point of injury. 

No direct methods of t reating the disease are known. Wheuj planting 
up an olive grove care should be taken to see that all trees are free from 
galls. When grafting similar care should be taken with the scions. 
If the trees in a grove are already attacked, f-wigs and branches bearing 
galls should be cut out. The cut should be made well below the gall so 
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that the knife does not become contaminated with th(^ bacteria and carry 
them to healthy wood. This, as well as the ordinary pnining operations, 
should be done in summer as during this period the galls are dry and no 
exudation of the organisms occurs. If dom^ during the wet season 
infection is likely to take })lace through the cuts. 

Further precautions to be taken are to remove any branches which rub 
against each other and to se(‘ that fruit picking is carried out with as little 
damage to the tr(‘es as f)ossil)le. The common practise* of ))(*ating the 
tre^e with poles cannot l)e too strongly co?ulemiied. 


Note on Botrytis sp. as the cause of ^‘Chocolate Spot’’ 
of Vicia faba in Cyprus. 

By R. M. Nattrass, froveniment Mycologist. 

During the (‘arly spring of 1935, a K(‘ason of unusually abundant rain, 
broad beans were' frequentl}" attackcnl by the “ Chocolate 8pot disease 
which has hitherto b('(‘n attribute'd to Bacillus lathyri. Typical lesions on 
the leaves an* from 0.5 to 4 mm in diamet(‘r, nuind or oval in shape but 
sometimes irregular. Wlu'n more than 1 mm in diameter a brown centre 
is develoj)ed, siirrounde'd by a chestnut (;oloured margin. Lt^sionSjWhicli 
also appear on the stems and petioles, are fn*quently confluent involving 
large areas of tlu* leaf surfa(*e. 

When ke])t in a moist atmosphere a copious growth of Bolryiis always 
developed. Isolations from the h'sions on tlu* leaves, aft(T surface 
sterilizatioiL also yi(‘ld(‘d a j)ure culture of t he Botrytis. 

A culture of the fungus oji malt extract agar slants produces a sparse 
growth of aerial mvcc'liun and conidiophores, with the later formation 
of numerous scl(*rotia. 

The conidia are borne on minute* sterigmata at the slightly swollen 
apices of branched conidiophon's. The conidial clusters are either 
terminal or intercalary. Tin* conidia are sub- globose to oval, sometimes 
cuneform, measuring 13-20x9-1 8a. The sclerotia formed in culture 
measure 0.5-3 X 0.3-2 X 0.8 mm. 

Inoculations with a suspension of the conidia in water on to bean 
plants in the laboratory and in the field producerl iron grey lesions after 
48 hours. These, later, assumed the typical “ (chocolate Spot colour. 
Where a large numb(*r of lesions occurred close together the leaves were 
withered after 3-4 days. The fungus is a virulent parasite and is considered 
to be the cause of much of the “ Chocolate Spot disease in Cyprus. 

The fungus appears to agree fairly closely with Botrytis faha> Sardina, 
which is considered to be the cause of “ Chocolate* Spot’' of Vicia jaba in 
Spain (1). The size of the conidia of B. fahw Sardina are given as 
15.2-24.3 X 10.9 — 18 j.. and the sclerotia as 1-3.6 xO.9-2.2 X 0.4-2 mm In 
view of the similarity of the climate it seems likely that the Cyprus 
fungus is a form very similar or identical with that recorded by Sardina t 
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sp. on V icia jaha. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations. 

MARCH, 1935. 
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APRIL, 1935 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Aorict^lturm^ Situation and Outi.ook. 

Weather conditions during the Miinmier have on the whole been season- 
able although the heat has not been abnormal if the Island be taken as a 
whole. 

There has been an improvement and increased stability of the prices 
of auricultural products and the tendency is for ])rices of many 
products to rise. Wheat and raisins, however, are two notable exceptions 
v\hieh shov no indications of improvement 

The condition of citrus tn^es is gofxl but a moderate crop only is 
expected. The season has bc‘<*n good for a[>pl('s, other d(‘(*iduous fruits 
on the hills were damaged by late frosts and a poor crop resulted 

There is an im})rovement in the production of carobs and the (piahty 
of the Ix^an is much better than that of last year. A good demand 
is antici])ated for the new (to}). 

The condition of live-stock is satisfactory in all districts and there 
is an abundant supply of straw. Mul(*s. donkeys and oxen are sold at 
good prices for export. 

Importation of Seed Potatoes 

With a view to raising the general standard of seed potatoes imported 
into (Cyprus the Government has decided to impose a limit to tlie amount 
of scab that \nli be allowed. The follo^ving notice with reference to the 
Order in (V)uneil No. has been piiblishc'd in the Ci/prvs Gazette 

No. 2462 of the 30th August, 1035, and has also been circulated to 
importers in Cyprus and to others interested in tlie seed potato trade : — 

^^No. 1011. 

With ref ercnce to the Order in Council No. 1305, ynade by His E.rce}h ncy 
the Officer Administering the Government in (^onneiL pnhUshed in the 
Cyprus Gazette of 23rd May, 1020, it is hereby notified that any 
consignment of potatoes which on inspection is found to be infected with 
Powdery Scab (Spongospora snhterranea) or the Common Scab 
{Actinomyces sc^Jibies) to the extent of more than 10 per cent, of the total 
number of tubers with more than 10 per cent, of the surface scabbed, shall 
be considered to be not free from disease and shall be dealt wtfh a.s* 
provided in section 6 of the said Order, 

A, PITCAIRN, 

Acting Director of Agricult ureN 
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It should be borne in mind by the importers that a certain amount of 
scab on Irish seed potatoes is inevitable and if kept within reasonable 
limits is not detrimental to the crop. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ S|S ♦ 

AaRiCTn.TTJRAL Produce (Export) Law, 1933. 

Regulations cited as the Agricultural Produce (Potato) Export 
Regulations 1935, shall come into force on the 1st day of October, 1935. 

)|C »!( >it He 

Agkicttltural Snows. 

A successful Animal Show w'as held at XylotyTiibou village on tlie 2Sth 
July, 1935. The Show was organized by the Agricultural Soeiely 
‘'Dimitra *’ of X ylotyrnbou. Entries for exhibits wwe open to members 
of the Society only. 

His I^xcellency the Acting Gov^ernor has kindly consented to open the 
OmodhoB Show on the 14th September and t he Polls Show on the 24th 
September. 

Beekeeping Course. 

A five-day practical course of instruction in be(‘keoping was arranged 
at the Central Experimental F'arm, Mor])hou, for a number of Junior 
Officers in charge of District areas. 

He * ♦ Ht * ♦ 

Visits of Farmers to Places of AfJRicuLTURAL Interest. 

A nundjer of organized visits of groups of farmers to ])1aces of agricul- 
tural interest in difi'erenl parts of the Island have been arranged by a 
number of villages this year. The Agricultural Ofii<*er in Charge of th(‘ 
area has in many cases Ix^en instrumental in organizing these' tours and 
in jilanning a suitable itinerary. The jilaces usually visiti'd art' the 
( -entral Experimentol Earm, Morphou, ( lovernnumt. Stock Farm , At ha lassa , 
Saitta Experimental V^ineyard, Trikoukkia Deciduous Fruit Xursery, 
the new orange }>laiitations at Fassouri, Limassol, and Famagusta Citrus 
areas. When a station under the control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is visited every facility is given by the Officers in charge to show the 
visitors something of the wwk in progress. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * He 

Prizes for 8ilk Rearing in Girls' Scuiools. 

In order that a greater number of schools may be rewarded for their 
efforts in demonstrational silkworm rearing, it has bt'cn decided to give 
a prize of £1 to the best school in each district and a number of prizes of 
10,^. each to schools which record a certain standard of production. 

Under this scheme it will, therefore, be jiossible for every school- 
mistress wffio takes a reasonable amount of care with the demonstration 
and teaching to be sure of obtaining a prize of 10,s*. 

He Hi H: He He 

Livestock Notes. 

The next auction sale at Government Stock Farm, Athalassa, will 
probably be held next April and in future there will be only one sale every 
year, probably always in the spring. Small stock such as pigs, goats and 
poultry can usually be bought at any time, although at present there is 
no surplus stock of poultry. 
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At the last sale held on 12th April, very good prices were obtained, 
which is perhaps a sign of a general improvement in farming in C-yprus ; 
in particular young pigs realized excellent prices, 24 head averaging 
£1. 14,5. and 3 cows were sold at an average of £2. Hm. eac h. 97 sheep 
averaged £1. 6^. for adults and 13,5. Icp. for lambs. The few cal tie and 
goats sold also fetched good average ymees. 

It is also worth noting that, a (Tossbred cow in tlic h(»rd has given 7 
gallons of milk (26 okes or 28 quarts) in 24 hours — this is believecl to be 
a record for Cyprus. This same cow has given just under 650 gn lions in 
116 days — an average of 5.6 gallons per day (20 okes or 22 (juarts). 

The District Stud Stables, Yialousa, were closed on tlic 30th Jun(‘, 
1935. 

( 'ORRESPl ) N DEN CE . 

The following letter received by the Editor from Mr. W Bevan, 
former Director of Agriculture, Cyprus, is published : - 

“ To the Editor, 

'(Cyprus Agricultural Journal' 

Sir, 

/ have oviy jufit heard of the death of my old trie ud and fellow ^icorker, 
Mr. Aristides Haralambides, and should like, through the columns of 
your Journal (of v'hich / was the first, and for many years. Editor), 
to pay my tribute to hts sterling worth. 

It was my privilege to obtain the soviet ion of th( ('ypi us (lorernment 
to his transfer to the Ag? icultural Department , a change ichich he himself 
desired as affording hnn greater scope and prospects for his abilities 
than the post he tlnri held m the Dovern merit Analyst's Laboratory in 
those days offered him 

1 never ceased to congrafulafe myself on the step then taken, nor, 
f think, did he ever regret it, .D that time the Aqriculturcd Departmerd 
was just beginning its ujiward careei and to assume new resj>onsibilif{eSy 
one of which ims the control and supervision of chnnical fertilizers for the 
first time being introduced hi to the Island 

The iiovernment , at my request, sent " Aristides " (as he iras gmerally 
called) to Europe for the express purpose of Uarning the newest methods 
of analysmg such manures, fomlstujfs and other commoddws, and also 
to specialize in the production of essential oils. From private ri ports 
sent to me, as well as from official sourceH, it was clear that Anstides 
had made full use of his opportunities, and his subsequent vaha to the 
Department amply proved this. 

There was, at that time, no Law to control the chemical manure trade 
in Cyprus. All experience ehcwherc had shown how easily this article 
could be adulterate ; that losses to the farming community would re sult 
from the use of adulterated fertilizers, and that disilhiswnmcnt would 
inevitably deal a sUiggering blow to this iww and dedrable aid to 
agriculture. Mr. Haralambides, on his return from Europe, readily 
responded to my decision to carry out, until a law was passed, a systematic 
departmental examination of chemical manures at ports of entry, and 
at different stages of distribution in toums and villages. An outcry 
arose, as we had anticipated , at this somewhat high-handed action, 
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but Mr. Haralamhides, who shared with me the odium, never flinched, 
but stuck loyally to his task. The results were such as showed the 
im pc rati re need of Icijislation and of imposing penalties for adulteration. 
The analyses proved that, on the whole, fertilizers on arrival in the Island 
were fairly true to specification : it was in the small retail shops and 
stores that adnlteration was rampant. Importing merchants, at first 
opposed, to interference, soon reedized that the departmental seal affixed 
to the sacks was both a protection to flam selves and a safeguard to farmers. 
Idle Law, whin eventually passed, relieved Mr. Haralambides, as 
agricultural chemist, as well as ynyself, from an invidious, though self^ 
imposed, position, and 1 believe if has ivorked beneficially ever since, 
though possibly amended in the light of later experience, 

Mr. Harahtmbides was a painstaking, impartial and capable officer 
His analyses were reliable, and rarely, if ever, outside the recognized 
margin of error. He gained the confidence of merchants and farmers 
alike. .\hv(fys experimenting and adding to his knowledge, and 
constantly engaged in all sorts of work of practical utility to the community, 
1 feel sure that during the twelve years since I left (\gprus he must have 
contributed . in no small degree, towards the agricultural prosperity 
of the Colony. His was a staunch and loyal nature and he was a faithf ul 
servant to the Oovernment and his country. 

May J add how happy I am to find, on perusing an unexpected^ copy 
of your last issue, that so rnany of my old staff are still serving their 
country, m th Department, though some whom I esteemed hav^^ necessarily 
dropped out. It is a real pleasure to see so many familiar names and 
to read of their ptogressive share in that work the foundations of udnch 
we together stroie to lay in the fast receding years. 

I am. 

Tours faithfully, 

W. BEY AN, 

'M)th August, ]93r». (Former Director of Agricult ure).^^ 
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Sericulture. 

By Ph. Chrlstoj>otjlou, Agricultural Officer. 

General History. 

Silkworm rearing was carried out in China ah cmtiquo. Empress 
Silingchi, the wife of Emperor Hcuingti, is reputed to be the first woman 
to have undertaken silkworm rearing, in 2,600 h.o , and it js t)elieved 
she devised a means of reeling the silk eoeoons, colouring the silk and 
weaving it into clothes and luxurious veils For a considerable time, 
this industry was eorihned to the bettfT class hulies of the Celestial 
Emjhre and it, was carried out under the patronagi* of the Emperor and 
Empress of ('hina. Because this industry was not known elsewh(‘re 
and the silk w as ecpially exchanged for gold, the p]mperor of China enacted 
a law^ whereby capital jiunishment was inflicted on anybody who would 
tlare to export silkwTirm eggs or silkA\orms to any oth(*r country, and they 
thus succeeded in keeping the exploitation of silkworms within tlieir own 
boundaries tor about 8, 0(H) years. 

in the ycmr 419 a.d. a Chinese Princess was marrksl to t he king of the 
neighbourng country, Khotan (Tiirk<‘stan), and she succeeded at the risk 
of lier own life in bringing to her husband’s counti’v silkworm eggs and 
mulberry seed in her hair riblion, where she taught the rearing of silk- 
worms and tlie silk industry in general Communication, however, of the 
methods of silkworm rearing to foreigners was !ikew'is(‘ [irohibited in that 
country. 

In the year 554 a d. two (ireek Missionaries on their visits to various 
countries for the purpose of spreading Christianit \ , also visiti'd Khotan, 
and having realized tlu‘ imjiortance of thi* industry th(‘y studied the 
methods of silkworm rearing and generally the manufacture of silk, and 
they succeeded, witli danger of losing their lives, in exporting from that 
country silkworm eggs as well as mulberrA si'cd in tlieir can(‘ sticks, 
which they took to the then Emperor of Byzantium, dustiman, who 
rt'warded them very generously. 

Silkworm rearing spread throughout the Byzantine Einpiu'. of which 
Cyprus was a part at that time Later on the industry s])r('ad to Italy, 
S[)ain, France and all other <‘ountri<‘s wheri^ silkworms and mulberry 
trees could thrive. 

The Mulherry Tree. 

It is well kuowm that the silkworms can live on mulberry leaves alone. 
The mulberry tree is a very hardy tree and can stand cold to 20 (* b(dow 
zero as well as very high temix^ratures and can, thc'refore, thrive throughout 
('Vprus, especially when growui on heavy and fertile soils. 

Variefie^^ of Muliicrry Treea. — There are two distinct varieties of 
mulberry trees grown in (Vprus, viz. : (</) The black mulberry tree, Morus 
nigra, the leaves of which are very thick and indigestihle and are very 
seldom, if ever at all, used for feeding silkw orms Silkworms feeding on 
such leaves yield but a poor crop of cocoons and silk, {h) Tlie white 
mulberry tree, Norm alba, the leav(‘s of which are tlu' most suitable 
for silkworm rearing, Tyjies of this varudy are groAvn throughout 
CVpi'us, e.g., grafted, ungrafted, early, late, silky, thin or thick leaved 
tree, etc. 

Propagation of the- Mulberry Tree.— The mulberry tree may be 
propagated either by seeds, suckers, layers or cuttings ; the best method 
is by seeds. 
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Gathering and Preservation of the Seed . — The seed should be gathered 
from well matured berries obtained from vigorous trees, 10-25 years 
old. The berries aftt'r gathering are rubbed well in a pot with water, 
HO that the seeds may be separated from the flesh. All seeds found 
floating should be rejected as they are infertile, only those at the bottom 
of the i)ot should be kept. These latter seeds are washed well until all 
foreign substance is removed and are then syjread out in a cool place 
A\'here they an‘ stirred from time to time until they gtd dry. If they are 
not to be sown at once, they should be kept in bags in a dry ydace. The 
mulberry seeds retain their germinating power for 2 or 3 years. 

Seed Sowing Season . — Sowing of the seeds is eff‘eet(‘d from Marc;h to 
tFuly in beds in well prepan^d and manured soil. The seeds should be 
soaked in clear water for 2t hours and allowed to dry in a cool place prior 
to sowing, which should be at the rate of drams per bed 6' x3'. The 
seed, being v(‘ry small, should preferably be mixed with fine earth or 
sand prior to sowing and should not be moulded very deep. It is advisable 
to sow it on the vsurface and cover it up with a very thin layer of sand 
and then press it widl with a board The bed should be irrigated by means 
of a watering can and it should, after sowing, be covered with grass or 
branches of trees w ith a view' to preserving the humidity and j)rotecting 
the tender plants from lieat When the plants grow u]), remove the 
shelters and water the bed with running water. 

Travsphtntivg . — Traiisydanting is usually efi’eeted about a year after 
sowing of the seed, one foot apart, in a well prepared and manured soil ; 
in this yilace the plants are weeded, hoed, suy>yx>rted, etc., until they are 
f ransydanted to their y)ermanent site, that is to say after a y(‘ar or two. 
The trees are y)lanted in their yierrnanent place 16' to 20' apart, depending 
on the nature of the soil : distance shoukl be more in heavy soils and less 
in light soils. 

In transydanting mulberry s€*edlings the so-called green transplanting 
may also be adoyited This s^.stenl consists of transplanting the seedlings 
when they have only 5-6 leaves. The distance between the plants in 
the rows should be not less than 18". Under this system it is yjossibJe 
to yiroduce well develoyied trees whicdi are suitable for y)lanting in the 
permanent yilantation within one year. 

Treatment . — During the first 3 or 4 years, the mulberry tree requires 
a number of irrigations, weedings and hoeings. After that when the 
roots yienetrate deey) into t}u‘ ground, a cultivation once a year, oyiening 
of a basin in October or November, manuring and removal of the dead 
branches in February , should be (piite sufficient. The trees should be 
irrigated in summer if sufficient water is available. 

Grafting . — (drafting of the mulberry tree is usually (tarried out to 
yjrovide the required kind of loaves for feeding the silkworms. Grafting 
is effected by budding in Mareh-June or 8eptember-0(;tober, two years 
after the transy) Ian ting of the tree to its permanent site. 

Diseases of the Mulbekhy. 

Leaf Spot or False Bust (Phleospora mori ). — This is one of the most 
serious of the diseases which occur in (-yyirus. It is of sjioradic 
ociairrence and during years of drought ayiyxjars so late in the season 
as to cause little damage. In a wet season, however, it makes its 
appearance about April. 
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The appearance of the spots on tJie leaves is very characteristic and 
cionsists of angular brownish spots up to I inch in diameter, on which 
minute whitish irujrustationR can be seen ^\lth a magnifying glass. These 
incrustations are masses of spores which are washed by dew or rain on to 
healthy leaves on neighbouring trees and so spread the disease. 

Unless ihe attack is very severe, when the spots run together and 
destroy large* areas of the leaf, it does not apjiear sork)Usly to affect the 
health of the tree, })ut renders large areas of the leaf useless for silkworm 
rearing. 

Eoof or UoZ/nr Jiof (Arrnillarid nieJIca) — This fungus is responsible 
for the death of large numbers of mulberry trees throughout Cyprus, 
particularly those ^^hlch grow on the banks of irrigatifui ditches and in 
moist phu^es generally. 

The (*arly symptoms an* a yellowing of the l('a\es followed by a 
])r('matur(* leat tall ; dealh of tlu* tree usuall;v take*s place the following 
year. It can easily he asccrtaint*d if Ar?Niliaria rndlra is the cause of 
d(‘ath by removing the hark of the trunk at ground level White sheets 
of pa]K*r-hke substama*, winch is the* actual body of the fungus, will be 
s(‘cn lietween the bark and thi^ wood 

During th(" autumn, clumps of “ muslirooms " frequently appear at 
the base of th(* dead tret*. Thest* are the fruiting bodies of the fungus ; 
the pr(*senc(* of these also indi<*ates that the tree* has been killed by the 
“ (‘ollar rot Thc'st* muslirooms should always b(* d(‘stroy€*d as soon as 
they «in‘ s(*{*n. 

Th<‘rc IS no treat m(‘nt whith is ('Ot'ctive again.-^l tlu* collar tot but as 
tlic fungus can hvt* in tin* soil and attack otlu'i* tn'C's, it is important that 
dead trt*es should b(* at oma* r(*mo\('d All portions of the roots should 
bt* carefullx coIlect(‘d and burnt Tlu* hoh* should, if possible, bi* heft 
op(*n for about a year (Jood results have* been obtained by mixing lime 
and sulphur wutli the soil. 

Silkworm Reakincj. 

Sdi'ctiov and rraiiofi of SiJktcorm AVgr.v.— Silkw orm eggs are the 

(*ggs of the Silk moth and, owing to their size* and (*olour. which re.semble 
tfiat of various ])lant seeds, they are commonlv called sillv\\orm see*d. 

One dram of silkworm seed com])rises about 4,51)0-0,500 eggs. The 
size of the* eggs laid b\ ra(*es which ])roduce large-sized cocoons is larger 
and consecjiiently a lesser number of th(‘se is (*ontaiiu*d in a dram. 

Uertile silkworm eggs are slightly }iea\d<*r than water whilst infertile 
ones are lighter, and for this rc'a.son when thev are placed in a glass of 
water the fertile ones settle to the bottom of the glass whilst tlu* infertile 
oiu*s float on the surface. 

Every silkworm egg contains a livdng cr(*atur(*, the embr\o which 
breathes and consequently needs air ; this is why silkworm egg producers 
place tlu* seed in small (piantities of 1-S drams in shallow boxes which are 
]M*rf()rat(ai at both sides for the free circulation ol the air. 

The breathing of the silkworm eggs is mon^ active during the first month 
after they have been laid and more ])articularly during the last month 
prior to liateliing. For this n’la.son silkworm eggs should always 
kept in a well-veniilakHl, dry and cool place. Silkworm eggs kept in a 
badly ventilated, warm or dam}) place })rodu(*e weak worms which arc 
easily attacked by diseases. 
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Hibernation , — It has been proved by many experiments that the 
colder is the hibernation place the more vigorous are the worms. For 
this reason it is essential that silkworm eggs should be hibernated in the 
hills where they can be kept- at a temperature of from 0° to 5° C. 

Pedhoulas was selected by the Agricultural Department for the 
natural hil)eniation of the silkworm eggs as it possesses the required 
c onditions. The compulsory hibernation period is from the 6th January 
to the 20th February. 

In rooms where silkworm eggs are kept no lamps or fires should be lit., 
nor is it permitted to use them as sleeping rooms. 

Silkworm Jiaces , — Two silkworm races are reared in Cyprus: {a) the 
white race or Baghdad, which j>roduces white cocoons, and (b) the yellow 
race, producing yellow^ cocoons, wdth many variations such as New 
CVpruK Race, Laugier, Taxy, Jean [Blanc, Ascoli, Perougia, Bremond, 
Chinese, etc. 

In various tropical countries, especially in Asia, apart from the above 
races there are many others in a wild state which have 2 or 3 generations 
every year and feed on various trees such as the oak tree, Ailantus and 
Castor oil plant, and they are named after their food plant. The value 
of the cocoons woven by these wild races is very small. 

Hatching of Silkwonn Eggs , — The hatching should coincide with the 
sprouting of the mulberry trees so as to ensure a supply of leaves for 
the silkworms immediately after hatching. 

The sprouting of the mulberry trees varies according to the climatic 
conditions of each area ; if the hatching takes place too early the worms 
will die as there will be no mulberry leaves, whilst if they hatch late the 
leaves will be tough and rather indigestible. 

The method of hatching in practice in many villages of the Cblony 
is primitive and it is a general custom for the women to wrap the silkworm 
eggs in cloth and (cotton and place them on their person or in their bed 
mattresses for hatching. Such methods are most unsatisfactory as the 
eggs are deprived of the ventilation which is so essential, besides which 
the temperature is not steady, and under sUch conditions many worms 
die and those which survive are liable to be weak and easily affcctod by 
diseases. 

The method of hat(*hing small quantities of eggs by means of the 
wooden immbator now in use for the demonst rational silkworm rearings 
ill Girls’ Schools gives very good results. It is a very simple appliance 
and can be made out of a petroleum box at a very small expense. The 
incubator is provided with two or three shelves (telara) and on every shelf 
a piece of thin cloth is pinned or pasted, upon which the silkworm eggs 
are spread. The bottom shelf is of tin and on this a glass or plate of 
water is plained, and under the bottom shelf a rec;e])tacle containing olive 
oil and a tiny w i(*k (idan*) is fitted ; the wick is lighUnl so as to create 
the required teuqierature ; if a higher temperature is requked, two or more 
wicks may be lit at the same time. The tin shelf when heated equalizes 
the temperature and the evaporation of the water facilitates the hatching 
of the eggs. 

Properly-made incubators should be used for larger quantities 
(80-100 ozs.) of eggs. 

Specimens of such incubators can be seen at the Headquarters of the 
Agricultural Department by those interested and their use will be 
explained by the Sericultural Service. 
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The temperature in the incubator should at the beginning be 16°C., 
rising by VC. every day up to 23''(^, or it may be raised up to ‘iST. 
without any danger of damaging the eggs. 

The temperature should be observed by means of a thermometer 
pla(;ed within the incubator, but it should not be j)la(;ed on the tin shelf. 

During the course of iiuaiV)ation the eggs are turneci over with a 
feather two or three times every day ; this })ermits the better ventilation 
of the eggs, which ensures their hatching sinudtaneously, which is a very 
important factor for good results. 

The hatching usually lasts for four to five days and takes place during 
the early hours of the day. When the worms b(*gin to hatch the eggs 
should be (*overed with tulle on which tender mulberry leaves are placed. 
The worms climb through tlie m(\shes of the tulle on to th(‘ leaves, which 
are then carried to the rearing houses Fresh leaves are i>laced on the 
tulle until all the silkworms are collected. 

The reason why tulle is used is that it helps to cut the silk threads 
which accompany the worms on hat(‘hing, also it avoids removing 
unhatched eggs with the worms, which would n'sult in an um^vfm rearing. 

The worms after hatching should be plac('d on the lay^Ts. In order 
to prevent the worms falling through th(‘ meshes of the layers, sheets 
of paper should be ]>lac(*d on the layers temporarily. 

The s\stem of placing the worms during the first few days after 
liatching in sieves and covering them up is not recommenrled as it prevents 
jiroyier ventilation of the worms 

Silkivorrn Hearing House , — Any room may be used as a r(‘aring house 
provided that it is not damp and is sufficiently v(‘nt dated. 

A room of 5,250 cubic feet cajiacity is suitable for rearing tlH‘ silkworms 
produced from 8 drams of seed 

The more spacdous the rearing room is the better ventilated are the 
worms and in conse(|uence they beconu' vigorous and healthy and are 
not <'asily affected by diseas(*s. 

Disinfection of the Silkirornf Hi a ting House . — hclor(‘ I he woimsart; pul 
into the rooms the latter must be well cleaned, and if a rearing has 
previously taken })Iace in the same room its walls, ceiling an<l door, as well 
as all the sericultural implements, stands, layers, baskets, etc., should be 
washed with a solution consisting of 3 okes of copper sulphate in 100 
okes of water. The walls should then be limewashed with a limewash 
prepared at the rate of 20 okes of lime to 100 okes of water. As soon as 
this is done and before the w alls are dry. the doors, windows, holes, cracks, 
etc., should he closed up and sulphur should be burned in the room at the 
rate of 2i okes for every 5,250 cubic feet. 

Lagi rs.--T\\v lay(*rs used by silkworm rearers in (Cyprus ar<‘ almost 
all made of (;anes. The canes from w Jiich the layers are made should be 
dry and they should be jirofKn’ly stripjied of leaves so that dirt does not 
coilect on them. Layers made of wire are recommended as the best 
for the purpose. 

With a view to distributing the foixi easily and not preventing 
ventilation, the layers should be placed one above the other two feet 
apart on stands, the lowest being placed 2^-3 feet above the floor so as to 
avoid moisture and drought. 
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Equalization of thv Silkworms. — In order to ensure eqiialization of the 
silkworms it is essential that all silkworms on the same layer should be 
equal, that is to say, they should all undergo the moulting stage at the 
same time ; failing that much inconvenience will be caused to the moulting 
worms, which are in great need of (luietness, by the distribution of food 
to those which are not moulting. When the rearing is on a small scale, 
from only 1 to 8 drams of eggs, equalization oftlie worms is advantageous, 
but when rearing is carried out on a large scale it is preferable to have 
2 or 3 rearings, which would be moulting successively ; the work would 
thus be conveniently spread over the whole rearing season. 

In order to avoid uneven rearings the food should he provided 
simultaneously in the same proportion to all the worms on the same stand. 

Spacnig of the — (hre should be taken that the silkworms are 

as thinly scattered as possible on the layc^rs, so that they do not touch 
each other. The thinner the worms are })laced on the layers from the 
beginning to the end of the season the better prospect there is ot getting 
a good crop as the worms are more evenly fed an<l better vent i laical and 
in consequence develop better. 

Removal of the Refuse and Litter. — By “ litter ” is meant th(' residue of 
the silkworms’ food and the excreta. 

It is necessary that the litter should be removed at least oiuo fluring 
each of the fipst four stages, anti twdce during the 5th stage because th(‘ 
quantity of litter and refuse is much greater then Much dampness is 
created in the rearing house during the last stage wliich contributes to 
the development of mould on the litter, which afiecls th(' health ot the 
worms 

The litter should be burnt immediately it is removed from the layers 
This is provided for by section lb of the 8eri(*ultural Begulations, lt)22. 

VentiUition. — Ventilation is one of the princijml rei|uin‘mcnts for a 
successful rearing and for this reason all the windows of th(' rearing 
house should be opene*d frequently ami kept open tor man\ hours daily 
except when a strong wind is blowing. It is advisable that the nearing 
houses should possess apart from doors and windows, apertures near 
the roof for the escape of the contaminated and warm air. 

Temperature. — Tlie tenijierature of tlu' rearing houK(‘ should as tar 
as possible be kept steady, the most suitable tiunperature being about 
22°C. The tem[)erature should on no account fall below' 20 'V. he(*ause 
this will result in the prolongation of the life of the v\orms anti (!ause 
greater difficulties in tlu^ rearing. On the other hand the temperature 
should not exceed 25°('., as in such a (Uise the worms would be liable 
to flacherie and their silk supply would be of inferior quality. 

Moisture. — Damp rooms are not suitable for use as rearing houses 
and should not be used as such, because dampness is the primipal cause 
of infection of the silkworms by diseases. 

The best means of avoiding dampness is by profier ventilation of the 
rearing house, artificial heating and regular removal of the litter. When 
the weather is damj) a smaller ration of leave.s should be given to the 
worms, whi(di should not be very juicy. Occasionally a small quantity 
of lime should be sprinkled on to the layers. 

Food of the Silkworms. — The only food for silkw orms is mulberry leaves 
and the development and vigour of the silkworms arc unquestionably 
dependent on the feeding they receive. When inadequate food is supplied 
their health is affected and they become an easy prey to diseases. 
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It iH, therefore, eHsential that the Kilkworm rearern Hhould, in the first 
instance and prior to their obtaining their Hiipj)ly of silkworm seed 
calculate th(' ((uantity of worms that their supply of leaves can maintain 
and on no account obtain more than that quantity Silkworm rearers 
should concentrate their attention on the cpiality of mulberry leaves also 
since it is only in the case of worms fed on quality leaves that the 

best results in cocoon and silk production are realizi'd. Silkworms 
growing on defective leaves (*Hn not flerive the requisite elements for 
t heir d(‘velopni<*nt . 

The nutritional vh1u(‘ of mulbtTry leavi's dcqicnds chiefly on the 
ingredients of the soil on which the tree is grown and th(' treatment it 
receives. Extrcunely healthy leaves are distinguished by their de^qi-green 
(‘olour, their sticky surface and their inelasticity and fragility 

A healthy mulberry tree retains its leaves until the beginning of 
winter. If the leaves lose their bright <*ol()ur and turn y(‘llow Ixd'ore this 
time, this should be legarded as a sign that the soil is jioor in nutritional 
substances and stejis should be taken to rejikmish thmu by adecjuati* 
manuring, otherwisi* the heaves next year will b(‘ shrivelled and 
unsuitable for silkworm rearing 

Gathering^ PrvHcndtion and DtsInhuHon of Leave, h — Silkworm rearers 
should })ay jiarticuiar attend ion to th<‘ condition of tJie leaves before 
tliey are given to silkworms ; w(‘t, dusty or torn knives should be avoided. 
Th(‘ gathering of leaves should take place during the early hours in the 
morning as soon as the d(‘w has driixl and again m the aftenuHin alter 
the mi<lday limit is ovm*. 

During transport, tlu' leavi's should not lx* pn'sscd tightly in th(* 
baski'ts or sacks, as this will muise fermentation and worms feeding on 
such f(M*mented leaves ar(‘ likely to be atfectixl by disease's. If the leaves 
are collected whilst in a wet state, they should be s^iread out in layers 
in a. cool room oth(*r than the rearing room, until the moisture evayiorates. 

It has been observed that the more clean and devoid of moisture the 
leaves are, thc' more (xnnjiletely and readily they are eaten b\ the silk- 
worms In order to avoid excessive moisture the lca\(‘s gathered in the 
morning should be givi'ii to the worms in the afternoon and those gathered 
in the afternoon b(' given the folkiwing morning 

During the first two stages and yiart of the third silkworms should 
be fed on leaves from ungrafted mulberry trees which are tenderer and 
contain less nmisture These leaves should be cut very fiiK'ly with a 
sharji knife and be given to the worms immediately after cutting The 
k'aves should be placed in the rearing room about half an hour prior to 
their being fed to thc worms so that they may ac(|uire the temperature 
of the rearing house, failing which they are liable to affect the stomachs 
of the worms. 

During the fourth and fifth stages leaves with small twigs, preferably 
from grafted and ungrafted trees alternately, should be given to the worms. 

When a steady temyx'rature is maintained in tlie rearing room, about 
22' (k, food should be provided 5 or b times every 24 houis but always 
at fixed regular intervals ; it is always preferable to give less fcxid at more 
frequent intervals, when no wastage will result. 

The (piantity of fdcxl reipiired by the worms (‘annot be accurst ely 
stated , it depends on the race and duration of the life of the worms, as 
well as on the temjierature of the rearing house. On an averagi' some 
800 okes of mulberry leaves would be rc{(uired to rear 8 drams of silkworm 
eggs. 
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Age and Moulting Stages of Silkworms . — The silkworms undergo 
5 stages and four moults. The first stage is the period between the time 
of hatching and the first moult ; second the time between the first and the 
second moults ; third, the time between the second and third moults ; 
fourth, the time between the third and fourth moults, and fifth, that 
between the fourth moult and th(^ rising. 

Moulting is the time during which the worms remain motionless on 
the layers, without taking any food at all. 

Rearers should be particularly careful just prior to and during the 
moulting stage of the silkAvorms in feeding the worms so as not to cut 
the silk thread attached to the leavers, which assists in the moulting proc^ess. 

The duration of every moulting stage is not fixed but varies according 
to the temperature of the rearing house. It is shorter if the temperature 
is high and longer if a low temperature prevails. The duration of every 
stage likewise depends on the amount of food given to the worms. (Jiven 
a steady temperature of and a pro})er feeding, tht^ rearing may 

come to an end within about 35 days, whilst at a temperature of 17 to 
20°C., the rearing may extend over a period of 45 to fiO days. 

Hising . — 8 to 10 days after the last moult in the case of the yellow 
race and 10 to 12 in respect of the white race (Baghdad), deptmdingon the 
temperature of the rearing house and the (piantity of heaves supplied, 
the worms tease taking any ft>od, discharge dani}) excreta (this is tlie 
only time that h(*althy worms discharge damp cxtTcta), become tliinner 
and more transparemt turn quickly from sidt^ to side with their heatls 
held up, and cont inuously emit silk threads. 

When a sufficient number of worms evince thest* signs, th(‘ twigs 
should at once be placed in position bet'aue if this is not dont* tht^ worms 
will a})read their silk on the litter and layers. 

The twigs, which should on no account be green, should be platu'd 
in parallel rows 1| or 2 feet apart ; this will permit of a better ventilation 
and distribution of the leaves. 

When most of the worms have woven their cof'oon, those which liave 
not done so should be removed to another layer with twigs. 3 or 4 days 
after the weaving of the cocoons steps should be taken to remove tlie 
litter cuirefully without disturbing the cocoons ; by so dt)ing, tin* value 
of the cocoons will be enhanced. 

The cocoons should remain on the twig for not less than 8 or 9 days, 
after which they may be collected, cleaned, selected and spread in thin 
layers for drying. If they are not to be reeled at once they should be 
stiffled, that is to say, the chrysalids be killed either by means of steam 
or warm air so that they may not pierce the cocoons, l^ierced (iocoons 
are not fit for silk reeling, 

Prod'iictiofi . — 8 drams of silkworm eggs properly hibernated, hatched 
and reared may produce u]) to 60 okes of eoi^oons or even more. 

The highest production of cocoons realized in the demonstrational 
roarings in the Girls* Schools during the year 1934 amounted to 78 okes 
per ounce (8 drams) of silkworm eggs. 

Diseases. 

The principal diseases of the silkworms are : — Pebrine, Flacherie, 
Muscardine and Grasserie. 

Pebrine . — ^This is a hereditary disease, that- is to say, it Is borne by 
the seed and when the seed is hatched the germs develop so quickly that 
they cause the death of the worms. 
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If properly examined seed >)earing the official banderol lo of the 
Agricultural Department is obtained, there is no necMl to fear this disease 
unless, of course, the rearing gets infec^ted from a neighbouring one, but 
even so the infection will have no serious consecpu'nces as by the time 
it will develop, the worms will have woven their cocoons. 

Flacherie . — This is the most destructive of the silkworm diseases in 
Cyprus. It mostly attacks the worms during tin* fifth stage and 
sometimes at the time of rising, that is to say, at a time wlicm the rearer 
has incurred all the expenditure and is expecting to rea[) the fruit of his 
toil. 

Flach(Ti(‘ dcv^elops when the r<‘aring 1k)Us(^ is (Limp and not pro}>erly 
ventilated, when the seed has not hibernated in a cold place or not heim 
properly preserved ; also wlien an abnormal tem]>erature prevails in the 
rearing house (\sj)(H‘ially during the moulting stages; when tlu* v\orms 
are thickly placed on the layiTs : when fernumted, dirty, wet, or dusty 
leaves are su])[)lied to the worms ; vvlam th(‘ seeil is obtaint‘d from weak 
rearings wliich w(Te affected l)y this dis(‘ase evcm during tlie last days 
or hours of their life*, or if tfie nearing is carried out in a room wdiere the 
]irevious rearing was affected and whieli lias not been disitifected. 

Oni'C the worms are attaekinl by this dis(‘ase, there is no remedy at 
all. What the rearers sliould do is to spnwl lime on the layers and 
remove all the sound worms to another pro|>er!y disinfected nearing house 
and place tliern thinly on tin* luyt'rs, rais<‘ the tenqierature to 
and leave them without food for i \ to S hours The tmnyH^rature should 
tlien be rcHliH'ed to 22 C and tlie worms fed on leaves from ungrafted 
trees, which are more (aisily dig(‘sted. Liiiu' should Ix' spread on the 
worms aliout oiu* hour iirior t<^ every hxxling. until tlu^y go to the twig. 

Mnscdnline — Muscardirie usually attacks the worms after the tliij*d 
moult when they ar(‘ reared in a dam}) environment. This i.^ a fungus 
diseast‘, the s})on‘s of whi(‘h enter the bod\ of the worms either by the 
int(‘stinal tubt‘ or through the |)on*s of the skni, which is (jiiite possible as 
11 k‘ s|)on*s only nieasun‘ one thousand })art of a milhnneter. 

TIh* s])ores nunain viable for 2 or 3 years and for this reason once a 
rearing has Imhmi attacki'd by this |)est the room should b(‘ pro}>erly 
disinfect('d with sul})hate of eo|)})er before it is used again. 

This disease increases in an amazingly ipiick manner and causes death 
to the worms witliiu about IG days from infection. 

If the attac'k takes place ]>nor to tlie fifth stage the worms will certainly 
di( : if after the fifth stage, the worms may go to the twig hut \ho cocoons 
woven by them w ill be of an inferior (|uality. 

Spreading lime on the layers at fre(}uent. intervals, and sejiarating 
the sound worms, are the only nunedies rceommendcxl against this disease. 

(hnsserie. — This disease attacks the w orms at all tlieir stages, especially 
during the last. The cause of this disease is improper preservation of 
the seed after it is removed from the hibernation place ; high temperature 
during the first stages or bad ventilation ; also, feeding of the worms on 
lettuce leaves, etc., which is eiistomary during the first stage. 
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Measurement of the Volumes of Standing Trees. 

By M. E Dommen, Assistani Conservator of Forests, 

Trees are irregularly shaped bodies. Their shape never (•onff)rmH to 
any recognized geomelrieal figure. A tree consists of an underground 
portion, the roots, and of an aerial })ortion, the stern or trunk, sunnounted 
by a branchy crown. 

For the purpose of Ibis study, only the stem will be considered and 
the Aleppo pine is the tree under consideration. The stem of a tree is 
neither cylindrical nor conical, but is a solid intermediate between these 
two w(‘ll known geometrical figures. Its exact vrJurne cannot be 
calculated outright by any mathematical formula, and any calculation 
of its volume is more or less of an approximation. 

Jn usual European ])raetice, tree volume is calculated by multiplying 
the sec'tional area of the tree at 4 ft. 3 ins. from the grounii by the 
estimated height of the tree, and further multiplying the prcducl by a 
constant known as a form factor. The form factor is the ratio of a 
tree's true volume to the volume of a cylinder liaving the harm^ sectional 
area at 4 ft. 3 ins. (breast height) and the sam(» height as the tree in 
(piestion. Form factors have been determined from a large number of 
accurate measurements of fclk'd ti*ees, and vary a(*cording to th(' sjieciies 
and to other factors such as age of tree, fertility of the site in which 
growing, density of the crop, etc. A common form factor is 0.5. An 
attempt was made to work out form factors in CV[)rus, and to a])p]y th(‘ 
results to the calculation of volumes of standing tna's. Although the 
results achieved have been of certain practical utility, it has been found 
that tree sha|K‘ in ( Cyprus is so irregular that the us(‘ oi torm factors which 
w^ere averages for a wdde range of tree sizes might intriwlu(‘(‘ considerabl(‘ 
errors in calculations and records of vail u rues of trees are being abandoned 
in favour of records of sectional area at bixiast height. Tlu‘ sectional area 
being (‘alculated direct from the measured figure of a tree girth thenMs 
considerable accuracy in determining the sectional area of a tree or of a 
crop of trees. 

Sectional area is an area figure and is a con(‘e]»tion with wliich the 
timber merchant who buys trees is not familiar. Therefore, it is still 
necessary for the Fon\st Departnumt to make volume calculations in 
order to advertise the jiarticulars of trees whic'h it from time to t ime puts 
up to public auction. By a series of careful measurements ot* large 
numbers of sample trees in Paphos forest, the figure by which the tribes 
sectional area must be multi})! led to rbtain its true volume has been 
determined. This figure, or constant, varies according to the size of 
the tree and a table has been prepared show ing, for trees of various girths, 
the conversion factor by wdiich sectional area expressed in s(}uare feet 
must be multiplied to obtain the tree’s true volume or culiic cont^ents in 


cubic feet. Thp table follows : — 
Tree's girth at breast 

Conversion factor, sectional area 

height. 

to volume ; multiply by 

2 ft 

14.2 

3 „ 

17 

4 „ 

l!).l 

f> „ 

.. 22.1 

6 

24..5 

7 

26.4 

H 

. . 2S.3 

9 ,, . . • • . . 

. , m 
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A Review of the Citrus Season 1934-35. 

Since li)J2 it has been the (Jiistoin of this Journal to publish in its 
pages a brief survey of eacJi citrus export season and in the following 
paragra])hK it is proposed to deal with the season w hich closed in June 1935. 

Taken as a whole, the season was somewhat disa})pointing. “ June 
Drop ” took a heavy toll of the small fruit m the early stages of its 
development and j)roduction was a good deal lower than in the 1933-34 
season. Tliis was reflected in a r(‘duction of exports of rather more 
than 30%. 

The export of oranges eimimenced in November and the number 
of cases shippc'd was just less than 135,000, Much f)f the early fruit 
vias of poor quality, particularly as regards colour shape, texture and 
thickness of skin. Tlie December fruit, showerl a vtTy higli penamtage 
of wastage and prices drojiped to ().<?. to S.s* yier case The wastage 
continued throughout th(‘ season to a gr(‘ater or less degree and in 
addition to this Cyprus shipments had to contend with heavyv comjx t ition 
with vS])anish and Palestinian fruit Prices in general continued to be 
disappointing throughout the greater part of the season but with late 
fruit a ray of hope* a]»peared and several shipments realized uj) to 24.y. 
])('r case for sound high (piality fruit. 

The e\eessiv(‘ wastage occurring in a numlx'r of shipments was due 
to a (‘ombniation of fa(‘tors among which may be mentioned, picking 
too soon after rain , inqirofHT wilting ; rough handling in the groves, in 
transport from the grov(‘s to the packing houses, and in the pai^king 
hous(‘s : and unsintalile a(‘commodation in the majority of the vessels 
(‘arrymg the fruit Mechanical injury of one sort or another was brought 
about and the climatic condition^ prevailing at the tiim* combined with 
certain of the factors set out above proved ideal for the development of 
the various rot-producing fungi. 

Th(‘ inajoiity of the factors leading to wastage' can be (‘ontrolled if 
pi’Of)(‘r <'are is taken by growers and exporters in liandling and if suitable 
fast well ventilattal vessels are providi'd for the direct sailings. 

Actually, in tlu' si'ason under review, less wastage occurred in 
consignments transhiptied at Port Said (in spite of the extra handlings) 
tlian in the direct shipments. This was due to the fact that the 
so-(*alled direct shijis took an inordinate time to reach their destination 
and that storage* accommodation in them was largely unsatisfactory. 
In normal conditions, however, and with suitable vessels on the direct 
run wastage would lx* minimized and the* idi'al to be aimed at is fast 
ve*ss(*ls vMth ade*<|uate* \entilatexl hold ae-comrnodation. It is unlikely 
that this ideal will lx* complet^*ly realizeeJ until a considerably greater 
volume of fruit is ofler(*d for export to attrac't shipping lines having 
v(*ssels of the reejuirexl ty]K*. 

l^arge fruit, the a])parentl\ ine*vitable accompaniment of a short 
crop wa*re, as always, at a discount in the home markets wdiilst throughout 
the season coarseness of texture and thickness of skin together with a 
certain percentage^ of malformed fruit rediu'.ed the average quality eit 
fruit ollereel from ( Cyprus , 

There is no way e)f controlling size, but roughiK\ss of texture, thie’kness 
of skin anel malfe 3 rniation, three factors whicli exert a strong influence 
on quality cun be e'ontreJled to a large exfemt by careful bud selection 
in the nursery. P^'iirther, graeling on the basis of cpiality particularly 
as regards the three undesirable characters mentioned above must be 
more rigidly practised by exporters if Cyprus citrus fruit is to attain 
and hold a good reputation in modern markets. 
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Shipments of Cyprus ‘‘ round ” oranges as in previous years fetched 
considerably lower prices than the Jaffa type fruit. This is to be expected 
as they arc a definitely inferior variety and encounter strong competition 
from a superior variety of “ round ’’ orange from Spain. Under normal 
conditions it is unlikely that Cyy)rus round oranges will ever realize high 
prices and their further propagation is not recommended. 

As in the 1933-34 season, approximately 50% of orange shipments 
went to the United Kingdom. S(^andinavian countries increased in 
importance as consumers of (\yprus citrus fruits whilst exports to Germany 
decreased largely owing to financial restrictions in that country. Other 
countries of destination included Holland, France, Belgium, Jugoslavia, 
Kastellorizo, Sudan, (V^ylon, Adtm, Finland, CVmada, Grt^ece, Austria 
aiul Dodecanesia. 

T< is gratifying to record a furtlier imaease in tlje quantit y of lemons 
exported in cases. A total of 6,319 (‘ases were shipped of which 5,230 
went to the United Kingdom ; France, Yugoslavia and Holland accounting 
for the bulk of the remainder. 

As in previous years small quantities of bitter oranges and sweet 
limes were exported largely for seed purposes. 

No grapefruit was exported during the year, but there was a larger 
(piantity available locally and it is anticipated that export of grapefruit 
will commence in the c‘ourse of two or three years 

Tn the revic'w of the citrus season of 1933- 34 mention was made in 
the pages of this Journal of the need for better storage accommodation 
at the ports j)rior to and during inspection and whilst consignments are 
awaiting shipment after inspection. At Famagusta, the (diief citrus port, 
this need has now been siippli(*d and a very suitable shed has been 
provided which is the headcpiarters of the insy)ection service and has 
ample room for storing large cjuantitic's of fruit. The shed is situated on 
the wharf alongside which vessels loading citrus fruit can berth. 

The increased storage ac(*ommodation will also greatly facilitate the 
work of tbe Inspe(*tors and as exporters become accustomed to the routine 
of inspection and realize that the measure embodied in the Gitrus Fruit 
Export Regulations are designed fcu' their ultimate benefit and that, of 
the industry as a whole, a general improvement in the allround (luality 
of fruit exported should result. There are. indeed, signs already that 
the standards of grading and packing are improving, but there is still 
mindi ground to be covered before the industry can be said to be on a 
really sound basis. The importance of stamyiing the skin of ea(*h fruit 
must not be overlooked. This point has been constantly emphasized 
by importers and was also the subject of special mention in a report by the 
late Trade C'ommissioner for (/’y})rus in London. The majority of citrus 
fruit is eventually exposed for sale by the retailer unwrapped (and, 
therefore, without a brand mark) and unless the skin of th(» fruit is stamped 
with indelible ink it loses its identity. 

Some improvements have been noticed in cultural practices during 
the season under review and the advent of Jowdsh settlers with previous 
citrus growing experience has undoubtedly had a beneficial eftect on the 
industry. Particularly there has been noted a greater readiness on the part 
of growers to take active measures against the attacks of pests and diseases. 

In the early part of the season there was a tendency to cut lemons in 
a very immature state. This is as undesirable as the practice of allowing 
them to reach the yellow stage on the tree as is sometimes done late in 
the season. The former results in a reduced juice content and the latter 
in a low acid content. Details as to the picking and curing of lemons has 
already been given in a Departmental Publication (Horticultural Bulletin 2) 
and it is not proposed to enlarge on the subject here. 
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As regards trial work with citrus, besides the planting distance, stock 
and strain trials now in progress at Famagusta, a trial has recently been 
planted with two imported varieties of lemon which are said to produce 
fruit all the year round when grown under favourable conditions. If 
successful in Cyprus the value of these varieties will be (‘onsiderable. A 
trial is also being carried out with a late orange variety, known as the 
Lu Jim Gong which has the reputation in South Africa of being even 
later than the Valencia late variety. If established hen^ this variety 
may materially extend the present shipping season and enable fruit to 
be available for export at the period when suppli(‘s in the home market 
are short. 

Interest in th(' industry was again well maintained during the season. 
Practically the whole of tlie nnrsery stock available on the Island both 
from Government iiurstTies and private sources was jilanted rejiresenting 
an estimated iiicri^ased area of about 2,000 donums, and the demand for 
trees was by no means satisfi(al. 


Smut Diseases of Cereals. 

By K M N ATT r ass. Mycologist 

Serious loAs is sustained each year by cereal growers from the smut 
diseases of wheat aiul barley. Much of this loss is easily ])reventable at 
litth^ cost by treatment oft he seed with a suitable disinfectant before sowdng. 

By continued treatment Cacb season the effect becomes (aimulative 
and should result in a steady diminution of tlu'se* diseases tliroughout 
th(* Island. 

The diseases whicli can be (‘ff(‘ctively treated are the (bvered or 
dosed Smuts of Wheat and Bariev, the C'Overed or dosed and the Loose 
Smut of Oats and th(‘ lx‘af or Flag Smut of Wheat. 

The Loose Smut of Wheat and Barh‘v unfortunately can not be 
controlled by disinfectants but only by a treatment with hot w’ater 
which is too delicate an ope^ration for the farmer to carry out Crops 
attacked by these two diseas(‘s shouhl not be uhimI tor seed purjioses. 

With the exception of the above loo.se smuts of wheat and barley 
all the diseases mentioned can be effectively treated by the wtT formalin 
method a brief des(‘ription of which is given below 

In this metluKl the grain is placed on a clean floor or tarpaulin and 
syirinkJed wdth a solution of formalin of a strength of 12 J drams to 10 
okes of water (- 1 ])int to 40 gallons). For t he sprinkling a bucket pump 
can be very effectively used. During this process the seed should be 
well turned and stirred to ensnn* that (‘adi grain is thoroughly wetted. 
The seed is then made into a hea]) and covered for four hours with sacks 
which have been soaked in the solution. It is then spread out to dry 
and sown as soon as ])ossible. 

This treatment is the most effective one available in C^vprus for the two 
Smut Diseases of Oats. The remaining diseases, i c.. Leaf Smut of Wheat 
and the Closed Smuts of Wheat and Barley, though effectively treated 
by the wet method, may also be (‘ontrolled by the less troublesome 
diy powder treatment. In this treatment the disinfectant used is a 
dry powder, Copper Carbonate for wheat and Powdered Sulphur for barley. 

The Copjier Carbonates, w hich must be in a very tine state of division 
is a blueish grey powder and is mixed with the seed at the ratejof 
18 drams of powder to each kil6 of wheat or drams to 10 okes. 

The powder and seed must be thoroughly mixed together so that each 
grain is evenly coated with powder. This can be dqne by mixing the 
seed and powder together iri a powder proof bag and shaking it vigorously 
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by holding the bag by the four comers. A better method id to mix the two 
in a special machine which can be loaned to villages from the Department. 

Covered 8m\it of Barley is treated in the same way but Mowers of 
Sulphur replace the Copper Carbonate ; the quantity to use is as follows : 
1 oke of sulphur to 11 kil^s of barley of 37^ drams to 1 kil6 of barley. 

The dry powder treatment can be done at any time and should 
preferably be done immediately after threshing as it will keep the grain 
free from insects which damage it in storage. 

Full details of the above diseases are given in the following articles 
published in this »lournal : — 

“ Diseases of Cereals. — The Covered or Stinking Smut of Wheat ; 
Vol. XXVTII, September, 1933. 

“ Diseases of Cereals IT. — ^The Flag or Leaf Smut of Wheat ; 
Vol. XXIX, March, 1934. 

“ Diseases of Cereals TII. — ^The Covered Smut of Barley ; 
Vol. XXIX, September, 1934. 

Below is given a summary of the treatments to be given for the various 
diseases : 

Formalin Treatment Copper Carbonate Sulphur 

Wet. . . Dry. . . Dry. 

Wheat : Covered Smut . .Covered Smut . . . .Not suitable 

Leaf Smut . . Leaf Smut 

Oats : Covered Smut . .Not suitable . . , .Not suitable 

Loose Smut 

Barley : Covered Smut . .Not- Kuitable . . . .Covered Smut. 

Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 

JUNE, 1936. 



I Shade temperature 

1 Rainfall 

District 
and Siation 

Mean 

— ( 5C 

C9 2 

C OO H 

CC rj ^ 

l!i| 

is on 
ich 
fell 


I Maxim. 

I Minim. 

p'Z 

H.c 


o ® 

® C " c 

Is: 

1 « ^ o 

Nicosia Disirirf ; 








Nicosia 

96.80 

06.93 


— 

. - 

0.15 



Athalassa ... 


— 




0.05 


Morphou 

Makheras 

‘1-2.57 

62.8:{ 


- 


0.03 




- 

— 


0.42 

— 

Famagusta District : 








Famagusta... 

95.33 

01.73 


— 

— 

0.18 

— 

Akhyritou ... 

90.40 

0(».60 

- 

- 

— 

0.18 


Rizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko 

— 

— 

-- 


__ 

0.09 



— 

— 

- 

- 

0.25 



Lariiaca District : 








Larnaca 

94.00 

07.00 







Lefkara 

Limassol Distr ict : 

— 


— 

— 

- 

! 0.13 

- 

Limassol 

91.17 

03.73 

— 

— 

.. 

0.00 



Saittas 

— 

— 

0.82 

1 

0.82 

0.61 



Trikoukkia... 

74.00 

60.06 

- 

— 

— 

0.35 


Alekhtora 

Paphos District : 

— 

— 

- 


— 

0.06 

— 

Paphos 

Poli^ 

79.53 

1 77.03 

— 

— 

— 

0.06 

— 

Ksenia District : 








Kyrenia 

90.28 

66.59 


~~ 


0.05 

— 


ifau , — Compiled from vetaxtm funuAbed by Publio Works Department* 
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JULY, 1936. 


District 
and Station 

Shade temperature 


Rainfall 



Mean -- « 

CC O 
^ J2 

s+- 

O OC 

!/, C 
(D rt 

c 

^ CM C 

Average 

1 for Id 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

O c.) 

Maxim. ; Minim. ^.2 

Nico$ia District : 

™ 1 1 

1 1 





Nicosia 

hT.hd I 1 



d.07 

- 

Athalassa 

i 1 ’ — 





Morphou 

‘)i.H4 


- 

- 

- 

Makneras 

1 - 1 



d.lH 

— 

Fauunfusta Disirtrt : 

; 1 





Famagusta ... 




0.07 

— 

Akhyritou ... 

IKidO 1 (‘.Hdd 



0.02 


Rizokarpaso 

1 ' 



0 04 

— 

KefkoniKo ... 

1 1 


j 

d.:J2 

— 

IjaviKuui Dutriot : 






LarnacM 

mod (udd d.d.f'i 

1 

d.d.7 1 

O.dH 


fjefkara ... ...i 

j 



d.d(; 


Limassol District: 






Tiimassol 

\)\H\ (;r>4H ' 





Saittas 

' 1 d.df) 

1 

d.df) 

< ).2H 1 


Trikoukkia ... 

7d.H4 1 Gddd ! 



0.11 


Alekhtora ... 

; i 



0.18 


PaphoH District : 



1 



PajihoK 

h:; iV> h:u 1 : 


j 



Polls 

; 1 


1 

i 


Ki/rcnta District : 

i 





Kyienia 

HH24 1 OH 14 1 

1 1 

- 


0 01 

- 

. _ - . - , _ 

! 

- - 







AUGUST, 1935 





Nicosia District : 








Nicosia 

OH. Id 

08.2.8 




— 

0.00 

__ 

Athalassa ... 



0.10 

1 

0.10 

0.08 

— 

Morphou 

02 2(; 

r>7.do 



— 

0.07 

— 

Makneras 



- 

- 

— 


— 

Famagusta District : 








Famagusta ... 

1)(>.4H 

71 04 


■ 

— 

-- 

— 

Akhyritou ... 

04.(H) 

00.00 


-- 


- - 


Rizokarpaso 



-- 



0.04 


LefkoniKo 



0.48 

1 

0.48 

0.00 

— 

Larnaca District : 








Larnaca 

05.00 

08.00 



; 


— 

Lef kara 

- 

- - 


— 

: 


-- 

Limassol District : 








Limassol 

02.10 

00.71 



j 



Saittas 




- 


0.04 

... 

Trikoukkia 

Hd.7I 

01.81 


- 

— 

0.07 

— 

Alekhtora 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Paphos District : 








Paphos 

Polis 



■ ' 

z 

■ 

0.01 

Z 

Ky^nia District : 








Kyrenia 

00.29 

71.80 

— 

„ 

- 

0.04 

— 


Hoff . — OonapUed from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES. 


All coiniunnications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cypru^i Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid^ 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price [\cp. per number, 
or by post Acp. 

Annual subscription payable in rdvance IGc;?. post free. Overseas 
subsc^ription (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVEKTISEMENT CHARGES. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

^]aiu.y and abundant rains liavo fallen in all areas of the Island and 
the j)rosj)eets for a prosperous year for crops and all larming activities 
are exceptionally good. 

Agricultural ojierations are well advanced and farmers in all parts 
of the Island have becai abie to start sowing their cereals with every 
prospect of success. 

Owing to t he early rains and mild weather natural pasture is abundant. 

Veterinary Notes. 

The general condition and health of live-stock during this year have 
been very satisfactory. 

The Anthrax vaccinations were carried out, mainly between the 7th 
April and the 2Ilrd ♦June, during which period over 000,000 sheep and 
goafs were treated Outbreaks of Anthrax during the summer months 
have been very few' and only a small number of animals have died in 
(‘ach outbreak -the actual loss being negligible eom])ared with the 
mortality of over 10 per cent, of the flocks which occurred annually 
before the vaccination scheme was put into operation. 

There have been 15 fresh outbreaks of sheep-pox during the year 
and 14 areas remaiiUHl infec^ted since 1934. Despite the fact that the 
new' outbreaks were in W'idely-s(‘parated groups in Larnaca, Limassol 
and Paphos Districts the spread of the disease has been checked effectively 
and only four village areas remain infected at the end of November. 

She^ep-dipping continues to increase in popularity as fiock-owners 
appretaate its value*. There are now' over forty dipping baths in the 
C'Olony. 

Datry^ Shorthorn Bnix imported for Government Stock Farm, 

Athalassa. 

The first purchase made from the Grant of the Colonial Development 
Fund (£500 per annum for 4 yt^ars) was a Dairy Shorthorn Bull w hich 
arrived at Famagusta on 1st l)ecember. 

This bull, Tford Ambassador 5th, a beautiful red bull, now 21 
months old, is exceptionally well bred and should be of great value in 
improving the quality of the Dairy Cattle in the Island ; his Dam gave 
over 900 gallons of milk (equal to 3,200 okes) in both her first two lactations 
and his Sire’s Dam gave 1,080 gallons and 1,220 gallons (equal to 3,800 
^nd 4^300 okes respectively) in her 3rd and 4th lactations, 
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It will now be possible to iiae this bull on all shorthorn and crossbred 
cattle near Nicosia, thus in time building up a type of Dairy cattle 
])redonunately Shorthorn. With a continuation of this policy of 
maintaining shorthorn bulls for service a more uniform tyj)e of cattle 
will b(‘ evolved and no attempt will be made to incTease milk production 
by crossbreeding, a practice which in the end seldom leads to permanent 
imf)rovement 

♦ He * ♦ 

Recent Agricultural Shows. 

Several Agri(*ulf ural Shows were held during September, October 
and Nov(unber. 

On the Sth Sept(unber the third I..ysi Agric ultural and Animal Show 
was held. This Show was up to the high standard of tlie preN ions shows 
held at l^ysi with exceptionally good exhibits in the various clas.->es for 
animals. 

The Omodhos and the Polis Shows held on the 14th and 2t)th September 
respectively were oyjcned by Ris Kxcellemw the Acting (Jovernor. Large 
numbers of visitors attc'uded both Shows The Omodhos Agrumltural 
Show' is a revival of the Agricultural and Animal Shows which w'(»re held 
in the past at this village and the datt^ ol the Show was fixed to coincide 
with the old e^stablished annual Stavros Fair. 

The Polis Show' is the third su(‘cessive Agricultural Show' lidd in Polis 
and was organized by the Municipality in (‘on junction with a newly 
established l^ilis ^dllage Fair 

A most successful Agricultural, Animal and Industrial Show was 
organized at tlu* village of Athienou on the 2bth S{'f)t ember, other Show^s 
equally siu'cessful and well organi/ed were h(‘ld at I'rikomo on the 12th 
October and Lelkonil'O on the 10th November 

j|« He * * ‘Jf + 

A Note on the Huai Acuo Content oe (Aouhts Olive Oil. 

Although it is generally known that (\vprus olive oil is higli in acid 
content, it may not be realized what a d6*gree ol acidity is actually attained. 
This high acid content is due to jioor methods of manufacture of the 
oil and also jirobably to some extent to the inclusion of very immature 
fruit in the olives yiressed. 

Recently analyses of sarnyiles of olive oil from various yiarts of the 
Island w(*re nuide in tlie (dumiical Laboratory of the Deyiartment and 
the r(\sults obtained eontirrn that a high arid eouteni is the rule rather 
than t he exeeyition, some oils reaching a degree of acidity w hich renders 
them unsuitable for culinary purpos(\s. 

Sainyiles wen^ taken fresh from the oil press and was found to vary 
in ac*i(l content from 3.75 to 4.50%, w hich is above the maximum margin 
recommended by Health Authorities. 

There are several reasons accounting for the high acid eonOTit among 
which may bc' mentioned : — 

(rr) Indiscriminate collection and mixing of fruit ; fallen fruit being 
mixed with that picked from the tree. 

(h) Impurities such as leaves, branches, soil, etc., brought in with 
the oliv(’s crushfKl aud pressed out. 

(c) Fermentation, due to storing the fruit in'large heaps after collection 
and before pressing. 
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{(1) Unhygienic Mill Honses. The fruit- is brought in by donkeys 
which tread on the lieaj^ed U[) oliv-es, incorporating soil and dung with 
the fruit. Olive oil residue is frecpiently left lying about- in the houses 
after pressing and unclean re(*(‘ptac}es also contribute to the general 
unsanitary conditions uiKh^r which the oil is produced. 

From some good (piality sam])les of olive oil made from Cyprus 
olives when the oil has been produced under improved conditions, it 
appears that there is nothing inherent in the (-ypriis olive which would 
rend(*r it likely to produce an acid samj^le of oil. To the contrary the 
C-yj)rus olive is thought to be very suitable for oil manufacture. 

Th(‘ remedy would apj)ear to be largely in improving methods of 
manufactur(‘, the introduc‘tion of filtering as a general practice, and in 
giving special attention to tin' avoidance of the undesirable conditions 
mentioned abovf‘, 

3|e * s|t ♦ * 4c 

Free Issue of Mulberry Trees. 

The Agricultural Department has arranged for the issue of mulberry 
trf‘es this season from th(‘ nursery ganh'us and school gardens, fr(*e of 
t‘harge, to farmers interested. 

F'armers (h'sirous of taking advantage of this offer should apply to 
the n(‘arest Agricultural Statical. 

A total of' 10,01)5 young mulberry trc'es was issued last season free 
of charge from nursery gardens and school gardeuis. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Hibernation of Silkworm Eocjs. 

Accommodation at i'edhoulas, in the same house as last year, has 
been naited by the Agricultural Department for the natural 
hibernation of all locally produced and imported silkworm eggs, where 
they will be under the supervision of the Agricultural Assistant stationed 
at Kalopanayiotis. 

4: 4( * 4c 4c 

Serioultural Station, Kalopanayiotis. 

A total of 49b drams of silkworm eggs of different races and crossings 
was ])roduced in the Sericultural Station, Kalopanayiotis, this year and 
will b(‘ available for safe next scu’icultural season, primarily to silkworm 
egg producers tor rey)ro(luct ion and tor the improvement of their own races. 

A (|uantity of the t*ggs will be issued to girls’ schools free of charge 
for demonst rational silkworm rearings. 

4c 4c 4: lie 4c 4c 4c 

(V)MPARATivE Statement Suowino the Quantity of Silkworm Egos 

HAT(aiEI) out and REARED DURING THE YeARS 1934 AND 1935. 


District 

1934 

1935 


ozs. 

ozs. 

Nicosia . . 

710 

858 

Larna-ca . . 

271 

249 

Limassol . . 

179 

138 

Famagusta 

. . 1,130 

985 

Faphos . . 

. . 1,269 

800 

K^Tenia . . 

. . 1,026 

940 

Total 

. . 4,585 

3,970 
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Prevention of Wastage of Citrus Fruit in Transit. 

By R. M. Nattrass, Mycologist. 

Growers and exporters of citrus fruit to Europe and tlie United Kingdom 
are aware that from time to t ime eonsidcrabJt‘ w astage of the fruit occurs. 
Fruit, ap])arently sound, carefully wrapped and boxed, has been found 
on arrival to cemtain a large percentage of rotted fruits. Aj)a.rt. from the 
actual financial loss involved, consignments, a portion of which is useless, 
have an adverse effect on the market. Every e‘ff’ort should be made, 
therefore, to fost('r the demand for (Vprus fruit in Phirope by euisuring 
that it arrives in sound (‘ondit ion. Im])()rters are likely to refuse to handle 
consignments which they find from exp(‘ri(‘nc‘e to contain much fruit 
which has to he discarded. 

Though a certain amount of wastage is piu'haps inevitable much can 
be done by th(‘ growtu* and jiackir to rc'diict' tins to a negligible ({uantity 
by a careful study of th(‘ factors involv(‘d and by taking simple 
precautions at each stag(' of the handling of the fruit from the tree to 
the ship. 

Wastage of (V])rus orange's arriving in Eur()])e is caused, almost 
(‘xclusiv(‘ly by two fungi, the \\(‘ll known gn'cn and blue moulds. Other 
fungi oc(*ur from time to time but tht'y are of litth' im])ortance. Even 
th(' “ Black Rot ” l)i plodui vafolmsis. which has (*aused heavy losses 
in sliipments of Palestine oranges, does not a]>])ear to any extent in 
consignments from (\y])rus, though it is knowai to occur on the trees 
in some of the older grove's. 

The meist. seulous of the two moulds is the green mould. The first 
appearance eif t his mould on t he fruit is a soft w atewy af ea. Uneh'r suitable 
conelitions the are'a ra])idly incre'ases in size anel be'comes covered with a 
white bloom as the* fungus bre'aks thremgh the' surfa(‘e of the fruit This 
white bloom e'ventually turns intei the* familiar dusty greem with the 
production of milheins of spores The blue mould behaves similarly 
but is not quite' so rajiiel a, reit 

NeitluT of the‘se‘ two fungi can ])e‘netrat(‘ the uiiinjure'd skin of healthy 
fruit, so that measures taken to prevent infection must aim at hanelling 
of the fruit v^ithemt inflieling any injiny to the skin. Such injury may 
take place' at any time' before, eluring anel aftt'r picking 

While the* fruit is still on the tree wemnels anel abrasienis may be 
caust'd by meivement eif the branches anel twigs by the' wlnel, causing 
(liafing anel theirn prie*ks. The impeirtane-e* of pruning and the erection 
of windbreaks in this connection is obviems. Puncture of the fruit by 
insects such as scale inse>e*ts anel fruit fly make the fruit readily suse.'eptible 
to attack by rotting fungi. 

The elevcloymieuit of the green anel blue moulels depends very 
consielerablv on temperature and humidity. Under elry eolel conditions 
very little greiwth of the mould take's plae'e. There is conseepieuitly 
little wastage in the consignments eif early piekings. The amount of 
rot usually ine'rease's steadily as the season advanc'e'S and reiaches a 
maximum during March and Ajiril. 

Moist winds with intermittent rain e'.ause the skin of the fruit to become 
softe'r and thus meire easily damaged. Pie'Uing the fruit during or 
immediately after rain, eir while still wot with dew^ is to be avoided. Hot 
dry winds on the other hand have a hardening eiffeet em the skin of the 
fruit making it more resistant to injury. The question of the effect on 
W^fetage of the type of soil has not yet been investigated in Cyprus. 
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As it is w('ll known the skin of fhe orange is rov(av(i w«th a large 
number of rninnfe oil vesicle's or et'lls, whicli can easily be ruptured by 
pressing two fruits together or by rubbing with the thumb. 
Experimental work done in South Africa lias shown that when spores of 
the green mould are ])lacc‘d on to ruj)tured oil vesicles, the fungus 
penetrates more readily than whem the spores an^ place'd on wounds in 
the tissue t)etw'(*(*n th(* oil vc'sicles. ]r will lie unde^rstood, tlu^refore, that 
the slightest wound or iibrasion invisible to tlu^ nakcal eye is all that is 
required to rujitnre tlie oil vesicles and thus bn'ak down tin' protective 
barrier and [lerniil the entry of rotting fungi. 

The spores of the green and blue moulds are [mibably everywhere 
present in tlu' air so that infection of the truit may take place at any 
time in t he grove or in the [lacking shed A source of in f(‘ct ion in the grove 
is rotting fruit hanging on the trees or more oft(‘n lying on the ground. 
These should tliendore, when ])ossibl(‘. be removed Pkingus sjion'S, 
however, olitained in th<^ grove actually during picking ot the fruit 
consisted for llu‘ most [lart ot fungi othc'r than the green and blue 
moulds These w < m * c * chadls spores of the black mould Aspergilhfs mger 
and sjiores of various s[)<‘ci(*s of AJff i )«n hi luitlicr of w hich cause any 
a|ipr(‘ciable loss in .shi|)m(‘n1s of ( yprus orangi's In the pa(‘king sluals 
on th(‘ oilier hand larg(‘ riumix'rs of th(' s[)(wes of lh(‘ two moulds occur 
and it is doubtless luax' that most of the infection takes place Moreover, 
by th(‘ time the fiaiit is r(‘ad\ for wrapfimg, it will have sustained the 
maximum amount of damage' 

Prevention eif wastage', t h(*r('lor(‘. n'solves itself mainly into careful 
handling of th(‘ fruit in all stage's freirii [licking tei [lae-king so as tei aveiid 
any eif the minute* injurie's w Inch k'ad tei sue'h lu'avv losses in fruit shi})j)eel 
abroael. S[X‘e'ial e'are must lx* taken eluring the ]>ie*king of the fruit as, 
at this stage, especially during w<‘t we*athe*r the* skin is very susce[)tible 
to injury It is inqxirtant that all workers whe> hanelle eirange's sheaild 
have the finger nails clo.x'ly parc'el, es[X'cially the tliumb nail which is 
re'spenisible feir a great de'al eif the* elamage* done* to the* fruit, (howt'rs 
are strongly advise*d te> e*ejui[> their [ue-ke'rs with e*e>tte)n glove*s in order to 
minimizes this elamage, a small outlay w lii'ii exinqiarexl with the increased 
returns which weiulel re*sult Whe'ii working with ladele'rs e'are must be^ 
taken not to elamage* e*luste‘r^ of fruit liy vigeireiusly shaking the branches 
or by allowing the* ladele*r te) e*e)me into e'ontact with the truit Thei fruit 
is cut by means eif s[x*e*ially maeie rounel enele*el e'li[)[)ers. Picke*rs should 
be carefully wate'lu'el until tJie^ foreman is satisfiexl that eae*h one is 
exere*ising the propv^' e-are anel skill The Jaffa eirange* grows in e'lusters 
and pickers not infrecjuentlv fore'e the* e*lippers betv\e*en the fruits of a 
eduster when cutting The re*sult is that the* oil vesicles are* rujitured 
by the pressure eif the eneP’ of the cli[»[x*rs Fruit examineel just after 
picking frequently sheiws smears of oil at tlie ste*m enel where the eiil 
vesicle's have bevn breiken by this me*ans. It is signifie'ant tliat much 
of the rot developing in storage and transit begins at the* stem end of the* 
fruit. 

When severing the fruit from the tree two cuts should be nnule, the 
first one at some distane;e from the fruit. The stalk shoulel then be 
carefully shortened se> that it eloes not project beyonel the fruit and has 
no sharp point which may' cause injury to other fruits in the pi(;king 
basket. Pickers on ladders are eejuipped with bags or baskets slung 
round the neck. Fruit from these must be carefully transferred to the 
ground boxes or baskets ; they should never be poured in from a height. 
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All boxes and baskets should be lined with C5loth or sacjking and should 
be examined at the beginning of each day's picking to see that no splinters 
or pieces of stone project from the sides. 

The process known as “ wilting ” when^by th(‘ fruit is kept for at 
least four days in order that a certain amount of moisture may be evaporated 
is of much importance in the prevention of wastage. During the pro(;ess 
the skin of the fruit becomes hardenenl and is thus less liable to injury 
during the subsequent handling. Fruit, unless propiTly wilted, will 
not be accepted by the Produce Inspec^tion Service for export. It is a 
common practice in (Cyprus to heap the fruit onto the floor of a store 
near the grove to a depth of two or more feel. The result is that the 
lower layers remain warm and dam]i, providing ideal conditions for the 
development of mould fungi and, exc(‘pt in the first tvo or three layers, 
praetically no wilting takes place ()rang(‘s which have btvn kept for 
four or five days for wilting have been seen to hav(‘ surface still moist 
when loaded on to lorrhis for transport to the j)acking sheds. For 
efficient wilting the fruit should be arrang(»d, not more tlian two layers 
deep, on shelves in a well -vent dated shed and left for at l(*ast four days. 

Though better able to withstand handling aft(*r wilting, the* sfinu' 
care must be exercis('d in transporting the fruit to the pac'king hous(‘. 
Lorry drivers and loadcTs should be instruct ( mI to subject the fruit to 
as little shaking as fiossible In tlu* jiacking sIkhI it is desirable that 
gloves should be worn by the jiackcrs or at least their finger nails should 
be kept as short as possible. hVuit- should not be tossial from the grading 
measures into the size baskets as (‘V(‘n at this stage bruising may result. 
In boxing the fruit th(* bulge should not (*xi'f‘('d that napiin'd by the 
Produce Inspection Service, in order to minimize bruising oi‘ th(‘ fnnt 
when the boxes are nailed down or pla(*ed on thcar sid(‘s 

A the time of loading, especially late in tlu' season, the fruit is at a 
comparatively high temp(^rature, favourable to t he devi^lojiment of mould 
fungi. If this temperature is maintaiiit*d during th(‘ journey to FurojK; 
it is likely that considerable wastage w ill (‘iisue J t is important, therefore, 
that measures should be taken as far as jiossibli‘ to reduc(‘ this 
temyierature so as to retard the growth of any fungi which may be prestmt. 
Refrigerated holds are not yet available in shijis sailing direct from (\yprus 
but v(mtilated holds should be insist('d on. Tin* boxes should be stacked 
on their sides or ends, not on the bulge and sfiacc* must be left to allow 
free circulation of air round them. Jt may be possible in future to instal 
a pre-cooling plant at the port so that, by the time the fruit is loaded onto 
the ship it is already at a suitably iow' temperature at whifib moulds will 
develo]) slowly or not at all. With such an installation there would be 
little likelihood of fruit wasting to any great extent in transit as, at 
Famagusta, it could be transferred from the cool store on shore direct to the 
refrigerated holds. 

Of future developments, disinfection of the fruits immediately after 
picking shows considerable promise. The effect of a suitable disinfectant 
is to destroy or to prevent the development of any mould spores which 
may be on the surface of the fruit. Preliminary trials were made with 
borax in hot and cold solutions and with Shirlan, a proprietory fungicide. 
In eadi trial approximately 300 fruits were used. The fruit was picked 
from the same grove in the early morning while still wet with dew and 
no special care was taken in handling, so that the fruit had every 
opportunity to become infected. 
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The following treatments were given : — 

(a) Borax 7% strength at 43"" for 5 minutes. 

(/j) Borax 7% strengtli at 43'^ (I for i minute. 

(c) Borax saturated solution (rold for | minute. 

(d) ShirJan 1% (^old di[). 

(e) Control, no treatment. 

After treatuKuit the fruit was laid out in two layers for a period of 
six days. It was noted that the borax treated fruit was softer than the 
control and that th(‘ hot fiorax treated was softer tluin the cold borax 
treated. The Sliirhin tn^atment a])peared to iiave no €‘ffect on the 
consistency of the fruit Th(^ fruit was wrapjxul, boxcid, and the cavSevS 

transported by rail to Nicosia, where it was placed in a store for a period 

of 24 days. 

On examining th(‘ fruit it was found that the borax treated fruit 
wliich showed excc'ssive wilting at the time of wrapj>ing had become 
much firmer and mort‘ attractive in appearance but did not cornjiare 
favourably with the Shirlan treated or the coni rol The amount of 
wastage during the pcuiod was estimated by counting the rotted fruits. 

The following results were obtained . — 

(a) Borax hot 5 minutes . . . . . . . . 8.5% 

(/>) Borax hot 1% minute . . . . . . . . 17.0% 

(e) Borax saturated c.old \ minute . . . . . . ^.0% 

(d) Shirlan 1 % di]). . . . . . . . . . . 2.0% 

(c ) C/ontrol. no trc'at nu'ut . . . . . . . . 20.0% 

It will be seen that tlie hot borax for I minute gave? no control of 
wastage and the hot liorax for 5 minutes only a modcTate control, 
(bid i)orax for a minute on tlu^ other hand apjieared to give a gocjd 
control. Thes(' trc^atnicuits ar(‘ not r(H‘ommendfxl at present, however, 
owing to the (‘Ifect they have on the consistency of the fruit. Shirlan 
gave a good control, is simple to use and do(‘s not cause exc-essive w^ilting, 
fruit eviui after 40 days being still firm and plump. There is, however, 
a deposit left on the surface whieh would have to be rubbed off before 
the fruit could bt^ exjiosed for sale. 

It is hoped that further trials may be made on a larger scale during 
the pr(\sent season. 

A small trial was also made of the use of ordinary wrappers 
impregnated with iodine the* effect of which is to give off a gas which is 
highly toxic to fungi. The fruit used was first ciuality for export and 
received exactly the same treatment as the r(\st of the consignment excopt 
that the pac'kors were given impregnated wrappers. Tlnoe half cases 
were wrapped with the wraps. One half ease of eaeli was opened after 
30 days and the rcunainder after 37 days. 

The results w ere as follow^s : — 

Treated Untreated 

30 days . . . . 0.0% wastage . . . . 14% wastage. 

37 days . . . . 0.0% w astage . . . . 24% w^astage. 

From this preliminary trial it appears that much wastage might be 
prevented by commercial use of these impregnated wraps. A further 
trial on a large scale on fruit exported to Europe is necessary before 
definite opinion as to their value can be given. 
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The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus. 

By J. P. Maule, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), Manager, Stock Farm, 

and 

Mustafa Shevki, Foreman, Stock Farm. 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

8heep are kept in Cyprus primarily for the prod uel ion of milk which, 
being the chief source of protein in the diet of the rural population, is, 
therefore, one of tht; most important foods of the Island. 

In addition to the milk produced, sheep are of value for their fleece 
and for the production of lambs, the majority of which an^ slaughtered 
for eating. 

The milk is mostly converted into various types of ehee‘se and cheese 


products the commonest of w Inch is 

“ halloumi ”, 

a soft cht‘cse wliich is 

a favourite food of the population. Tlie nuinbers 

of sheiu) in the different 

districts of the Island at tlie census tj 
last year are as follows : — 

iken this year (1935) compared with 

1935 

1934 

Nicosia and Kynuiia 

82,571 

85,717 

Larnaca 

40,529 

40,2()8 

Limassol 

23,588 

20,917 

Famagusta 

89,127 

91,795 

Paphos 

39,500 

38,750 

Total . . 

275,486 

271,647 


2. BKEED8. 

(a) The type of sheep found in Cyprus is tlu' fat-tail(‘d breed which 
is also found in parts of Asia and North Africa and in ])articular is common 
in Palestine and Syria whert^ it is kriow ii as ‘‘ Awasi Tiiis ty]>t‘ has 
been described in detail by Dr. 8 liirsh in Jiis pa])er “8hee[) and (ioats 
in Palestine,” which was published in lh3J. The ('y])rus fat-tailed 
sheep usually has a white fleece and a white face witliout wool, but 
with black nose and black skin round the eyes; this is tia^ eominonest 
type and the one most prehTred by sliepherds. It is called in (Cyprus 
“ mavromata ” (black eyes). A second common typo is that with 
entirely black faces and called “ mavroj^sa 

Other types are : — 

(1) Black and white hices in patclies, white body called ” store ”, 

(2) Black, brown and white faces (mottled) and white body called 

blumisti 

(3) Brown faces and white bodies called ‘‘ kokkinopsa ”. 

(4) Black or brown faces and bodies called ” mavros ” or 

“ kokkinos 

(5) Black or brown faces, neck and shoulders, rest of body white 

called “ mavrolacma 

(0) All white face and body called “ aspropsa ”. 

The head is long and usually narrow^ and the ears are generally long, 
though some sheep have very short ears and are called midi The 
ears are either black or white. The typical fat-tailed shecip is of medium 
height, with a long body and wide back ; narrow bodied sheep are usually 
the poorest. The legs are long and should be straight and strong and 
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are free from wool. Tlie tail is thiek and broad espcHially at the top but 
narrowiiijy; to tlie extremity lliere is a layer of tat a( the top wJiieh 
gives the brewed its name The tail is long and lu^avy and often drags 
along the ground due to its kuigth and w('ight, and it has a eharaeteristic 
twist in it. This twist may be eitlu^r to tiie right or left but shepherds 
prefer rams to have the twist to the* right. The rams usually have horns 
l)ut not invariably and ('W(‘s seldom have horns, liams are bigger and 
heavier than ewes and a good breanling ram should be a str<jng, vigorous 
and well grown animal The wool is long, eoars(‘ and of poor quality. 
It is earri(id from the neck to the tail and down the hanks but the face, 
legs, belly and the insid(‘ of the lat part, of th(‘ tail is fre(‘ from wool. 
The wa)ol is used locally in small (piantities but most oi it is sold for export 
for the manufa(*ture of coarse fabrics and rugs. 

The fat-tailed bn^al of sh(‘ep (‘an exist- on very httle food and make 
the best possibh' use of tlu‘ naturally poor and scant grazing available. 
This brecal can withstand both heat and cold and is nunarkably hardy. 

{()) The only otiu'r br(‘(‘d (bund in (Cyprus is the merino, a few of which 
were imported from South Africa by th(‘ (Jovernment to the Stock Farm 
at Athalassa in 192t). TIk'si* \\erc crossed with the fat-tailed sheep and 
produced a crosshnnl type with Indter wool, shorter tails, without the 
usual twist, and with a brown fac(‘ or a white la(‘(‘ with browai markings. 
A small flock of th(*se with a few surviving merinos is kept at Athalassa ; 
but th(‘y do not milk <piit(‘ as w(*ll as the rat-tail(‘d breed and the merinos 
are not milkcnl at all, being (mtircly a w ool-])i‘oducing bribed of she(*p. 
They are not descnlK'd in detail h(‘re as they are of no great importance 
in Cyjirus at the ])r(*sent time* 

MANACFMKNT OF FLO(‘KS. 

(a) (jrazinq (tnd Fvidiiig Tin* sheep ar(‘ usually herded in Hocks of 
from 4d-S0 including goats, umler om^ shepherd. A few goats are always 
k(*pt with a flock of shccq) to act as l(‘aders and moreover they wall 
(continue milking alti'r th(‘ slice]) are dry ()wiu‘rs et flocks of more than 
HO or 40 shei‘]) miqiloy th(‘ir own slicjiluTd but ow n<‘rs of J(‘ss than 25 to 
30 sIkm'J) usuallv hire a shepherd who looks after th(‘ shet'p of several 
small ovMiiTs. H<‘ is paid 3 piastrt‘s ]H*r sheej) pi'r month to herd and 
tend thes(‘ combiiual Hocks Thus one such she])herd may look after 
the sheep belonging to a numbt'r of owiu'r.s of diHi'nmt numbers of sheep 

The sheep mak(' their living almost (‘iitirely oH the land, hand feeding 
being only ust‘d lor fat timing lambs or for ewes in tiiiu^ of great scarcity 
of grazing Aft er harvi'st tlu‘ Hocks an* grazed ov(*r the stubbles, jacking 
uj) any fallen grain or straw and consuming weeds or any dry grass 
available. A great deal deju'nds on the earliness or the rains, for, if the 
rains begin in October, then* is the likelihood of early grass and better 
kee*.p for the shi‘e]) at the beginning of tlu* winter when lambing is due to 
begin. 

Ewes begin coming in season during tlu* summer so that lambing 
usually begins in November -December (see also paragrajih 4 below). If 
the early rains fail then the sheep find very little to eat at this critical 
period of the year and it obviously has a- detrimental (*lfe< t on the lambs, 
which will be small and weak wdien born. Th(‘y are grazed over the 
bare fallows during the early winter months jiicking up whatever there is 
to be had such as dry or green grass and weeds. If there is a great 
scarcity of food at this time, some Hock owners feed a small quantity 
of barley and rovi chaff to the ewes when they return to the mandres ” 
at night. It is also believed that if the rains are early and grass plentiful 
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in October and November then the ewes come in season about one month 
earlier the following year (April-May) and if served then an early crop 
of lambs is obtained, which, provided food is again sufficient, will result 
in early fat lambs at Christmas. From January to March or April 
there is usually abundant green grass for the flocks and they may even 
run over the early cut green barley stubbles ; thus they should do well 
at this period of the year when milking is in progress. After Ajiril the 
grass dries off and they live on dry grass and weeds, etc., until the harvest 
is over when the same cycle begins again. The main jioint- to note in 
this account of their management is that so much dc])ends on the (*arly 
groM'th of green feed in October to November, and that milking usually 
does not begin until there is sufficient grei'U feed for the lambs to b<^come, 
at least })artly, independent of their mother’s milk. If there is little rain 
until December or tJanuary, or if there is early rain and then a drought 
causing the grass to die oil, both ewes and lambs sutler and the (‘iisuing 
milking period is shortened. 

Hand feeding sheep either to improve tlaar condition, to increase 
milk production or to fatten them is rarely practised. Only in tinu's oi‘ 
groat scarcity and then only by a few shejilierds, or to fatten a very small 
percentage of lambs as described in ])aragraph T) btdovv, is hand lending 
practised. In favourabh? years hand fe(‘ding before lambing is probably 
not necessary but in other years a small amount of grain and bran at 
night fed to pregnant ewes would probably make a great (hull of differenct^ 
to the lamb when born and to the (wve hers(df in heT imsuing milking 
period. Supplementary feeding of ewes just before w(‘aning takt's placid 
and in the following wrecks would very hkiiy increase 1h(^ ewes' milk 
yield, even if the (juantity was very small, say | I oke per day and in 
years wiieii grass is not very plentiful some such feeding would probably 
be well repaid. 

(h) Sheep Pens . — The provision of comfortable and dry pens for the 
sheep in the winter is of the first importance. In summer, from June 
to October, t he flocks sleep out of doors w ith their shepherds on the arable 
land, but in winter they are brought into the pens or ‘‘ rnandn^s ” usually 
in or near to the villages, at night. These “ mandres " should be dry 
and jirotected from the Aviiid and they should be roomy. It is 
unfortunately often tlie case that- flocks are herded into piuis in which 
they are overcrowded wiiich often leads to losses among the flock % The 
fat-tailed sheep are more susceptible to wet conditions than to cold and 
it is a great mistake to let the flock sleep on wet ground. A suitable 
“ mandra ” is one built on rising ground, facing south, with a wall all 
round it ; inside it against one wall should be a covered over pen or inner 
yard to provide shelter from rain. The site should be selected as one not 
liable to flooding or collecting w^ater ; a hard surface such as “ havara ” 
is ideal for the purpose. If flock owners and shepherds would take care 
not to keep more sheep than can be comfortably housed and looked after 
by one man greater success would be obtained. 

4. LAMBING, 

The lambing season varies considerably and depends very largely 
upon the shepherd and the method he adopts for managing his flock. 
Ewes come in season usually at one period in the year only and they 
wiU continue to come in season again if they do not prove in lamb at the 
first service, every 2-3 weeks for 2-3 months until they become in-lamb, 
unless they prove to be barren. Occasionally ewes come in season at 
2 periods in the year, lambing during September and March. 
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Normally ewes begin coming in season at the end of May or June and 
continue until August. The period of gestation is 150 days or roughly 
5 months so that ewes will start lambing at the end of October and continue 
until flanuary or February. Ewes normally produce only one lamb a 
year, but a few have twins ; triplets are unknown in this breed. Early 
lambing in favourable years is usually a source of great profit to flock 
owners since the prices for early lambs are as much as Hs. to lO.s. for a 
lamb 15-20 days old, and the price of milk at this time is about lOcp. 
j)er oke, all of which can be sold after the lambs have been disposed of. 

5. REARING. 

There are two main systems of rearing lambs : (1) a practice which is 
common in towns where there is a bigger demand for milk, is to sell the 
lambs at about 3 we(hs old to the butcher, thus having ah the ewes’ 
milk for sale, and (2) is to keep the lambs unt il weaned and then either 
sell th(*m or retain them for breeding. The time of m eaning varies from 
about tlu' lUth to 12th week and onwards depcuiding on the weather and 
season. Lambs ar(^ usually weaned gradually by restricting the time 
allowed for suckling so that is also possible to begin milking the ewes 
betbrc' the lambs are fully weaned. The best of the young lambs are 
k('pt on every year for lireeding. They are usually the early born lambs 
(“ j)roma ”) which ar(‘ the strongest. Those lambs that are not sold off 
at 3 w('eks and not to be retained for bree<ling are usually weaiKHl and 
then fattened for slaughter at from 4 to H months. The late born lambs 
opsima ”) are often weak and are nearly always sold. A small number 
of lambs usually rams, are hand-fed after weaning and are not allowed 
to gra/e with the fio(4<. These are called “ besli ”. They often belong 
to women who have, piThaps, bought one young, in order to fatten and 
sell it at a profit. They arc^ usually sold when they are (>-7 months old. 
Rams are not useal for br€*eding until over 2 years old, but rams over 4 
years are preferred. The young ewes are mated when they are nearly 
one-and-a-half years old ; /.c. they will lamb for the first time when 
a])proxiTnately 2 years old. 

0. REPLAC EMENT AND DISPOSAL OF STOCK. 

(a) placement. — Every year a certain number of (*wes are culled 
(discardeil) and sold, either because of their age, because they are barren, 
because they arc naturally poor milkers or because they have damaged 
uddc'rj;^ and do not milk satisfactorily. ITsually only ewes over 7 years 
are sold on account of age and these and those that are barren probably 
represent 10 ‘Vo to 15% of tlu‘ flock ; another 5% to 10% may represent 
the })oor milkers, making a total of 15-25% replacrements among ewes. 
Breeding rams are usually .sold when they are 8-10 years old. 

(h) Disposal of Lambs. — The following table sliows the approximate 
jiercentage of lambs either sold young, weaned or retained for breeding 
in different districts : — 

Table I. 

District Sold {or die) Weaned and Retained for 

young sold fat breeding 


Nicosia 

75 

10 

. . 

15 

Larnaca 

65 

15 

. • 

20 

Kyrenia 

70 

5 


25 

Paphos (plains) 

50 

10 


40 

Paphos (hills) 

— 

85 


15 

Except in the area around the coast in 

Paphos District the figures 


^how that 75-85% are sold and only 15-25% retained for breeding. 
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7. MILK PRODUCTION. 

(f/) MilHvg period. — The lactaiion periocl lasts for 6-7 months 
inoliicliiig the period in whicli the lambs are suckling the ewes. With 
early lambing and good conditions the longer ])eriod is obtained, i,e, 
from November until May. In towns, as yireviously explained, the 
lambs are sold at about 3 weeks and milking begins then and is done 
Iwice a day. In villages where then' is less demand for milk, milking 
does not begin until th(' lambs are 2 months old, it bf'ing done once a 
day until the lambs are 3 months old and able to be weaned (^omy)letely, 
when regular twice a day milking is begun. Milking may go on until the 
beginning of June but this is ran' , the normal period in which the ewes 
are milked by hand lasts for from 80"'17() days , w ith an average period of 
apy>roximately 3^-4 months (100-120 days). 

(h) Method of Milh hig. — The (‘wes an* milked from behind into a tin 
or special eart hern ware vessel, galevtiras ”), ])lact*d on the ground. 
One man does the milking while aJiotluT man drive's the sh('ey) from the 
yard to the doorway wlu'ie the rtiilktT sits. Lach ewe is milked in turn 
and then yiasses out through the door of the “ mandra This is 
obviously a very dirty w ay of milking shei'p and in order to improve on 
it a raised milking stand was made at Athaiassa. with a sloyiing yilatform 
uyi wdiich the goats and shec'p run to reach the stand. Tlu* stand has 
wooden bars at the side and front to yirevent- the ew^e jum])ing off. The 
front bars (‘an be opened when milking is tinished to let the ewa* run down 
a platform (^orn'syionding to tlu* one at. the back. The ew'('s arid goats 
soon learn to run uji of their own accord and stand (juietly but a little 
food in a tray at the* front (‘iicouragi's them to stand (|uii‘tly Milking 
is done from behind and is much cli'ama* and is easii'r tor the sheyiherd 
than the normal way. 

(r) Milk Yield'S — The* averagt* yield of milk per ew(' varies from 20 
uy) to 60 okes for a ]a'riod of from 80- 170 days depc'iiding (;n the district 
and the si'ason In Paphos and Kyrenia districts tlie yield is said 
to b(' from 20-30 okes for 80-110 days and in Nicosia and Larnaca 
Districts th(' averag(i yk'ld is given as 55- (>0 okes for a yieriod 
of 120-170 days. Ewes that give an average of I oke (m'arly lb.) 
per day are considen'd good milkers and at tht* beginning of the milking 
yieriod good ewes should give 1 oke yier day 

Milk recording was begun at Athalassa last year and the following 
table shows th(* yields of native ewes under dillerent conditions of 
management . 


Tarle 2. 


Av(’ray;(' yu'lcl por rwc No. (Jays Violcl 

lailkod <)k(*s 

When lambs were sold early . . . . 90 .. 43.4 

’ . . . . 138 . . 00.8 

When lambs suckled for approximately 

4 months (once a day milking) . . 70 . . 20.4 

When lambs were sold after 4 months 
and ewes milked for a further period 
of 42 days . . . . . . ..112.. 38.2 


Yield 

Av. yield 

lb. 

per day 
drams 

121.4 . 

. 180 

170.25. 

. 175 

74 . 

. 120 

106.8 . 

. 135 


* 1 oko of milk ('qiiats to 2.8 U). or a httk^ more than a quart. 

1 oko ('(pials 400 drams and 1 lb. oqnals apy)ro\ima1(*ly 145 drams, 
10 lb. <‘qiial 1 gallon equals okes approximately. 
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Three ewes that were milked for 102 days gave yields of 80, 64, and 62 
okes respectively ; the second of these being a crossbred ewe. The 
crossbred (Merino-('yprus) ewes did not on the wljole milk as well as tlie 
native ewes. They averaged 36-48 okt's when the lambs wcTe sold (‘arly ; 
24 okes when lambs suckled all the time and 36 okes when the ewes were 
Tnilked on after the lambs were sold at 4 months ((‘orrespondirig to the 
periods in Table 2). 

The milk of fat-taihal sheep is rich in fat and according to 
Dr. Hirsh it is Ixd ween 6 8^)^^. The avi'rage yi(‘ld C)f Palestine' '' Aw'asi ” 
sheep IS also given by him, the average for the' e*ountry being said tei be' 
40 litre^s e>r 31 okes . nneler s])e'cially tavemrable coneiiliems avc'ragc 
yie-'lels e)l (i3 6 litres or 50 e^ke's have' bee'ii obtained.* 

S DISPOSAL OF MILK FOR (HFESF MAKlN(k 

A ceTtain amenint eif frc'sh milk is e-onsumeek e'spec'ially in teiwiis, but 
})y far the largest pre)portie)n is maele' intei e^he'C'se. and eillu'r products. 
The price of milk is high at, tiu' bt'gmning of the winte*i* and graelually 
falls until the end of the se'asem In Octeiber the })ric(' may be as high 
as lOcp an eike (6r/ ])cr jiint) but it graelually falls te)2cp pe'roke (1 \d. per 
pint). Many slua']) ov\ne*rs e*ontract to sup})ly ^dl their milk te) cheese 
making establishme'iits in re'turn fe>r a small aelvance The' price they 
are paiel under the'<r <*ontract may be' as leiw at Ijcja per oke' (\(l. peu' pint). 
The' ceunmeuK'st type of e*h('e'se' is e*allee{ “ halloumi It is a soft cheese, 
])ecuhar to (Vjerus, and is useal almost ('utirelv for leical (‘onsuniptiein. 
It is made from e'lthe'r she_'e‘])\s anel gevits' milk eir a mixture' e)f beitli anei 
from 5-7 okes of milk will make' e)n(' eikeeif halloumi " In anel areiunel 
teiwns the*re are' re*gular clu'e'se making e'stablishm(*nts, but in the* villages 
the' usua’ {)rae-ti(*(' is for all the sheep eiwue^rs te) agie'c' to give* all their 
milk to e'a(‘h either in turn The' number of days that ('ae*h man ge'ts 
all the' milk in this wa\ is (le'ciele'el ace'eireling to the number ol‘ shen'p each 
one eiwns Thus the man with meist slu'e]> may get all the milk 6 elays 
a month, othe'is 5 or 4 days a month anel se> on In this way eve'ry facility 
is give'll to e'ae'h man tei make all the- e-lie'-'sc that he ceiuld anticipate making 
in a meinth, in a few days eu* eve'ii one day The* ])ric(' e)f “ hallemmi 
vark's during the ye*ar be'ing abend 20e’p. pen* oke at the nmst anel falling 
to l)r/> ])e'r eike late'r ein Othe'i* type's of eln'e'se (/' 7. kaskavalli ’’ and 
“ kt'falotiri ’’) are* made lieith fe)r leie-al e*onsumption and feir ex|)ort and such 
proelucts as butter, “ yiayourt.” anari," ‘‘ mahallebi ” anel “ trachanas 
are manufactured freim shee'p’s milk The* me'thexl of manutac'ture of all 
these will be elescribeel in a sejiarate leaflet. 

Tlie estimated ]>roduction of butter anel cht*ese in 1934 was as 
follows : — 

Butter 21,251 eikes (531 cwt.). 

(Jheese 683,284 okes (17,082 cwt,). 

9, WOOL PRODUCTION. 

Shearing the sheep takes place in the spring in April or May. It is 
all done by hand e*lippers and in fine w'eather. When possible the sheep 
are washed before shearing and if the wool is re(|uired for local use it is 
washed again after shearing but that not reepiired for local manufacture 
is sold without any special preparation. Wool is used locally for making 
jerseys, blankets, shirts and such like articles of clothing by the village 
women. But only a small proportion of the total clip is used in this 

* “ Shoep and (jlnats 111 UaU'stinc ” — Dr. S. Hirsh, 
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way, the majority of owners preferring to sell their wool to merchants for 
cash. Such wool is mostly exported t-o Europe and America for 
manufacture erf’ coarse fabrics and rugs as it is too poor in quality to bo 
of any use in making clothing. 

The w(dght of wool obtained from ihe fat-tailed sheep at Athalassa, 
which are probably representative of tht‘ Island is as follows : — 
Ram I 4 okes (4.9 tb.). 

Ewe IJ okes (3.5 lb.). 

The (Tossbred sheep give rather heavier fleeces but the quality 
is very mixed ; rams yield from ok(\s (7 7^ lb.) and ewes up 

to 2] okes (4.9-r).3 lb.). 

The price of wool in 1934 varied from C)cp. to IOq;. per oke and the 
lotal production was 244,988 ok<‘s. (^are is necessary after shearing 
fhat the sheep do not get vet and fhe sheph(‘rds always graze their 
tlocks n(»ar to villages nr pens for about a fortnight after shearing in 
order that th(‘y can shelter (juickly if rain comes on. 

10. DTPPTNti AND DISEASES. 

{(i) Dipping. — Di])ping of sheep in (cement tanks vas not extensively 
practiseal in ('Ypriis until the r(‘C(u\t drought (193 1-33) when losses 
ainong sheep due to debility and In^avy infestation of external parasites 
incnaised considerably. Since tlum dipjnng has become increasingly 
yiopular and there are now 42 babhs in the Island and many new baths 
will be (constructed shortly. Dijiping is done every 3-4 vve^eks and is 
carried out practically all the year round except for a short [)eriod from 
October to January when ewes are ht'av^y in lamb The object cjf di[)ping 
sheep in a solution of Arsenic is to kill all external parasites such as ticks 
and lice, and to f)n‘vent ewes losing (‘ondition and becoming debilitated 
as a result of infestation. In conse(|uence it gives the sheeyi an improved 
resistance to disease in general and it also tends to kecyi the wool clean 
and thus improve its value. Plans of suitable sized baths for different 
localities can be obtained from the \^4erinary Service Heachjuarters and 
from all the Stock Ins])eet<jrs. 

(1>) Discafiv ,^. — The most imyairtant di.seasc^s of she(‘p in C/Vprus are 
the following, but a detailed account of these will be described in a 
st‘pa rated leaflet to be written by the Chief Wterinary Officer. 

1 . Anthrax. — This was once tlu' greatest sources of loss among sheep 
but as a r(*sult of tlu' annued vaccination the losses in sheej) are now 
almost negligible. 

2. Internal Parasites. — The sheey) .stomach w'orm, esjiecially, is 
responsibI(‘ for many losses among sh(‘ep as it causes great debility and 
veakness resulting in their death. 

3. Sheep^pox. — Occasional epidemics usually of a mild nature but 
sometimes causing heavy losses. 

4. Infectious Labial IPrmatitis (Anewovloyia). — Losses from both 
this dise ase and tlie previous one are considerably less in flocks that are 
well looked after. 

5. Sheep Nostril Fly . — This prevents sheep grazing and consequently 
pauses weakness and loss of production, 
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11. MARKING AND RECORDING. 

This is a subject which so far has not been practised in any systematic 
way in Cyprus, with tlie exception that most sheep are marked by their 
owners with a simple cut or slit in one or both ears to indicate ownership. 
The numbering of ewes in secpience in order to record the order in which 
they are served, and thus know when each is due to lamb would, no 
doubt, be of great bemefit to slu^jdHuds In the same way shejiherds would 
be able to remember and identify tlu^ best ewes in the flock and in many 
cases select the lambs of such ewes for breeding. 

There are 3 suitable methods of marking sheep : — 

(1) Hy tattooing in the ear. 

(2) By fixing small numbta-ed clips in the ears. 

(3) By clipping out the ears at diffVa-ent ])oints to indicate different 
numbers or different classes ot she(‘p. TIk* Veterinary Service has 
(‘xperimented with each nu‘thod oi marking, and is continuing to 
(‘xperiiTHUit with different lypes of ear clips : while at Athalassa all sheep 
arc now' being numbered in this way and tlaar individual history and 
pt‘rformaiiec recorded in a book Tims it is jiossible to select only the 
ew't^a of the best quality as well as the best type and to rear the lambs 
of these ewes for breeding 

12. C()N(d.USI()N. 

In conclusion it should lx* borne in mind liy all students and those 
interested in the k(‘e])ing and managiinent of slurp, that only by jinqier 
care and attention to the flock, and by thi‘ selection of the best type of 
rams and ewes can improvement he attained. Care is necessary at 
lambing time and in rearing the lambs, in providing comfortable and 
spacious pens in winti'r, in dis(‘arding the worst and least jirofitable 
sheep, and at all times in keeping the sheep healthy by following the 
advict‘ of the Veterinary Officers. 

By selection of the best ewes for bleeding and by the use of a ram of 
the best type, a sound and jirohtabk^ flock can 1x3 built up and the 
production of milk per head would probably he increased in a few’ years. 
This would both enrich the fiock owners and would benefit the Island 
by increasing the export oi clursc' to other count n(‘s, the revenue from 
which is already (juite an appreciable amount. 
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Trials of Silkworm Eggs. 

Experimentai. silkworm reariniJfs were earried out at the Agricultural 
Department’s Senoultural Htation al- Kalopanayiotis during the spring 
of 1935 to eomy)are th(‘ y)roduelioii of (*oeoons obtained from silkworm 
eggs produced in dith*rent j)laces. 

For the purpose of this experiment silkworm eggs wore obtained from 
five diffenuit sources — 

(a) Eggs from those produced in tla' 8<'ricuitural Station the previous 
year and the result of two years selection in that Station. 

(b) Eggs produced by the largest prodiic(‘r in (Vprus 

(c) Eggs profhu'ed b\ one of the smaller producers in (Jyjuus, whose 

rearings are earrical out under k'ss tavouralJe conditions than 
those of (b). 

(d) Eggs im])orted trom France by a nua'chant and sold to rearers 
in Cyjirus 

(e) Eggs imjiorted from h>an(‘e by another merchant and from a 

diflcTent y)rodi]cer from tliosc^ in (i)),aud sold to rearers in (Cyprus. 

3die five kinds of egg-* are rclerred to by the above letters in the 
remainder of this artuk' 

From each of th(‘sc fiv(' different lots of (^ggs five s<‘parate rearings 
of i dram ot eggs w(‘re carrical out, so that altogetlier there were 25 rearings 
of I dram eacli. Each of thesi^ nni rings was given a iiundx'r and none 
of those engaged in the cfue and feeding of tlu‘ rearings kn(w\ from wdiich 
of the sour(*(*s the s(‘parate readings cam(‘ 

Owing to the smallness of th(‘ rooms of the S(‘ricuhural Station it was 
necessary to us(‘ four rooms for the latiu* stages of‘th(‘ rearings, but th(‘S(‘ 
all opened from one large' hall and can' was takt'ii to k(‘(‘y) th(' conditions 
as ngards fe(*ding, temperatun' I'tc , as uniform as [lossible. The separate 
rearings ot each kind of eggs were not numbered (‘onse'cut ively nor keyit 
togetlu'r so that as far as possible the rearing conditions wen' the same 
for eac'li of the five kinds 

All the t'ggs were jmt in the incubator at tlu' sauK' time, but a little 
difference w as obsc'rvc'd in tlu; hatching, (a) being rat h(*r later than the 
oth(;rs (11 to 13 days incubafion), jmuI (c) and (e) rather earlii'i* (S to 10 
or 11 da\ s incubation) In all lots there was a jiroyiortion of eggs which 
failed to hatch but this was small in four of the vaiietii's (smallest m (a)) 
but larger in (e). This k'ss satisfactory hatching of (c^) eggs would 
liave some ('fleet on the total production of cocoons by ((’), but does not 
entirely account for the less satisfactory yiroduetion obtaiiu;d from 
these eggs. 

The tirni; oecaipied from the hatching to tlu; commencement of 
spinning the cocoon did not vary greatly lH'twe(;n the different varieties, 
all spinning (‘oinnu'ncing between 40 and 43 days from the commencement 
of hatching. 

Differences weu' obtained between the weight of cocoons produced 
in all cast's, but taking the average production by each of the five lots of 
similar eggs it is possible' to obtain a considerably more accurate 
indication of the real difference bet wa'en tlu; fivt; varieties of eggs than 
would have been the case had all the eggs of each variety been reared 
together. The aidual yi(;lds obtained, calculated as okes of cocoons 
per ounce of eggs, were as follows ; — 

(a) 48 okes 288 drams. (d) 44 okes 250 drams. 

(b) 49 okes 304 drams. (e) 44 okes 32 drams. 

(c) 40 okes 160 drams. 
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By comparing statistically the yields obtaincnl from each of the five 
lots of each of the five varieties it is found that the differences between 
(a) and (b) and between (d) and (e) are too small to be considered as due 
to a real difference in the quality of the eggs, but all the other 
differences are probably due to actual differences in the eggs. 

It thus appears that the eggs (a) which have been produced by the 
Agricultural Department as a result of careful selccjtion, and those (b) 
supplied by the largest local producer, may be considered as equally 
good and likely to give a better production than any of the others. The 
two kinds of imported eggs (d) and (e) are also practically equal as 
regards product ion, but appear less j)roductive than (a) and (b), while 
the eggs (c) produced in Cyj)rus umler less satisfactory conditions can 
]iot be relied upon to give as good a production as any of the other kinds. 

It should be remembered, however, that these results were obtained 
at Kalopanayiotis and may not entirely a})ply to other areas of the 
Island where conditions are different. 

It IS well worthy of not(‘ that th(* average production obtained was 
over 45 okes of (‘ocoons per ounce of eggs, and even the eggs giving the 
smallest produ(;tion gave almost 40^ okes of (^ocoons per ounce of eggs, 
compared with the av(‘rage of about 24 okes obtained by ri'arers 
throughout the Island, thus showing the adviintage obtained from tlie 
more careful treatment and better conditions under which the rearing 
was carried out. it may also b(‘ mentioned that the averagci production 
in 105 girls’ schools during the 1055 season, was 45 okes of cocjoons 
per ounce of eggs, these eggs Ixing siqiplied by the Agricultural 
Departinent and being similar to the (a) eggs used in this experiment. 

The results of this (‘xperiment also support the opinion that eggs 
of better quality are produced by those who uiuhrtake the production 
of large quantities of eggs, and sujiport t}i(‘ policy of the Agricultural 
Department during recent years in only issuing licences for egg production 
to producers w ho undertake to produce at least 100 ounces of eggs. Such 
producers, whose rearing is on a e(miparatively large scale and who 
anticipate receiving a substantial sum from the sale of their eggs, are 
naturally inclined to pay mon^ attention to tlieir rearing and in 
consequence to supjily better produce. 
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Demonstrational Silkworm Rearing in 
Girls’ Schools, 1935. 

F'or several years past the Agricultural Department in co-operation with 
the Education Department has made arrangements for conducting 
demonstrational silkworm roarings in Girls’ Schools with the object 
of teaching the growing generation the best methods of silkworm rearing, 
and of demonstrating these methods to the community and so improving 
the general rearing of the worms, and also demonstrating the higher 
rate of production obtained from eggs reared under the im]:)roved methods. 

Usually one dram of eggs is hatched out in each school, the eggs being 
issued by the Agricultural Dejiartment fn'c of charge. The school is 
supplied with the recjuired layers, incubator, thermometer, etc. 

Demonstrational rearings w^ere carried out during 1935 in 97 OrtJiodox- 
Christian and 13 Moslem (Girls’ St^hools where about l,4(K) girls attended 
the rearings and acquired a useful knowledge of sericulture. 

The maximum production obtained w as 7() okes of co(;oons per ounce 
of silkw^orm eggs and the averag(‘ for 105 schools was 45 okes. 

Prizes have usually be<ui given by the Agricultural Department to a 
certain number of schoolmistresses who carry out the best rearings, 
but this year, in order that a greater number of schoolmistresses might 
be rewarded for their efforts in carrying out demonstrational silkworm 
rearings, it was decid(‘d to give a prize of £1 to the best school in each 
district and a large number of prizes of KKs*. each to schools which attained 
a (Certain standard of product ion, instead of aw arding a smaller number of 
larger prizes. Tliis new method of awarding th(' prizes will be continued 
next s(‘ason. 

The Agricultural CVillege Old Students’ (-lub (iip for the year 1935 
has been awarded to the Girls’ School of Ayios Epiktitos (Schoolmistress 
Miss Phroso Panayi) which obtained the highest production of coc^oons. 
(76 okes of cocoons jier oum^o of silkworm eggs.) 

Prizes for 1935 were given by the Agricailtural Department in 
co-ofieration with the Education Department to the following school- 
mistresses : — 

Prizes of £1 in each District. 


Nicosi a I Hstri ct . 

Lefka : Zeklira Nerber,»Handan Mousta])ha, Nizither Halid. 


Larnacd Dusfrict. 

Mazotos : Phroso Nikolaou. 

L'hnassol District . 

Episkopi : Zekhra Kiouzite. 

Famagusta District. 

Famagusta : Akkile Moullahoussein, Fatma M. Taycr, Mousgan 
Yusuph. 


Paphos District. 
Emba : Elli Papadopoullou. 

Kyrenia District. 
Ayios Epiktitos : Phroso Panayi. 
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Prizes of 10^. each. 

Nicosia Difitrici. 

Akaki : Lysimakhi Petraki. 

Alona : Valentini Theokharidou. 

Ayios Dhometios : EJoiii Dimitriou, Despo Skolarikidou. 

Ayii OnioloyiiadhcK : Kalliroi Kyjmanou, Maria Papandreoii . 
Ayia Varvara : Maria XcMiophontos. 

Dheftera, Pano ; Thekla Skolarikidou. 

Elea : Fatma Ali. 

Engoiui : Loukia Yeoryiou. 

Kaimakli . Cliristalleiii Yeorviou, Anastasia Diiiiitriadou, Zoo 
Gregoriadou, Eloni Micliaelidou 
Kainl)OH : Eleiii Yeoryiou. 

Korakou : Eleni Krainvi. 

Kytlirea (Kliardakiotissa) : Zoe Nikolaoii 

Kyilirea (Ayia Marina) . Ik^spina Karadja, Kallistheni Konst antinou. 
Lakatarnia, Pano : Evantliia Konstantinou, 

Linou -Phlasou • loiilia Kynnitsi. 

Lvihrodlionda : Al(‘xandra Pantt‘lidoii 

Morphoii : Pfieodhora loannou, (’hrist Grist odoulidou, Sevasti 
Konst antinidou, Pliroso Linmatou, Katina Kynnitsi, Eleni 
Paiilazidou. 

Ni('Osia (Ayia Sophia) • lalia. Ali. Havva Zishan, Mevhile Dilara, 
Mauride Nebil(\ SevvaL Oiner, Take Diu’vish. 

Palekythro : Eleiu Diomsiou 

Pallioiiriotissa . Katina Kliadou, Maria lo.upiou. 

Platanistasa * Toaiina IMiysent/Jdou 
Pora : Elli Yeoryiou. 

Pera Khorio : Kallistheni Kyriakou. 

Petra : Androniki Yeorviadou. 

Psornolophou : Elli I’ajiadopoullou. 

Tyinbou : Dorothea liouka. 

Xeri : Euridiki Ghristo])hondou. 

J jam am District. 

Ayios Theodhoros (Orthodox-Ghristian) • Erato Savvidou. 

Ayios Theodhoros (Moslem) : Siddika T(‘d)elli. 

Kalavasos : Androniki Konst antinou, Deniitra Frangou. 
Khirokitia : Ioanna Fandi. 

Kiti : Katina Konstantinidou. 

Larnaca : Seide Nihiar. 

Lefkara, Pano : Augusta Kyprianou, Polyxeni Savvidou, Photo 
Micdi aelid on , M aria Za k haria don . 

Livadhia : Kallistheni (dirysostornou, 

Maroni : Polyxeni Harrnanda. 

Ormidhia : Eutikhia Savvidou. 

Pcrivolia : Kika Venardi. 

Skala : Hiftiye Ahmed, Moliha Houloussi, Moil Omer, Fatma Hakki, 
Zishan Mehrned. 

Tokhni : Katina lakovou. 
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Limassol District, 

Agros : Yeorvia Poiillidou, Ismiiii Poiiliidou. 

Asgata : Jphi yciiia Kazanua. 

Dhora : Chrysanihi Droushoti. 

Episkopi : loulia Voreadcu 
Kalokhorio : Myrianthi (-haralaniboiis. 

Kilani : Antigoiii ('bristou. 

KolosHi : Margarita (luistodoulidou. 

Limassol . Hattidje Ahmed Relik. 

Perapedhi : loaima Djimboushi. 

Pyrgos : Maria Papakonsiaidinou. 

Vasa (Kilani) : Eleni Zakhariadoii. 

Yermasoyia : Chrystalla Haji Yeorvion. 

Famagusta, / Hstrict . 

Ayios Theodhoros ; Phot ini loannou. 

Ayios Aiidronikos . Zoe Kondoii. 

E];)htakomi ; Olga Mieliael, MelponuMU Nikolaidon. 

Koma ton Yialon Panayiota Pa])a.konstantinou. 

Leonarisso l])hiyenia Zisimou. 

Kizokar])aso : Eleni Christophoroii, Photini Papadopoidlou, Maria 
Lazaridou, Athina Moiiski, Andriani ioannou. 

Sinda : Laika. Irnbrahirn. 

Trikomo ’ Pers(*phoni Nikolaon, Anastasia Pavlidou. 

Vatili . Agathi Nikolaon, 

Yialousa : Zoe Kondarini, Evdhomi Dnnitrion, Y(‘oryia Theodlioridou 
Elenitsa Ky])rianon 

\'ialoiisa (Ayia Trias) : CJirystalleni Zorpa, Athina lA>iz()n. 

J^aph os I )istri vt . 

Dhronsa : Angeliki ('haralaml)ons 
Kelokedhara * Ioanna Paskhalidon. 

Khonlon . Phlorendia Kyprianon. 

Ktima . Kalrie Honlonssi. 

Lyso • Ourania Damali. 

Neokhorio : Anna Stylianou. 

Peyia . Ioanna Christiin. 

Pol(*nii . Maria K^prianou. 

Pulis : C'hrystalleni Theodlioridou. 

Tsadha : Maria IVtridon. 

Yeroski])os : A Dinglis, S. Skordis (Sehool masters). 

Ktprnia District , 

Ayios Amvrosios : Korallia Ekonomidou. 

Bella pais : E, i^yteridon. 

Dhikonio : Eleni Stavridon, Polyxeni Mii hael. 

Ohiorios : Eleni Konstantinou. 

Kalogrea : C'haritiiii Konstantinou. 

Karavas • Maria Karadja, Olga Konstantinou, Eleni Karadja. 
Kyrenia • Zekhra Aliriza. 

Lapilhos (Orthodox-('hristiaii) : Eupraxia. Anastasiou, Stavrini 
Konstantinou, Antigoni J^ouka, Euterpi Ellinopoullou. 

Lapithos (Moslem) : Fikrie Houssein. 

Larnaka tis Lapithou : Christ. Koutouri. 

Sisklipos : Phrini Nikolaou. 

Vasilia : Maria Harmanda. 
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A Brief Review of Tree Planting in the 1934-35 
Planting Season. 


Tt ia gratifyiripc to record that the interest and activity winch has of lat(" 
been displayed in tree })]antni^ was \Aell maintained during the ll)34~J5 
season in all distnic'ts of the Island A total of 170,874 trees were 
planted as well as 1,101 doniirns i>f vines. The fact that about 50% 
of tlie total was plant (‘d in areas other than tre(‘ planting areas makes 
the effort none the less comnuMidable. 

The benefits to lie derived from tree planting and tree cultivation arc 
many, but amonp; the chic'f ones may be mentionefl , {a) The production 
of direct revtmiK^ to th(' j^rower by crops w hich may be cashed ; (b) The 
yirovision of fu(4 : (r) The jirevention of erosion and soil improvtmient , 
(d) Prot('ction of other crops from wind damag(‘ (windbreaks ami shelter 
b(‘lts) , and (c) The ]>rovision of shade for man and animals. 

A statement is given on pages 103-104 of the number and kind of each 
kind of trees plantial in th(' various areas of the Island in 1034-35. ((Citrus 
and vines ar(‘ given in donums). Prom this statement it will be seen that 
rather more than 50^/, of th(‘ total trees j)lant(*d wer(‘ set out iji areas 
declar<*d under tlie Tree Planting (Village Areas) Laws. 1030 and 1035. 
This p<'rc(mtage of trc'cs jilanted in rescTved areas may be rather lower 
than ex])ec4ed, but it must be rememlxTed that many of the anvis have 
only recently been declared, and that in some areas whicli have been 
declared for a number of years there has, until recently, Ix^en a certain 
lack of confidence as t(» the efficiemey of th(' Law for controlling 
depredations of flocks, for not unnaturally the sheyiherds, as a class, are 
strongly opyioscal to the tnx' yilantinir move ui'iit It is hoped, howi'ver, 
that with the mwv Li(‘ensing of Shejilu'rds Law griviter control of grazing 
will 1 h‘ achievial bringing as a conscipumce incrt^ased confidence to tree- 
planters under tlu' Tree Planting Law 

Anotlu'r difficulty confronting villagers who were preyiared to plant 
trees under the Law' has been the lack of tn^es to yilant-. This is 
especially true of recently declared tree planting areas. Efforts aix^, 
however, being made by the Department to overcome this shortage 
and large quantities of stwl and planting material have been and are 
being issued. The demand for trees from nursery gardens and school 
gardens continues at a very high level and many thousands of trees have 
been supplied. Village Agricultural Clubs are also turning fittention to 
nursery work with a view' to providing planting material. In addition 
a number of wdld olives have been extracted from the forests by 
arrangement with the Forest. Department, for planting in village lands 
with a view to grafting later with known varieties. 

There are now 57 areas declared under the Tree Planting Law 27 
only of which were reserved prior to the commencement of the planting 
season under review. 
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The existing tree planting areas in each district are given below : — 


Nicosia I H si rid : 

Ijmnissol District : 

Pera 

Pissouri 

Orounda 

Pelendria 

Argaki 

Ayios Mamas 

Kaio Kopia 

Ayif)s loannis 

J^eristerona 

Agros 

Mor])hou 

Pa no Kividhes 

Fpiskopio 

Ma-ndria 

Mitsero 

Perapedhi 

Akacha 

Phasoula 

Platanistasa 

Lania 

Paleokhorio 

Dhoros 

Paleokhorio (Dagh) 

Kapilio 

Vyzakia 

Ayios Athanasios 

Dhali 

Alektora 

Pera Khorio 
Kalopanayiotis 

Apsiou 

Ayios Epiphanios 

Paphos District : 

Aradhiou 

Stroumbi 

Potami 

States 

Korakou 

Ayios Photios 

T.»ymbia 

Pendalia 

Alona 

Calataria 

Ambelikou 

Letymbou 

Alambra 

Kathikas 

Polls 

Famagusta District : 

Kelokedhara 

jA^fkoniko 

Pano Panayia 
Arminou 

LarnacM District : 

Ayios loannis 

Athienou 

Ayios Nicola os 
Mesana 

Kyrcnia District 

Kazaphani 

Kedhares 


The tree most widely planted during th(‘ f)ast season in Tree Planting 
Areas was the almond, 152, 850 having been planted. Forest trees are 
second in popularity (planted with the idea of ])roviding f‘u(d) and large' 
numbers of vines have also been planted. 

Of the trees planted in non -reserved areas almonds are again the 
most popular, but large areas of eatrus and vines and considerable 
numbers of olive trees and forest trees hav(^ also been planted. 

A})art from private planting, planting has been undertaken on a 
village scale in some districts. There has also been activity in })lanting 
by schools on land set aside for the purpose by village school authorities 
and by Village Agricultural Clubs. 

It is unfortunately impossible at this stage to give an estimate of the 
percentage of trees which actually survive after planting. Undoubtedly, 
at present, this is not very high but as the j)opulation becomes more 
tree conscious ” it is thought that an improvement will be automatically 
effected in this respect. The fact that tree planting has been taken up 
with enthusiasm by the rising generation is a happy augury for the future 
Qf this important branch of Cyprus agriculture, B.tJ.Wi 



Trees Pt. anted in 1934-35 (Tree Planting Areas). 
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Vine By-products. 

By P. Antoniades, Viticulturist and Wine Exjiert, 

Marc. — Vin(^ marr is the refuse remaining after tlie pressing of the 
grapes. Very little use is made of tliis l)v-product in (Cyprus. In a 
number of the vine-growing villages tlu^ mare is distilled and a certain 
amount of alcohol extracted but in most villages the marc is thrown 
away as useless even b(‘fore it is distilled. Vine inarf‘ is of considerable 
valuta as a ftTtilizer and may also be used as a cattle food. 

As a fertilizer its (H)m]K>sition compares favourably with that of 
farmyard manure, and it contains 0 «S0% nitrogen. 0.35 phosphoric acid 
and ().()3% j)otash. Marc used as a, fertilizer vill rc'turn to the soil the 
ingredients which have* been us(‘d by the vine and it is, therefore, a most 
suitable fertiliziT for th(‘ vineyard and should not b(‘ discarded and hd't 
to waste. 

As a. feeding stuff for cattle it possess(\s considerable nutritious 
value, (‘V(ai after distillation for the extraction of alcohol It contains 
3% ])rot(‘in, fat and carbohydrat<‘. One hundred okes of 

marc are considensl to b(‘ eijuivakmt to 35.3(> okc‘s of good hay or 2S 
okes of lucern(\ 

A5irious by-products can be ])rodu(‘ed from the marc under industrial 
conditions, but such jiroduction is out of the scojie ot the village wine 
producers 

If vine marc is to b(' utilized either as a fertilizer or a cattle food the 
folloviing proc‘(‘sses are recommended. 

As a f<*rtili/er it. is advisabk* to jirepare a cornjiost. The acidity 
should first be neutralized by allowing the marc to be undisturbed in a 
hea]) for several days to allow the moisture to drain off. The marc is 
then spread out in a layer 10" to 12" thick On the surface of this layer, 
plac’c 2‘Vo sulphate of fiotash and 2^)o l>hosphate, then irrigate the layer 
with lupufl artificial manure consisting of suljdiate of ammonia 2.5%, 
lime 1.2% and water 100‘’{). 

Further layers of man; and tn^ated in th(‘ same way are placed on top 
of th(‘ first layer until the lu*ap is 0' higli when it is left to ferment. 
After one month the hcaj) should be thoroughly mixed and again placed 
in a h(‘a]) when fermentation r(*-starts. After two to three weeks 
fermentation should c('as(' and 1h(‘ material is ready to us(‘ as a fertilizer. 
The manure should be ajiplied at the rate of 2 to 2i okes ])er vine. 

When preparing marc as a feeding stuff, it should be made into silage. 
Marc silage is prc'pared in the same way as maize or other gr(‘en food silag(\ 
The marc silage may be made more ajipetizing by the addition of 5% 
salt when it is first placed into the silo. 

Vine Shoots.— After pruning the vine shoots are invariably used 
in Cyprus as a fuel. These shoots may also be used as a fertilizer and 
prepared into a compost in the same manner as marc. 

The rnanurial value of vine shoots is stated to be as follow^s : — 

Nitrogen . . . . 0.57 Lime . . . . 1.38 

Phosphoric acid . . 0.23 Magnesium . . 0.12 

potash . , . . 0.94 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 


SBPTBMBEB, 1936 . 


1 

1 

Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

District 
and Station 

Mean 

Ma\im. j Minim 

Total 

inches 

£ 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Aveiage 
for 10 

years 

inches 

Dates on 
t which 
|snow felli 


Nicosia J)isiri<‘f : 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morph on 
Makhcras ... 
Fanuii/asta Ihstrict 
Famagusta ... 
Akhyritou ... 
llizokarpaso 
LetkoinKti ... 
Larnacd Di&tvo'i : 
l.*ai’naca 
licfkara 

Lfihassi^l Disfiii't: 
Linifissol 
Saittas 
T’rikoukkia... 
Alekhtora ... 
Pa})}iio< District : 
Pa})lios 

Polls 

h ffccina Disti icI : 
Kyr cilia 


Na^/Sia District . 
Nicosia 
Athala.ssa ... 
Morphoii 
Maklioras ... 

Fa miufUHta District • 
Faiiiagiista ... 
Akhyritou ... 
Hizokaipaso 
liel'koiiiKo ... 
J^ariiacd District : 
Larnaca 
Fictkara 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 
Saitta.s 

Tnkoiikkia ... 
Alckhiora ... 
Paphos District : 
Paplios 

Polls 

Kyreiiia District • 
Kyrcnia 
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NOTICE 

Tht: I)irk<^tor of AcmK iiT/roRR is pn^pared to consider offers for the 
pnrchasi' of two tlireshing machines eomplele with tracdors and spare 
parts. 

The inachinerv otleied consists of — 

1 ~~{a) A 3 ' ()"-drnm (larndt, jiortabh' powi'r threshing maidiiiR' 
{!)) A 2 S -32 h.]) -Rushton Agricultural tractor suitahli' for 
driving and hauling the (larrcdt thresher. 

(r) Span' parts for thn'shiu’ and tractor. 

13 ie above machinery is in good working I'ondition and has beiai 
usial three threshing seasons only. The machinery was ov(‘rhaiil('fl after 
the lh 35 threshing season. 

2. — (a) A 3' <)"-drum Bon- Accord, portable power threshing 
machine with sifter. 

(b) A 28-32 h.p. -Rush ton roadless tractor suitable for driving 

and hauling the Bon-Aceord thresher. 

(c) Spare parts for thresher and tractor. 

The above threshing machinery may be sold with or without the 
tractoi’s. 

For further particulars apply to — 

The Director of Aoricultitre, 

Nicosia, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The agri(‘iilt\iral situation and outlook is on tiio \\liole satisfactory. 
Tiu' lack of rains in January and tli(‘ first half of February have made* 
th(' ])r()sp(‘cts for cf'reals in tb(‘ Messaona less 1‘avourable and in tliis 
area, yiedds are lik(‘Iy to Ik* I(*ss than in tin* po'vious yi‘ar. In most otIuT 
])arts of the Island good rams hav(‘ (*nsur(‘d good crojis 

T1h‘ d(‘mand and pric(‘s for most agrieiiltural products since* the 
b('ginuinir of the y(‘ar have rnaintanuKl a f<urly good l('vcb Fxci'ptions 
to this an* the* difficultu's in mark(*ting w in(‘s and raisins, the* fall in jirices 
for cumin and anis<‘(*d, «uul a t(‘ndonc\ tor tla* marke*! for oranges to Ik* 
inactive* 

Natural ])astur(*s and i(‘e‘d for ammal> are* ple‘nliful anel the e*e)ndition 
of In (‘-slock IS (‘\ce*ll(‘nt 


Ok WOE l)\\ ( 'I'.LEKKAriONS 

Orange elay e*e'l(*brations \M*n* h(*lel at Famagusta ein Itith January, 
IVlorjihou 2Stii Janu.iry, and Le*fka 1st March At l^"amagnsta the 
arra.ng(*ments feir the* C(*lel)rat ions \Ne‘n‘ ably organiZ(‘el b\ Agricultural 
Officer, Mr A Fanare‘tos, and the ])rogramme erf c\e*nts mclueleei a 
fiaraele* e)f all schoole'hilelren of Mareisha and Famagusta te) the sepiare 
in front of the Oommissioner's Office \kirious s]K‘(*ch(‘s u(*r(* made, 
the* liarnaca Amateurs Banel providi*d music, the*re* v\as some ceiinmunity 
singing and oranges \Nere freely disp(‘ns(‘d te) the* })ubhc. In the afternoein 
and evening, sports and entertamm(*nts vv(*r(* arrange*el His Kxc(*llency 
the ( governor and the* ( V)mmissie)n(‘r of Ki(*osia \\e*re ])r(*s(‘nt during the 
e'clt'bratieins at Le*fka The* c(‘l(*brati()ns at Morphou anel L(*fka weu'c 
organiz(*d ein similar line*s to the* ])rogranime arrangeel at Famagusta 
Mr. I lerieles, Mayor of Me)r])}H)u, and M. Fadil, Mayeir e)f la*fka. reneler(*el 
valuable assistance m making the celebrations a sue*cess in their respce*tive 
towns. These events are of (*onsiderable value in stimulating the* interest 
in the production and local consumption of citrus fruits, 
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Meetinc of citrus Growers at Pamacujsta. 

A moetiiig of citrus growers and packers was arranged at Famagusta 
on the 27th danuaiy, where Dr. R. M. Nattrass, the Government 

Mycologist, gav(^ an address on the cause and prevention of wastage in 
citrus fruits. Tiie nunding was well attmided and representative of the 
leading citrus growers, ]iackers and shippers. 

♦ sK * »|c jje t;; 

HaLF-YeAKI.Y MeET1N(J of Aoricfetural Ofekjeks. 

The half-yi'arly meeting of Agricultural Oitiem's in charge oi‘ Districts 
was iield at Ni(*osia on the 29th January. At thes(‘ half-yearly meetings 
opportunity is taken to discuss probhuns arising in the (aiursf* of th(‘ 
duties of Agriiailtural ofheers and of agricultural problmns tliat arc 
common to all Districts. 


Ariior Day. 

''riie holding of Arbor Day celebrations m village' schools where a 
school garde'll is (‘stablislied, was revive'd this U'ar and (‘(‘le'lirations 
were he'ld for (ire'ck Schools on the* J(Mh January, 19J(), and fe>r Me>slem 
Se'hools on the' Jlst January, I9J() Agricultural, Fore'st and Kelucation 
Dt'partment; otherrs assisteel the schoolmasters in tli(‘ celebratiems 


('YruFs Shifpers’ AssoeuATioN. 

The Gyprus Shippers’ Association, which was leTme'el tor the jiurpose 
of tacilitating and promoting tlie Golony’s JYade'. was duly registere'd 
at the* (diirt on 29th Fe'bruaiw, 19‘9). (d[)ies ot' Mi'inoraneiurn and 
Artie'le's of Association will be ein \ ie'W at Iht' Oflie'cs of the' Gornmissione'r, 
Faiiiagusta, Lariiaca, Ijimassol, Paphos anel Niceisia anel at tJu' Agricult ural 
Department. Nicosia, » 

Forms of application for meanbe'rshi]) will alsei be obtainable at these 
otfie'cs and those' desirous eJ bcce)ming membc'rs of the Association should 
submit applie'atioiis on these forms before* the* end eif March The* first 
geiU'ral mee'ting of the* Asseiciation will take* place in tJie Offices of the' 
De'partmoiit of Agrieailture, Niceisia, at, II a m. on We'elne'sday, 1st April. 


Notes on Plant Diseases, 

Heavy attacks of llie spring rust, Facciiiia glatnarutu have' already 
appeared cm the wJieat in semie localities. If weather eHinelitiems e^ontinue^ 
suitable the*se may develejj) into an epieiemic. The stern rust, Paccinia 
gninnnis has neit, yc't been seH'ii. 

Some elamage was causeal tei the barley elunng Dce'embe'r anel January 
by the Peiwdorv Milelew En/siphe gmnnnis whiedi made' some^ heaelway 
e luring the e'olel wet weather anel apjieared to be the cause of much erf 
the yellowing of the crop. 
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Tht; oocurroiHie of an f)uii)reak of Peronospora of Iho V^ino ia entirely 
dependent on w(^atlu?r (*onditions All j^rowers should be in n^adiness 
to combat the attack should one break out. OfficcTs of the de])artment 
will keep a sharp look out for the first si^ns of tlu^ disease during the 
dangerous period. 8hould conditions a])pear suitable vine should be 
sprayed with llordeau Mixtiin* or any of the nvuly-made copper 
fungicides on the market (IrowiTs wlio suspect the disease should 
communicate at once with the nearest Agriiailtural Officer. 


Silkworm Koos Prodlction. 

The (|uantity of silkworm (‘ggs available for hatching in Iffllb season 
IS 4,130 ozs., of which 2,OSO ozs. were f)rodnc(‘d locally and l,l/>0 ozs 
vs(Te import'd. The amount of eggs used for hatching in 1935 uas 
3,970 ozs 

The {)!ic(^ ofhuvd for silkworm (‘ggs .starttal at lOrp. [>er oz and 
r(‘ach(al 3-s‘. p(‘r oz 

The silkworm eggs producial in the Sencultural Station of the 
Agricultural Department h,iv(‘ b(‘('n sold at the usual price ot 4irp 
f)er dram (4.s‘. per oz ) 

All the silkworm eggs were hibernat(‘d at Pedhoulas where 
accommodation was secured by th(‘ Agricultural Dejiartment and the 
('ggs w(‘n‘ r(‘mov(‘(l for disposal on 20th lA'bruary, 1930. Twenty-oiK' 
])(‘rsons hav(* r(‘C('iv(‘d silkwairm ('gg production licenc(‘s (*ntithng them 
to produce' silkworm eggs during the* 1930 37 ..eason. 


Dlmonstk x'l’ioTsAL Silkworm Ukarini; in (tIRLs’ Schools 
m RiNo 1930. 

Arrangements have' bc'cn made in consultation with the Director of 
Education for eh'monstrational silkworm rt'aring to be carrie'd out tins 
se'ason in 152 girls’ schools, and one dram ot silkworm ('ggs has been 
given by tlu' Agricultural De'partment to twh of these schools. 

The? i(*aring will be (?arrie'd out by the S(*hoolgirls of the three uppcT 
classes uneleu’ the' supervision of the scJie^)! mistress. 

Se'ricultural Officers and Agricultural Officers will visit the schools 
to giv(' all nee'essary instructions in connection with the rearing. 

In schools where there are more than one mistresses the rearing 
will be unde'i* the s])(‘cial e'harge of one of the mistiVvSses. 

A prize of i!l will be award('d in ('ae*h district to the schoolmistre'ss 
who has carru'd out the Ix'st de'monstrat ion while' all other S(?hool- 
mistresses who e^arry out a satisfactory demonstration will receive a 
prize of 
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Cereal Experiments at the Central Experimental Farm. 

I>v J^. J. Wkston (tnd ('ll KoifMTDios. 

GuNERAti. 

Thio purpose* of the ( (‘real experiments at (Vntral Experimental Farm is 
lo o!)tain a more aeeurate knowledge of the prineipai factors limiting the 
production of cereals under (onditions which may he taken to be fairly 
re]>resentati\ (* of the chief eereal-))r()dueing areas of the Island. The 
purpose* e)f the*se note's is to give a sliort ae*e*e)unt of what luvs already been 
done* and what is lieing doin' to aee'omplish the objects in view. 

It IS well known that rc'sults of fie'lel exjie'rimemts are* unreliable unless 
the exjierimemts are r('})eat('d over a periixl of years (usually 5 for annual 
crops) owing to th(' mtluen(‘e e)f certain uneontrollabh' factors such as 
weatluT Thus, inasmue*h as that the* e'cre'al (‘X])e'riments at (V'utral 
Expt'rinu'iital Farm have only Ix'en m progn'ss for so short a tinu', little 
in the way of tangibh* n'sults are as yet forthcoming At the same 
time a e'-ertain amount of use'ful information has alre'ady bea'ii obtained 
and (what is much mon' imjiortant at tliis stage) the staff at the C'entral 
Experimental Farm has gained mueli useful exyierieiux' in conducting 
ex pi'rmients and m uK'lhodsof eolh'cting n'cords >Sine(‘ it s inei'pt ion tin* 
work has Ix'i'ii hamperc'd b\ th<' tael that tin* larm was ikM pi'opc'ily 
(‘(pupp(‘(l loi’ ordinal \ iaim purp(»s(‘s still less ioi eariNiniioul aeeurali* 
experinu'ntal work Inadditimi tin* junior stall and la bouri'rs liave b(*('n 
tackling a jol) to which th('\' were tot.dly unusi'd : and furtlu'r th(‘ otheiM's 
responsihle for tlu* exjK'rimental workwi're also thos(' upon whom t lu' 
carrying out of tlu* devc'lopuK'iit programme* of tla* farm itself pnneijially 
devolvc'd. In t he eireumstanees mu(*h of thi' exp(‘rimt*ntal work which 
should have Ix'i'u start (*d has had to give* ])la(‘<' to the* mon* urgent 
devc'lopmeiit w oi’k This latter diftieiiltv will eont inia* to sonu* ('xtt'nt until 
all the dev('lo])ment w ork is eoinpleted probabl\ in tlie spnng of EkH 

It is hoped, however, that the results obtainc'd in and those 

wdiich wall be obtained at the end of tlu* harvc'st this y(*,ir will providi* 
the first data which can be us(‘d as a liasis for attacking tlu* many 
|)rol>l('ms |)resente(l 

Ohsiuiv vTioN Jh.oTs — (VVhiE V r. H.aklky \ni> ()\ts). 

Forty-ti\(' observation plots were* laid down in Hk‘I4~3r) ; and there are 
Tm this yi'ar These consist of small ])lots 17' v 15' and their ])ur{X)se is to 
enable jireliminary obs(*rvations to lx* made on nc'W varietu's of (*(‘reals 
which are importc'd, or any spc'cially-selc'ctc'd local strains wliich apjx'ar 
worthy of inc-lusion It a varic'ty from the observation filots is found 
sufheientiA' firomising it is ‘ promoted " lo a varic'ty trial where it is 
tested against a standard loc^al varic'ty 

The following records arc* comfhlcxl from varic'tic's m obsc'rvation plots 
from note's written up at fortnightly intc*rvals. Arc'a of jilot in scpiarc 
feet ; Date' ot sowing , Ft'rtilizer used (c?) at sowing, (/>) for top (li(*'^sing ; 
Quantity of sc'ed sow n ; Date of germination ; Date or dates of irrigation ; 
Tillering : Date* first appc'arancc* of c'.ars , Number of tillers bearing ears ; 
Date flowering ; Date of maturity : Date of harvesting ; Weight of sheaves ; 
Yield : (a) grain, (/>) straw ; Weight per kile ; Quality of grain ; Remarks, 
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WHEAT. 

(1) Cultivation Experiment. 

The object of this experinieni is to study the relative (‘ffeets of cultiva- 
tion by the local wooden plough, the nioderii iron plough working at the 
same depth as the wooden ])loiigh (5") , the modern ])lough ploughing 
dc‘e})er at a dcjith of approximately 9 inches , and [iloughing by tractor 
at approximately 9 inches. 

The variety used is a standard local vari(‘ty “ Kypt^rounda " and each 
plot is ] donum in extent. This (‘xperiment had of necessity to be laid 
out on the strip system to (aiabh* the diflerent methods of cultivation to 
be (*arried out effectively 

The plan of the ex])enm<‘nt is as iollows — 


(i 

b e a c 

<1 

! 

a ! 

b d a c 

■ 

t' (■ a <1 I 1> 

(1) 

(1) (1) (1) (2)1 

(2) 

(2) I 

(2) (3) ■ (3) (3) j 

1 

(3) (4) (4) ' (4) (4) 


(d) - native w ood(‘n plough (approximateix o mch(‘s) , 

(h) - modern iron jilough (a pproximati'ly 5 mch(‘s) 

(e) do do (a[>proMma1('l\ 9 imOies) 

{(I) - tractor plough (<ipproximatel\ tt mclu‘s) . 

The 199.") rc'Mdts trom t h(‘ (‘Xpianmmt show a sii’intlc.int nu'r(‘ase 
in yi(‘ld in favoui of tractor jilouginni:, but no usedul K'sult.s can Ix' 
e\]K‘cled Irom this (‘Xp(‘rim('nt tor se\ (ual \ cars 

(2) Fehtilizer Experiment (Types) 

This expc-rniKMit is (h'signed to t(‘st tlu' (dh'ct ot nitrogen fertilizer, 
|)hos})hatic lertilizer and EVM when applied aloiu*, and is laid out as a 
Lritin S(juar(‘ according to th(“ })lan giviMi below . — 


('>) 

1 

(M 

1 

{<■) 

1 

(d) 

1 

«/) 

2 

('•) 

2 

(a) 

•) 

((') 

2 

3 

(u) 

9 

3 

(-•) 

3 

i (0 

('/) 

(l>) 

(«) 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 
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Trratnifnts ’ 

I Sokes ]}vr (lonniu siilphale of annuonia before s()\^ inn , 

,, ,, iiilrale of soda as a to]) dressini' , 

h KYM tons per donum ; 

e. Snper])hosphate 40 okes per donum before sowing . 

(1. ('onti’ol , (no inanun' or fertilizer). 

The 19:55 results indicate that the yields obtained \Ahen nitrogenous 
fertilizer and FYM are a])plied, are significantly higher than the control 
and the mean of all plots. 

(3) Fertilizer Experiment (Amounts). 

This experiment is designed to test the effect on yield of nitrogenous 
or phosphatie fi^rtilizc'rs a])plied together at difi'erent rates per donum, 
and is laid out in a Latin Scpian- according to the plan given below : — 


a(l) 


b(l) 


e(l) i d(l) 



1 

c (2) 

(1(2) 

1 

1 

l)(2) 

l.{3) 

1 

1 a(:i) 

j 

i 

1 

: (1(3) 1 

[ 

(• (3) 

1 

, <iw 

(• (4) 

i 1>(4) 

1 

a (4) 1 

1 


Treatments : 

{ 4 okes Sul])hal(‘ of ammonnini ])er donum befor(‘ sowing 
20 ,, Suy)f‘rphosphat<‘ per donum belor(‘ soAving , 

4 ,, Nitrate of soda as top dressing . 

1 8 okes Sulphat(' of ammonium per donum befbrt‘ sow ing ; 

{d) 40 ,, Superphosphate pei donum before sowing , 

( 8 ,, Nitrate of soda as top dressing : 

! lfi okes Sulphate of ammonium jier donum before sowong , 

80 , Superjihosphate jier donum before sowfing . 

It) Nitrate of soda as to/) dressing. 

(c) Control — manuring. 

The 1935 results indicate that a significant increase in yield is obtained 
with the double dose of complete fertilizer (/;). If financially treated, 
however, the increased yield of 1.5 kilf^s per donum does not pay for 
the extra quantity of fertilizers applied in the double dose. 

Both these fertilizer experiments are preliminary in (^harack'r and 
will be followed up by more complete experiments which, it is hoped, it 
will be possible to lay down in the autumn of this year. 
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(4) JloTATioN Experjmln r. 

This experiment is dosigiKM] to ascertain the best rotation system 
whi(‘h can be acJapted to ordinary })raetice in th(‘ Messaoria. 

The rotations inctlnded are *— 

(1) Wheat followcal by ))are fallow , 

(2) ,, l(‘giiminons gr<Mm manuring ciop (Vicos) 

(15) ,, ,, crop (Vicos) harvest ( m 1 and stubble ploughed ; 

(4) ,, immannnsl year alt(‘r y(‘ar. 

T})(‘ current scvison being th(‘ first yiNir of tin* (‘Afuaiment jiroper, 
all plots an' sown to wheat 

(b) Smoi) Ratio Exi’Iorlmknt 

This (‘X[>(‘rim(‘nt is desiini(‘d to l(‘st the n‘spfnis(‘ ol yield to diffenait 
seed rail's and is arrangiMl in tlu' form ol a Latin Sijiiare as m plan giv'en 


below : — 






a(l) 

e (]) 

<•(1) 

1 

»>(1) 

a • 

1) okes per donum 



■ 

1 

b ■ 

n „ 

.1 (2) 

1.(2) 

■' (:i) 

: (• ii) 

j 

__i 

c . 




i 

1 

(1 

1 '"i ? 5 » ? 

e (3) 

a (3) 

i 1.(3) 

! '1(4) 



1) (-4) 

<1 (4) 

<■ (4) 

a. [ 4 ) 




No significant rt'siilts have as \'et bei'n obtained from the experiment 
in J!)*5b th(‘ nu‘an sipiarc' dm* to (*rror being higla'r than th(* mean scjuare 
dm* to treatnu'iits 


The foregoing e\}K*rim(*nts an* b(*ing i*<)ndm‘,t(‘d as a series on the same 
land ov(*r a jH'riod otb years Thi* variety us(*d is the local wheat variety 
‘‘ Kyjieroiinda ", the size of ])lots in all experiim'iits being } donum with 
a path of 1 yard betw'(*en plots. 

V\RiKTY Trials. 

(1) Wh((it. — This is a trial of S varieties, two of which an* local ones 
In vieW' of thi* large number of plots wliieh would have been n(*cessary 
if this wTis laid down as a Latin Sijuare, the experiment- was laid out on 
the “ eipialized randomized block " system, each variety being re*plicated 
4 times, as in plan below, th<' plots being of an acre m extent (11x11 
yards) with a path of 1 yard wide between plots. 
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A 

1) 

<• 

B ' 

Block I 

A 

Varieties 

B.X.l.P.l. 

E 

H 

aI 

F 

’ 


B 

(Uuyas Early 

z 

A 

H 

i 

Block 11 

(! 

Marocaino 024 

B 

E 

1) 

B 


D 

llamira 436 

H ’ 

j 

V 

F 

i A ' 


E 

llugenot 

f> 

1 ' 

c 

! B 

F 

1 

Block 111 

E 

- Bietti 

1 

B 

: K 

I'd” 


G 

l^sat)las 

Ig 

1 

F 

; A 

H 1 

Block W 

H 

Kyperounda 


Block Jllock Block BlocJc 

12 3 4 


(2) Bnrhij — 14i(‘ barley vari(‘ty Inal ('(uitains S \ arieties (b imported 
and 2 loeal) and th(‘ sam<‘ layout plan is followed as is described abov(‘ for 
wheat. TIh* ])lot size is also the nuik' 

In tills trial A K^ryptiaii 

B - Black P>arl(*y (dVipoli) 

(' Mariolti 

1) Coast. 


P South African f) row 

1^' Cyprus Black 

C Baphitiko 

H 4 A. 


(3) Oat '^. — This is a trial ol 4 varieties jait. down in a simple Latin 
S(jUare, the varieties mcluded b(*in^ Tt\\as, ('aavra, Cyjirus Black and 
‘ 023S l^lot. size being th(‘ same as in the W lieat and Barley Variety 
trials. 


Th(\s(' 3 ex[)(‘riments w(‘re laid down in Deccmdier, 1035, on land 
wliicli had ]in‘.viously been bare fallowed. All plots in all 3 experiraimts 
received a t t Ik* tiim? of sowing a dressing of 3 oki^s per jilot 4 - 1 2 3 Utilizer. 
The Imjiorted Varieties under trial in each cavsc* being those whi(;h from 
their performan(H*s in Observation Idiots have been thought worthy of 
inclusion in a yield trial against standard local varieties. 
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Injurious Insects of Cyprus. 

By H. M. IVloRRTS, M.S(’ , F.B E S., (hvi'rmticni Entoniologisf , Cfipnis. 

1nTROI)U(JT10N 

The r(H*-or(]s on whieli this list of injurious mscits and mitrs ol (S pnis is 
based have mostly b(*<ai ohtaiiKal durmi! the p.ist, thittiam yeais, tlnu* 
being very few na'Ords dating Irom Ivdbo* that jieriod Th(‘se re(‘ords 
vvf^re obtained j)arUy by Mr 1>. S Wilkinson, w ho w as ( Jovtu’iirnent 
Entomologist, in (Vjiriis from 1H2‘^ to lH2r> and b\ tnystdl and in\ 
assistants sinci^ my arrival in lh(' Colonv <‘atly m l!):27 Wliile tlaai^ 
are doubtless many mori* s])(‘(‘i(‘s causing slii'ht or rare' damag(‘ to cro])s, 
th(‘ species listial b(dov\ an' probabl\ thos(' crujsing most lr('((U('n( damag(‘. 
Mention is also m<ule of thos(‘ sp(‘i*i('s causing injury or annoyanct' to 
man and to domestu*at('d animals so tar as miormation concerning those 
s})ceies is avaihibh' I am mdcddtal to t fu' Imjieriril Institute of 

Entomology for the ahait ification of most of tla' insects imaitioiu'd, and 
to Mr K E (Jn'en for tlu' ident ific.ition of Coccahc The valuahU* 

assistance givf'ii by tlu'se authoiifies js grat(dull\ acknov k'dgi'd 

A fe\s species are inclmh'd m this list which hav(‘ not actually Ix'cn 
recorded as causing damage to (‘ultivated ])lants in (Vprus, but which 
luive b(‘en so reiamic'd elsiwvlu'n^ and w ]ios(‘ oiaairn'iici' m (y])rus it 
therefore a])p(‘ais (h'snahh* to plaia* <>n n'cord 

Most ol the n'cords avaalabk' datina from piioi to lb2.S an* thosi' 
eont-aiiK'd in the (h/pni^ Jofittnfl, l<d(‘r th(' Cppru^ AijnvuUufal 
and (‘filer public<itions (»f the \cricultural I )('[ia]'t nu'iit Th(*se 
refei’eiK'C's ar(' cln('fl\ to flu* coinmouf'i ])t*st,^ hut two oi thri'c' iX'h'nmci'S 
ar<‘ to Ic'ss usual ju'-'ts and thcs<‘ h<i\(‘ Iwcn uu'ludcd m the presimt list 

'The c'liK'l puhlish(‘d list (»t t lu' jiiM'cts of ( '\ pi us a pp(‘ars to h(‘ that of 

Idigi'r and Ivot^cliv ('). A li^'t of but t('rfli(‘s has Ix'cm publislu'd by 

d\irn('r(-), and ther<' is a shoi'l list of moths in flu' /{(tnflhtxik oj 

Cf/prifs ( lt)20<‘dition), t lie list of butt(‘ifii(*s in that ('<Iition Ihmul' amend('d 
in till' l{)‘^t) (‘dition, th(' iattci Ikmiic based on 'ruriK'i' s list h'urther 
study of the moths is Ix’IkaisI to h,i\(‘ bt'iai mad<‘ but has not IxaMi 
published, s(_) far as is known 

T^Iutc ai’c a numbfa- ol scatlcrrd ndi'i (uu ('s to I la* occurrence of 
ins(‘cts of <‘c()nomic importanci* in ( A prus (‘b and(b^ sonu' oi which 
i'('leri'nces hav(' betui seen but .ire not inclu(U'd in llu‘ list of rcderi'iices 
givi'ii h(‘r(*with Th(' ]uiblish(*d accounts ri'h'rred to lau’f' and includc'd 

in th(' list of K'ferc'iices ari' all those known whnh d(‘al at all fully with 

tlK' occurn'iice in Cyprus of insects of (‘conomic importanc(‘, but pa])ers 
consisting onlv of a (h'scnption of a ik'w sp(‘cu',s ari' not imliKh'd (Aa'u if 
the new s])(‘('ies d('scrib(‘d is of <‘conomi(* importance' Publi(‘ations of 
the Cyprus Agricultural l)<‘partment are' luit niclud('d in this list of 

(') Tngcr 1111(1 Ih( Ih'></ \ K'iUin ! Sea 

(“) Tiina'i. H. .1 . "''riic lUU t<'i (1 k‘n ol (’\(>m^ 7'y’.>/e lu/f Sf/( )Ul!l), 

pf). 170 207 

(•*) Fri'C'boni, S. H., “('itiiis Scalo loii m tlu' ivuit'an HaMii. ' 

Joann Knt, \\]\\ No. o, 10:11, ])p. 102.) inlil 

(*) Hall, W. J., “'I'bt' bisect IN'sIs of FUrii'^ Tico'^ m Kg\p(,' MmiNtory of 
Agriculture, Egypt, Tech, and Sci Sc'ixkm'. linUrin} No. to. 
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references. These publications consist of leaflets, bulletins, annual 
reports and the Cyprus Agricultural Journal, formerly the Cyprus 
Journal, and contain numerous references to insects i>ests, which have 
been embodied in the present account. 

The world distribution of the various injurious insects mentioned 
in this list has not been gone into detail but in the case of a few species 
this distribution may be briefly referred to. 

Four species of insects which have up to the present been recorded 
only in Cyprus, cause damage to crops, etc, here, although their host 
plant or animal has a much wider distribution : Anfhonomus cyprius, 
Tkaumeiopoea ivilkinsoni, Asphondylia capsid and Hypojerma a^raimn. 
It ip possible that more detailed study in neighbouring countries may 
show these species to be of wider distribution. 

Some other insects occur as pests in Cyprus and also in neighbouring 
countries, but do not occur elsewhere although their host plant is more 
widely distributed. An example of this is Syringopais (Nochelodes) 
iemperaklla, which occurs as a pest in (\ypru8 and also in Syria and 
Palestine, and possibly in other adjacent countries, but is not more 
widely distributed although its cereal host plants are widely distributed. 

In the case of a number of j)ests which are not limited to one food 
plant or to a group of closely related species, their natural range is far 
wider. Example of such pests are Tfdiothis obsohta and Prodenia lltura 
which are to be found almost throughout the world, their distribution 
having very probably been unwittingly assisted by man. Other pests, 
Although occurring over a wide area which includes Cyprus are not, however, 
distributed throughout the world, or throughout the range of their 
particular food plant. 

Many injurious insects owe their present wide distribution to having 
been carried by man in fruit or other plant jmxlucts from one country to 
another, until at the present time, as for example in the case of (\tfdia 
po 7 nonella, they o<icur practically wdierever their host plant is grown. 
Not all such pests have yet attained to their fullest possible distribution 
and for example, Ceratitis capitala htis not been able to establish itself 
permanently in North America wdiere there are large areas suitable for 
its development and where it could without doubt become a very serious 
pest. 

Several of the more important pests occurring in Cyprus have doubtless 
obtained a footing here through their having been accidentally introduced 
by man. Examples of such pests are Platyedra gossypiella which was 
most probably introduced a number of years ago in cotton seed imported 
from Egypt without sufficient precautions being observed, , and 
Phthorimcea operculella which seems to have been introduced either in a 
consignment of potato seed from France about 1916, or more probably 
about that time in imported sacks which had previously contained infected 
potatoes. 

The distribution of pests from country to country, or between different 
areas in the same country, is now prevented as fan* as possible by the 
enforcement of quarantine regulations oontarolling the importation and 
distribution of plants or plant products which might possibly carry 
tihem pests not already established in the importing country or area, cwr 
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new infestations of pests already under control. These quarantine 
regulations are constantly becoming more severe, yet in spite of them 
pests are still able to appear in countries where they have not hitherto 
been known, as for example the occurrence of Ceratitis capitata in Florida 
a few years ago. 

From the point of view of Cyprus there is a group of insects of very 
great importance : those which are serious pests elsewhere and even 
in neighbouring countries but which have not so far become established 
in Cyprus although conditions in Cyprus appear to be very suitable for 
them. This group of insects includes Chrysomphahis (lonidum which 
is a serious pest of citrus trees in Syria, Palestine, Egypt and elsewhere, 
and also attacks a large variety of other plants. Phylloxera vastaJtrix 
is another very serious pest in neighbouring cotmtries which does not 
occur in (.^yprus. Precautions have been taken for some years past to 
prevent, if possible, the introduction into Cyprus of these and other 
injurious insects, although it is surprising that those occurring in 
neighbouring countries were not introduee<l into C^yprus long ago before 
such precautions had lx*en thought of. 

It is also of interest to note that several species of insects which are 
injurious to crops in other countries and which o(‘cur in Cyprus, do not 
cause appreciable injury here, or cause much less serious damage. In this 
connection may be mentioiuHl Lecanium (Saiamtin) olece^ which is only 
an occasional pest of the olive and citrus trees in Cyprus although it is 
a serious pest of citrus trees elsewhere, and Aspidiotus hederce which is 
a common and sometimes serious pest of carob, wattle and a variety of 
other plants in Cyprus but does not appear to attack citrus trees here 
as it is reported to do in Italy and France. 

A fuller account of the most important pests in Cyprus with 
recommendations for their control and instructions for the preparation 
of insecticides, has already been published |“ lnse(5t Pests and Fungus 
Diseases of Cyprus and their Control,'’ Bulletin 3 (Entomological Series), 
AgricuHiiral Department, (;\{)nis|. 

I/O be continued in the Jane issue.] 
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Diseases of Poultry 

With Special Reference to those Occurring in Cyprus. 

By R. Moylan Gambles, Veterinary Officer, 

Poultry keeping in Cyprus is essentially a peasant industry. The 
folloA^ng account of the diseases which occur among the poultry in the 
Island, or are liable to occur, is therefore primarily intended to be a 
simple guide for the progressive villager, and to enable him to check 
disease when it occurs in his flocks, and avoid the conditions that favour 
its spread. It does not profess to be a profound or complete exposition 
of the subject, or to be the outcome of any original work. 

Poultry are liable to a great many diseases, most of which occur in 
Cyprus. Many of them closely resemble each other, and can only be 
distinguished by examination in the laboratory. The following symptoms 
should be looked for. In most diseases the birds become dull, and often 
do not feed. There is often a paleness of the combs and wattles, especially 
in chronic and wasting diseases. In more acute diseases, the combs 
and wattles may be a dark purplish red. Diarrhoea is often present, 
and may be green or yellow, and often foul-smelling. Birds often look 
dejected and droop. They sometimes become lame or paralyzed. 
Death may be sudden, or after many weeks’ sickness. Sometimes the 
birds recover. These symptoms are not diagnostic, and different birds 
suffering from the same disease may show quite different symptoms. 

In most diseases there is no curative treatment which is of any use. 
The important thing is to prevent the spread of the disease. It will 
be seen from the descriptions that follow, that it is not easy for the 
owner to diagnose the disease himself, so carcases should be sent to the 
laboratory as soon as possible, and when the cause of the disease is 
discovered, its control can be commenced. 

Fowl Pox. Also called “ Roup ” and “ Fowl Diphtheria.’* — ^Thisis 
the commonest disease of poultry in Cyprus, and one of those that are 
easily recognized. It exists in several forms, very different in apf>carance, 
of which more than one can occur together. The commonest form is 
that in which the mouth and throat are covereil with soft membranous 
scabs, which, when pulled off, leave a raw and bleeding surface. These 
scabs often occur in the larynx and trachea, and may affect the lungs and 
the heart. In this form, mortality is high ; and when the internal organs 
are affected," death may occur suddenly. 

In another form of the disease, the skin is affected with scabs, usually 
on the comb and wattles, but sometimes on the legs and breast. When 
all the scabs are outside, the birds usually recover in two or three weeks. 

There is a third form of the disease which affects the eyes and nose. 
At first there is a watery discharge, which soon becomes thick and 
sticky. Discharge often collects in the eyes, where it turns to a hard 
cheesy mass, completely hiding the eyeball. Cheesy masses may ako 
collect in the cavities of the skull, causing a large swelling on the side 
of the face between the eyes and the nostril, 
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In all three forms, it is possible for the disease to strike inwards, 
and poison the blood. The bird then dies very quickly. 

It is not wise to try to treat the birds, as the disease spreads rapidly. 
The safest way to deal with an outbreak is to slaughter all the ill birds. 
If too many are affected for slaughter to be feasible, they should be kept 
far away from the healthy birds. The healthy birds can be vaccinated, 
and after two or three weeks they will be safe from infection for several 
months. Vaccination will not cure sick birds. If it is desired to treat 
valuable birds, this is done by removing the scabs from the throat and 
mouth with forceps, and painting the raw surface with a mixture of 
tincture of iodine and water in equal parts. When the eyes or nose are 
affected, these may washed out with Boracic powder dissolved in hot 
water, or the whole head may be dipped in a solution of Potassium 
permanganate. 

When there is swelling of the side of the face, the discharge can be 
removed surgically by opening up the cavities of the skull. Skin lesions 
can be treated with oil containing 5% carbolic. The scabs are carefully 
removed, and the oil applied twice daily to the raw surface. 

Spiroohabtosis. — This disease is caused by a minute parasite 
invading the blood. It is spread from bird to bird by the bite of 
fowl-ticks, and is common in Cyprus. There is no symptom peculiar 
to the disease. Birds just look dull and drooping, and die in large 
numbers. In acute cases, the comb and wattles are congested and dark 
red. In more chronic cases there may be paralysis. It can only be 
recognized by microscopic examination of the blood, which should be 
taken while alive, as the parasites disapj^ear shortly after death. 

.Effected birds can often be cured by injecting a drug called “ Atoxyl,’’ 
but this is obviously no use ludcss tlic ticks which carry the disf^ase, arc 
attacked at the same linu'. The ticks live in cracks in (be hen-house, 
or under the bark of neighbouring trees. They come out by night, and 
attack the birds while roosting. If the hen-house is a cheap wooden one, 
it is best to burn it, and build a new one. If this is not possible, the 
whole of the hen-house should be painted or tarred, special attention being 
paid to all cracks and crevices, which should be filled in wdth gypsum. 
Whitewashing is bad, as it tends to flake off, and the flakes provide a 
hiding place for ticks. In some cases, it is possible to go over them with 
a blow-lamp. An additional measure is to stand the feet of the roosts 
in tins full of water. As long as there is water in every tin, and no part 
of the roost touches the side of the hen house, the ticks will not be able 
to reach the birds. The roosts should be far enough from the walls for 
no part of the bird to touch the wall or the ticks will walk up the feathers. 
Boosts which are fixed to the side of the hen-house are bad. 

TubbrcuIiOSIS. — This is a chronic disease, and the birds do not 
usually appear to be very ill, but are thin and pale. Sometimes they 
go lame. Where only young birds are kept, there are not many deaths, 
but in flocks of older birds, the mortality may be very heavy. During 
life, the disease can be detected by the Tuberculin Test. In birds that 
have died from the disease, tuberculous nodules will be found in the livtr 
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or along the intestine. These nodules are round or oval and of any size 
up to half-an-inch across. At first they are soft, but as they grow larger 
and older, the contents become hard and cheesy. The lungs are hardly 
ever affected. 

There is no treatment for the disease, and all afifec^ted birds should 
be killed and burnt, to prevent spread. The houses should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 

Fowl Cholera. — This is very serious disease in that it is rapidly 
spread, and the mortality is high. The course of the disease is short, 
and the birds die rapidly. The bird shows no symptoms peculiar to the 
disease, and it is not possible to diagnose it, except by laboratory 
examination of a freshly-dead bird, when the germ causing the disease 
c;an be found in the blood in large numbers. Til birds just appear drowsy, 
and often shov^ a dis(*-harge from the noj;?trils, or a greenish or yellowish 
diarrheoa, which sometimes contains blood. The combs and wattles 
are usually dark red, the birds often show excessive thirst. Sometimes 
birds die suddenly w ithout sliowing any symptoms. 

There is no treatment, and when the disease is definitely diagnosed, 
all ill birds should be slaughiered. A vaccine can be prepared, and if 
given to the healthy birds, it will lessen th(‘ir chance of becoming infected. 

Fowl Tyriioid. — This is another serious disease, and cannot be 
distinguished from Fowl Cholera exce])t by laboratory examination 
of a freshly-dead bird. The combs and wattles an^ frequently paler 
than normal, and the bird becomes very weak and thin, sitting about 
drowsily and with the head drooping. There is usually a sulphur-yellow 
diarrhma. Sometimes birds die suddenly, as in Fowl Cholera, but the 
course of the disease is usually slower, and the spread less rapid. Very 
careful disinfection is necessary, because soil contaminated with 
droopings can harbour the germ which causes the disease for a very long 
time. 

There is no treatment, and recovered birds are carri('rs of the disease, 
so as soon as definitely diagnosed, all affected birds should be slaughtered 
and the rest of the flock vaccinated to prevent them becoming infected. 

CocciniosivS. — This disease is caused by a minute parasite, occurring 
in various parts of the intestine. The disease mainly affects young 
chicks (two weeks to three months). There is grey diarrheea, wliich is 
often blood tinged. The disease can be diagnosed by microscopical 
examination of the droopings of the chicks to see if coccidia are present. 
When older birds are affected, the disease is usually chronic and often 
causes paralysis. 

Treatment is not very satisfactory, but birds sometimes recover 
if fed on sour milk (yaourt), or milk containing a very small amount of 
iodine. The most important thing is to prevent the birds re-infecting 
themselves from their droppings, by scrupulous cleanliness. Chicks 
should be kept in cages with wire-mesh floors, so that the droppings will 
fall through onto a tray below, where they must be swept up daily, and 
burnt. 
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B.W.D. {Bacillary White Diarrhoea ). — This is mainly a disease of 
young chicks, and when these are artificially incubated, it causes heavy 
losses. When chicks are hatched by the hen, the disease spread more 
slowly. Fortunately it is not known to occur in Cyprus. The chicks 
show a yellowish- white diarrhoea during the first few days of life, and 
die in large numbers. Those that recover harbour the disease in the 
ovaries, and lay eggs which hatcih into affected chicks. No treatment 
is possible. 

Fowl-Plague and Newcastle Disease — are two other serious 
diseases of poultry, which fortunately do not occur in Cyprus. But 
Fowl' Plague is very common in P^gypt, so care must be taken that it 
is not accidentally introduced. The two diseases are almost 
indistinguishable, except by long and complicc.ted tests in the 
laboratory. There are no characteristic symptoms. When once a 
bird becomes ill, it nearly always dies. 

Laryn(;o-Tracheitis — is another infectious disease of poultry, 
involving, as its name implies, an inflammation of tlie larynx and trachea, 
which are found, after death, covered with a sticky discharge, and full 
of clots of blood on and under the muc^ous membrane. Affected birds 
(tough frequently, and often show a (*haract eristic gasping respiration. 
It has nev(T definitely been recorded in Cyprus, but it is possible that it 
may occur. Affected birds should be isolated, or preferably slaughtered, 
and the premises carefully disinfected. 

Blackhead — is mainly a dis(*ase ol’ turkeys, but it sonuMimes affects 
chickens. It has never b(H*n found in Cyjirus It is characterized by 
an inflammation of the intestines, and ydlow spots on the liver. It 
must not be confused with tuberculosis, in which the nodules are more 
spherical, and have a hard ch(^esy centre. Hometimes the heads of young 
turkeys become a purplish black, but this is not a frequent symptom, 
and may occur in many other acute infections. 

Paralysis. — Paralysis and other forms of lameness arc commonly 
met with among poultry, and arise from many different causes, siuh 
as worms, tuberculosis, coccidiosis, chronic spirochactosis, and bad 
feeding. If the paralysis is only slight, it may often be cured by dosing 
the bird for worms, or giving green food. But where due to tuberculosis, 
the bird will get progressively worse, and had better be destroyed. 

There is also a specific form of paralysis, wfiich is caused by a swelling 
of the nerves of the legs or wings. 8ome authorities think that this 
disease may be infectious, but most do not believe tb’s. Only tw o birds 
have been "found in thi.s (iondition in Cyprus, all otl.er casc^ ol lameness 
and ])ara lysis being due to other causes. 

Leucaemia — is a disease of the blood-forming organs, and tlu' blood 
is of a pale colour, owing to the presence of too many white (wpuscles. 
The birds become pale and weak, and may die suddenly. It is uncertain 
whether or not the disease is infectious. It has never been recognized 
in Cyprus. There is no treatment known. 
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Gout — is due to some fault in feeding, usually by too rich a diet, and 
is not common in Cj^prus. There are two forms, one affecting the joints 
and making the birds lame, and the other affecting the internal organs, 
and often causing sudden death. Crystals of uric acid cover the liver 
or heart, giving them a white glistening appearance. 

Nutritional Hour. — This consists of a running at the nose and eyes, 
which results from wrong feeding, usuall}^ from not enough green food. 
The discharges may collect in the eyes and skull cavities in the same way 
as they do in Fowl-pox, and can be treated in the same way. Nutritional 
roup must be carefully distinguished from Fowl-pox. There will bo 
no scabs on the combs and wattles, or inside the mouth. The back of 
the throat and gullet, however, often show small white pimples. The 
disease is not infectious, but it often comes on slowly and spreads through 
the whole flock. This is not because it. is passed from one bird to another, 
but because the whole flock has been suffering from a deficiency of green 
food for some time, and are beginning to suffer from the effects of it. 
If the diet is corrected, and the birds affected are well cared for, most 
of them will recover. 

Worms. — These can either he round- worms, or tapeworms. There 
are two kinds of intestinal roundworms commonly occurring in Cyprus. 
The smaller onv, is about half-an-ineh long, and does no harm unless it is 
present in very large numbers. The larger one varies in length from 
one to five inches, and is more harmful. These? worms are transmitted 
direct (/.c. the eggs are passed out with the droppings, and birds 
re-infected by swallowing them). 

The tapeworms are made up of a string of flat segments. There are 
many different kinds, and a number of them are to be found in Cyprus. 
When these occur in large numbers, they can make the birds very weak, 
and may cause death, either directly, or by bringing the bird into a 
condition where it is easily affected with other diseases. A few worms 
in a bird will do it no harm, and are almost unavoidable, but care should 
be taken that the numbers do not increase, or heavy losses will occur. 
The life-history of the worm is indirect. The egg is passed with 
droppings, and will only develop if it is eaten by a slug, earthworm, 
beetle, or house-fly, etc. It develops inside these, and if the inter- 
mediate host is swallowed by the hen, then the worms develop into their 
adult form. 

There are three ways of controlling tapeworms in poultry : — 

(i) by dosing the birds from time to time, so as to clear out the 
worms which are already present, and burning the droppings, 
with the w orms passed out in them. One teaspoonful of freshly- 
pow'dered areca nut in a mash for every ten birds is often a 
satisfactory dose. 

(ii) by destroying the droppings regularly, before flies, beetles, etc., 

have time to eat the eggs contained in them. 

(iii) by reducing the numbers of flies and slugs. Flies can bo 

c ontrolled to a considerable extent by keeping all the premises 
clean. Slugs are less easily controlled, but in Cyprus these are 
of less importance than the flies. 
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Tapeworm disease can often be recognized by seeing pieces of the 
worm in the birds* droppings, although it is not always easy to find them. 
The droppings are often bloodstained. The best way of recognizing 
the disease is to open up a dead bird, when the worms will be found in 
numbers in the intestine. 

There is another kind of worm that causes serious harm in jjoultry 
in many parts of the world, hut fortunately it does not occur in Cyprus. 
This does not live in the intestine, but in the trachea, and causes a 
disease called “ Gapes.” The trachea becomes full of worms and the 
bird has difficulty in breathing, and keeps its mouth open and gasps in 
a characteristic fashion. Birds become very weak, and large numbers 
die from choking. 

Lice and Fleas. — There arc inany different kinds of lice and two 
kinds of fleas that affect poultry. The lice live on the birds all their life, 
laying eggs, among the feathers. These eggs hatch into young lice, 
similar to the adults in everything except size. The fleas, on the other 
hand, lay eggs which fall off the bird, and hatch into small white maggots 
which live among the dust of the hen-house floor. When these have 
undergone various changes, and hatched into the adult flea, they jump 
on to the bird, and commeiu^e their parasitic existence. 

There is no record of either flea having been found in Cyprus, but 
the lice are very common. A few of them will do no harm, but where 
they are numberous the bird is made weak with continued scratching, 
and is more liable to other diseases. 

Lice are quite easily removed, either by rubbing sodium fluoride 
into the skin or by painting the roosts with nicotine sulphate. When 
the birds’ settle down on the perches, the warmth of their bodies causes 
the nicotine to give off’ fumes which kill the lice. If a thick sheet of 
paper is laid under the jierch, next morning an enormous number of 
dead lice will be found among the droppings on the paper. 

Ticks. — These have been mentioned before, under Spirocha^tosis, 
but it must not be thought that this is their only danger. Even where 
this disease is not present, the ticks still do harm, and make the birds 
weak by the amount of blood which they suck, and by interfering with 
the birds, rest at night. The ticks can be attacked as mentioned before. 
The young tic ks which are frequently found clinging to the birds by day, 
may be destroyed by applying a mixture of one part of petroleum with 
five or six parts of olive-oil. 

Hcaly Leg. — This condition is caused by another small parasite, 
rather similar to the ticks, but so small that it can only be seen with the 
microscope. They get under the scales, and multiply there, forming 
thick crusts, in which they breed. The legs become thick swollen and 
crusty, and the birds often go lame. Treatment consists of soaking 
the legs in washing soda dissolved in hot water. This softens the scales, 
and the crusts can be removed. The legs should then be dried, and 
a sulphur ointment rubbed in. The ointment is no use without the soda 
treatment first, as it cannot penetrate the crusts, and so does not reach 
the mites. Waste engine oil may be used instead of sulphur ointment. 
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Miscellaneous. — Poultry are susceptible to a large number of 
conditions, which although not due to contagious disease, are none the 
less responsible for large numbers of deaths. The intestines are liable 
to become inflamed (enteritis) when the bird has been exposed to undue 
cold, damp surroundings, or irritant food. When the inflammation 
is severe, the birds often die. When mild, it is merely shown by a simple 
diarrhoea, which can be cured by putting a teaspoonful of powdered 
catechu in each gallon of drinking water. Permanganate of potash in 
the drinking water helps to avoid this condition. It also serves to indicate 
when the water is stale and unwholesome. Enough permanganate should 
be added to turn the water red. When it starts to become brown, it is 
time to change the water. On the other hand, the bird may become 
constipated, and require some epsom salts to make the bowels act 
freely again. It is advisable to give all poultry a dose of salts with the 
feed once a montli, one tablespoonful dissolved in water, for every twelve 
birds. When a bird shows constipation, it should be dosed with a 
teaspoonful of salts dissolved in water. When the intestines are blocked 
up completely (impaction) sometimes salts will not be able to clear it, 
and the bird will die. Sometimes the crop is impacted. When this is 
caused by fairly soft material, the bird can be held upside down, and the 
contents gently squeezed out through the mouth. When the crop is 
impacted by a hard mass of tangled grass, etc., some olive-oil should 
be given and the crop then massaged frequently. If this fails it will be 
necessary for the crop to be cut open, washed out, and carefully sown up 
again. 

Sometimes, after exposure to cold, especially in (*hicks, the birds 
get pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs). They then show^ a high 
temperature, with rapid breathing, and usually (lie in a short time 
There is no treatment feasible. The reproductive organs, especially 
of heavily -laying hens, are liable to inflammation and obstruction. 
Where the egg cannot be passed, it is sometimes possible to remove it 
with a well-oiled finger, if the egg is near the opening of the vent. But 
when it is higher up, it is not possible to remove it, although if the hen 
is held over a bowd of steaming hot water, she is sometimes able to pass 
the egg without other assistance. Inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the body cavity (peritonitis) often follows diseases of thc^ egg-forming 
organs, and then the bird almost invariably dies. 

Abscesses not infrequently occur in poultry. The commonest site 
is on the foot. They are not uncommon on the breast, usually where 
birds are not provided with perches and have to sleep on the ground. 
Abscesses should be cut open with a clean sharp knife, and the cavity 
washed out with tincture of iodine. The pus is usually hard and cheesy, 
unlike the fluid pus found in mammals. 

General Remarks. — It will be seen from what has been said that 
the most vital precautions to be taken to keep poultry free from disease 
consist in scrupulous cleanliness and wholesome feeding, with plenty 
of green food whenever possible. Until the day dawns w hen every one 
who owns poultry pays proper attention to th(*se TJiattors, there will 
always be disease. Therefore, it is necessary for the careful poultry 
keeper to keep his birds separated from those of his less intelligent 
neighbours. As long as poultry are left to run about the streets with 
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all the other birds of the village, they will be liable to every disease 
that appears, however clean their own homes are. Therefore, all poultry 
should be kejjt in enclosed premises. All fresh birds that arc bought 
to be added to the flock should be kept elsc^where for one or two months, 
in case they bring any disease in with them and infect the rest of the 
Hock. If any of the birds thus isolated become ill, they should be 
removed at once. If the rest remain liealthy, they can i)e added to the 
flock when the isolation period is over. Hen-houses should be swept up 
regularly, and the droppings disposed of. The inside of the houses 
should be thoroughly washed every six months with disinfectant, and 
all crevices filled up with gy])sum. Roosting perch(‘s should not be 
attached to the walls, but should be k(‘])t quite away from them, and 
supported on legs standing in tins of water, which should be rejilenished 
daily. Thus the birds will be able to escape the attacks of ticks. 
Whenever the birds show evidence of lice, ni(;otine sulphate should be 
])ainted on the perdi. The lice that drop ofl underneath the piTch 
should be svviqit up and burnt, in case any of them are only stupefied 
instead of being killed 

When birds die, the car(‘ases should either be buried or burnt . Failure 
to do this will spr(‘ad the disi^ase to neighbouring ])remises and from 
them it will in turn be ])ass(‘d back to one’s own. \'accination against 
poultry diseas(‘ only gives protection for a short tiiiu* so it is not 
practicable to vac(unat(* poultry until a disease* apjiears on one’s premises 
or on those of neighbours \'a(‘cination never cures sick birds but 
prevents those that are still healthy Irom becoming infected, and therefore 
it must be done as early as possible. The VT't(‘rinar\ Service (;an only 
undertake to vaccinate poultry when tin* owners themselves do their 
share by ke(*ping their jioultrv under healthy (onditions It is merely 
a waste ol‘ time and money to vaccinate birds that are left to mix again 
with diseased birds and feed on rubbish heaps infected with carcases, 
as these will become infected as soon as the effect of tin* \^accine has 
passed. 

[f poultry kee})ers observe the rules of cleanliness and correct feeding, 
and keep thdr birds away from all possible sources of disease, although 
a (‘ertain number of deaths cannot be avoided, they will be able to 
prevent heavy losses among their poultry. 
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Cotton Experiments, 

By a. M. Fbangopotlos, B.Sc. (Aghic,). 

The Colton Experiments started in 1930 and were repeated this year 
in the Central Experimental Farm, Morphou. It is hoped by these 
experiments to find suitable varieties of good quality cotton and to 
improve the cultural operations as a preliminary step towards the general 
improvement of the Cyprus Cotton Industry. 

Although local varieties are believed to be good yielders, they are 
lacking in quality of lint and are not pure strains. Trials with better 
varieties of pure strains are being carried out by the Agricultural 
Department and it is hoped in a short time to be able to recommend thos(5 
foreign varieties which during these experiments have exhibited better 
qualities than the local varieties. 

These experiments comprise : — 

(1) Date Experiments, 

(2) Fertilizers Experiments, 

(3) Spacing of plants experiments, 

(4) Irrigation Trials, and 

(5) Variety Trials. 

The results of the 1935 experiments were as follows : — 

(1) Date Experiments. 

This experiment was arranged according to Fisher’s J>atiii Scjuare 
arrangement (five treatments and five replications), and the variety 
used was Titsiros.” The dates of sowing, 15th March, 29th March, 
12th April, 26th April and lOth May, were randomized as follows . — 
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The results obtained wore as follows 
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Yields obtained from cotton sown on 15th and 29th March and 12th 
April are significantly higher than the yields from cotton sown on 26th 
April and 10th May. 

Similar results were obtained in previous years and it can now be 
safely recommended that irrigated cotton sliould be sown not later than 
the end of April. 

The decrease in the yield obtained from late sowings is chiefly due 
to Pink and Spiny Boll worm attack. Experiments in other countries 
have also indicated that the higher yields are obtained from early 
sowings through their partly escaping Boll worm attack. Anything 
which tends to produce an earlier crop is of importance in reducing the 
loss caused by Boll worms. 

Results in okes per donum obtaimnl from Date experiments from 1930 
to 1935 


\’'cnr 

March 

1st half 
April 

2nd half 
April 

1st half 
May 

2nd half 
May ! 

June 

1930 . . 

.. 209.00 

107.50 

170.00 

161.00 

132.00 : 

110.00 

1931 .. 

— 

247.(K» 

224.(M) 

148.(K) 

139.00 

92.50 

1932 . . 

.. 1K9.1S i 

1S4.(K) 

170.0(» 

155.00 

139.00 

75.00 

1933 . . 


No R 

ecords. 




1934 . . 

. . <13.74 

S3.33 

80.33 1 

50.83 

I 



1935 . , 

. . 133.24 

12H.f«) 

90.04 1 

60.00 

j 

— 

Total 

.. 025. K) 

810.75 

740.97 ! 

574.83 

410.00 

277.50 

Mean 

. . 150.29 

162.14 1 

148.19 : 

114.96 i 

130.16 ! 

92.50 



Fig. ]. VoHon JSowiny . — The land wa'< ploughed elods crushed, and then 

ridged. The &tick in used for making the holes in which tlie seed is placed and 
for the measurement of distance between liolea. 
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FKi. 4 — Cotton plants wUiah wnio spceuilly defoliated to show tlie diftVrcnoo 
111 nniuher of boll'* b<'tvv(‘f*n }>lants sown at diflercnt date's. 

(2) Fertilizers Experiments. 

Four treatnKMits (three types of fertilizers and one control) and 
four replications were also randoniizc^l according to the Latin iSqiiare 
arrangement. Fhe tN])es used were: — 

4 units nitrogtm, 10 potash, known in the market as 4.0: 10. 

4 units Jiitrogen 10 ])hosphoric acid. lO potash, known as 4 • 10- 10. 
4 units nitfout'U, lO phosphoric acid known as 4 lO • 0. 

The (ollowiug results w(‘n‘ obtainetl : — 


4 rcatiiKMU'^ 

4 (1 M) 

4 lu la 

i 

( 'untrol 

4 1(1. a 

Moan 

Standard 

Krror 

Seed Cotton, per 
donum, okes. . 

i 

124.(M) 

1 

1 

1]6.(M) 

117 00 

1 

115.50 

118,12 

2.61 

I 

Seed Cotton, peri 
cent., okes . . 

105.00 

1 

j 98.20 


1 

' 97 80 

1 

100.00 

2.21 


No significant difi’erenciiS were obtained betwetni treatments or 
between any treatment and control due, perhaps, to the quantity of 
fertilizer per donum being small. 

(3) Spacing Experiments. 

Four different spacings between plants w^cre compared (13 inches, 
18 inches, 10 inches and 16 inches) but no appreciable differences in 
yield were obt«»ine(i, 
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(4) Irrigation Trials. 

Two sets of four plots, each having an area of half a donum, were 
planted in equal parts with Titsiros ” and ‘‘ Meso white.” All plots 
were sown in April and received three irrigations up to the 26th June, 
1935. The quantity of water for these irrigations was not measured owing 
to the non- completion of the special irrigation tanks. After that date, 
irrigations were given as follows : — 

First Set of Plots. 

a “Titsiros” | Irrigated every 15 days up to the middle of 

a “ Mesowhite ” J September, at the rate of 15,000 gallons per donum, 
b “Titsiros” | Irrigated every 15 days up to the middle of 

b “ Mesowhite ” j September, at the rate of 20,000 gallons pej; donum, 
c “Titsiros” ) Irrigated every 15 days up to the middle of 

c “ Mesowhite ” J September, at the rate of 30, (XK) gallons per donum, 
d “Titsiros” ) Irrigated every 15 days up to the middle of 

d “ Mesowhite ” j September, at the rate of 40,000 gallons per donum. 

The results obtained were as follows : — 


a “ 

Titsiros ” 


. . 122 okes per donum. 

b 

do. 


.. 116 

do. 

c 

do. 


.. 114 

do. 

d 

do. 


.. 96 

do. 

a “ 

Mesowhite ” 


.. 100 

do. 

b 

do. 


.. 119 

do. 

c 

do. 


.. 104 

do. 

d 

do. 


.. 149 

do. 



Second Set of Plots. 


A. “ Mes^Wte ” } gallons per doinim every 12 days. 

B. “ Titsiros ” ) n 

B. •• Mesowhite ” 1 

donum 

every 15 days. 

(! “ Mesowhite ” I gallons per donum every 18 days. 

1). “ Tit.siros ” 1 oA/kikik n 

1). - Mesowhite” I •«).<«»<• gallons per 

donum 

every 21 days. 

The following results 

were obtained 

: — 


A. 

‘ Titsiros 


.. 124 

okes |)er donum. 

H. 

do. 


.. 114 

do. 

r. 

do. 


.. 12S 

do 

1). 

do. 


.. 119 

do. 

A. 

■ Mesowhite ’’ 


.. 105 

do. 

B. 

do. 


.. 119 

do. 

C. 

do. 


. . 118 

do. 

J). 

do. 


.. 114 

do. 


No importance can be attached to these results as measurements of 
the quantities of water started late in the season and replications were 
not enough to permit sto^tistioal reduction of the results, 
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(6) Variety Trials. 

The following varieties were grown side by side in plots of about 
two donums each and the following results were obtained : — 


Variety 


Yield per donum 

Ginning output 

per cent. 

“ Mesowhite ” . . 


93.69 

28.60 

“ Giza II ” 


81.19 

34.18 

“ Sakha IV ” . . 


62.01 

32.04 

“U. 4” .. 


83.25 

29.63 

“ Giza VII ” . . 


68.18 

32.66 

“ Sakha II ” . . 


76.73 

32.14 

“ Sakelaridis ” . , 


43.16 

32.54 

“ Cyprus Select ” 


79.48 

27.16 

“ Nahda ” 


52.76 

33.11 

“ Giza III ” . . 


69.27 

31.79 


Of the foreign varieties Mesowhite ” again gave the highest yield. 
The Egyptian varieties were superior to the local “ Mesowhite/’ U. 4 ” 
and ‘‘ Cyprus Select ” in ginning output. 

Advice to Cotton Growers. 

(1) Sow irrigated cotton not later than the end of April ; give at 
least six irrigations up to the beginning of September at intervals of 
fifteen days and hoe after the first, second and third irrigations at least. 

(2) When sowing dry (unsoaked) seed and on dry land use eight to 
ten seeds per hole to insure a better stand. Always sow irrigated cotton 
on the side of the ridge making long ridges in well-levelled land short 
ones on more uneven land. 

(3) When sowing dry cotton do not wait for the late rain which 
usually comes in May ; sow, if possible in April, any subsequent rain will 
do good to the young plants and will not harm them as is generally 
believed. 

(4) Hoe dry cotton as regularly as possible, as much of the soil 
moisture is lost through weeds growing in the cotton field. 

(5) Pick cotton directly from the plant and do not cut the bolls. 
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Vine Budding. 

By P. Antoniades, Viticulturist and Wine Expert, 

Vine budding during the period of active growth has never hitherto 
been practised in Cyprus in the same way as budding is practised with 
apples and other fruit trees. 

Demonstrations of vine budding were arranged last year in a number 
of vine-growing villages of Limassol and Paphos Districts. The demonstra- 
tions were successful and practically no failures occurred, while by the 
cleft grafting method (which is the method usually employed in Cyprus 
in propagating selected grape varieties), failures are as high as 50%. 

The reason why the difference in the proportion of failures is so great 
is due to the fact that with budding no treatment or after care is required, 
while with cleft grafting the vines require special treatment during the 
post-grafting period. 

Vine budding is easily done. It is carried out when the eye is fully 
developed and while the shoot is still green and the bark easily detached. 

The bud produces a strong shoot during the same summer, which can 
bear fruit in the following year and sometimes during the same summer. 

The best time for vine budding is the end of May and beginning of 
June. If budding is done late in the season when the eye or bud is 
dormant, it will not produce any shoot until the following spring. 

Budding is carried out in the following manner : — 

The vine shoot selected for budding is cut horizontally. An incision 
is then made below the eyes in the shape of a T (single) or I (double) so 
that the two sides of the incision can be opened to expose the cambium. 
The bud is inserted below the bark next to the cambium and held in 
position firmly by tying with raffia. 

The bud is prepared by making two transverse incisions half-an- 
inch above and half-an-inch below an eye, and a verticle cut is then made 
to unite the two transverse incisions so that the bud may be easily detached. 

All vine growers are recommended to try vine budding especially 
on trellised vines and young vines from 2 to 4-year8-old. It is not 
recommended for old vineyards as it would mean the formation of a new 
head, higher than the head already formed by local pruning and if the 
old head was cut away, a large wound might result, endangering the vine. 

If it is desired to carry out budding on old vineyards it is recommended 
that the shoots below the head be budded. If the budding is a success the 
whole of the old vine above the budded shoot may be removed and the 
vine is regenerated without loss of crop during the year of budding. 

The only disadvantage in budding is the risk in transporting buds 
ivh^n suitable budwood is not available close at band, 
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Dtaorams of Vine Bubdikc}. 




3. — ^Inserted bu<i tiod with radirt. 


4._*-(;ro\vib after RiiooeHHfiil budding. 



^8 feB Cyprus AgricuItural Journal. 

Publications Reviewed. 

Vernalization and Phasic Development or Plants. 

{Bulleiin No, 17 of the Imj)erial Bureau of Plant Genetics), 

Vernalization is a subject which has intrigued agriculturists in all 
parts of the W'orld since it came to prominent notice in recent years and 
the production of a new Bulletin which embodies an exhaustive study 
of this subject in its widest aspect is a welcome addition to agricultural 
literature. 

The theory and general principles of vernalization are roughly 
that plant growth and development are two distinct and separate 
phenomena. By growth is meant increase in size of the plant and 
development includes flowering and reproduction. Either of these 
processes may proceed independently of the other and according to the 
new theory the plant may be treated in such a way so that the one 
may proceed to the exclusion of the other. 

The technique of vernalization is the special treatment of seed before 
sowing under suitable conditions of light, temperature, humidity and 
other factors to obtain accelerated development and when the vernalized 
seed is sown in the ordinary way accelerated development results and the 
crop ripens earlier. 

Early ripening of certain crops is an important fac*tor and if the 
application of vernalization may be regarded as a practical agricultural 
measure, it will be of considerable economic importance in its application 
in such countries where climatic conditions limit the period of growth 
or in the case of such crops where the difference of a few days in j)lacing 
the product on the market is of vital importance. There is some doubt 
as to whether vernalized sowings give an incTcased or decreased yield. 

Vernalization is the Latinized equivalent of a Russian word v hich 
means “ transformation of winter forms into spring.” T. I). Lysenko, 
who headed the Odessa serhool of plant physiologists, originally brought 
the idea of vernalization to prominence. 

The new Bulletin is issued jointly by the Imperial Bureaux of Plant 
Genetics, Aberystwyth and Cambridge, and it constitutes a ^lear 
indication of the manner how the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux make 
available information on subjects of scientific research which normally 
do not come to notice unless the agricultural research worker has access 
to and is able to make use of the agricultural literature of the particular 
country from where reports of the original research work have emanated. 

The contents of I.A.B, Bulletin No. 17 comprise a foreword by 
Sir David Chadwick, a comprehensive study of the researc^h in the Soviet 
Union on vernalization and notes on results on work on vernali/ation 
in countries other than the Soviet Union. 

The Bulletin deals with the available information on this controversial 
subject from all possible points of view and the publication should be 
of special interest to the Empire agriculturist who wishes to be au fait 
with the possibilities of this new trend in agricultural research. 


A. P. 
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Live-stock Notes. 

The photograph published at the frontispiece of this issue is of the Dairy 
Shorthorn Bull “ Ilford Ambassador ” the Jth imported from England 
in December, 1935. 

The Manager, Government v^tock Farm, Athalassa, reports that Cow 
No. 321 shown below (Fig. 1) has completed her third lactation. She is 
a crossbred cow (Dam. Shorthorn : Sire Friesian) and was born on the 
19th October, 1930. She calved her first calf on 12th May, 1933. In her 
first lactation she gave 0,494 lbs. of milk in 313 days. In her second 
lactation she gave 8,774 lbs of milk in 2f)4 days. She calved for the 
third time on the 3rd May, 1935, and has givem 11,618 lbs. of milk in 297 
days. This is equivalent to 4,150 okes or 14 okes per day. The butter 
fat (content in this lactation averaged 3.55% whi(‘h is equivalent to a 
yield of 412| lbs. of butter (147 okes) or nearly lOtbs. (3| okes) of butter 
per week. This yield is believed to be a record for Cyprus. 

Figures 2 and 3 show ewes being fed and milked in the specially- 
constriH'ted milking stands used at- Athalassa. 

The ewes soon become accustomed to them and learn to run up the 
sloping ])latfonn of their own a(a‘ord. After milking is completed the 
door on which tlie food box is attached is swung open and the ewe runs 
down the other platform. 

Reference; was made to this method of milking in an article on “ The 
Breeding and Managtmient of Sheep in CVprus which was published in 
the Cyprus Agricultural Journal, \o\. XXX, December, 1935. 



FiQ. b— Dam, Shorthorn : Sire Friesian, a Crossbred Cow. 
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Fig. 2. — ^Ewc8 fed at Athalassa. 



Fig. 3.— Eufes being milked in apeoiaily-oonatruoted Milking Stands. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST 

OF STALLIONS LK^ENSED FOR 
Nicosia Distbict. 

1936. 


Village 

Owner's name 


Heg, No 

Akaki 

Michael Th. Kafti 


29 

do. 

Elias M. Tsinga 


203 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 

Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Elea 

Rejeb Ahmed 


254 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lefka 

Yiangos G. Boyiadji 


20 

Lymbia 

. . Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 

Kyr. Constantinou 


33 

Mammari 

Sotiris loannou 


206 

Morphoii 

Vasilis T. Spanos 


IS 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicosia 

Haji (k)stas Haji Panayi 


62 

Philia 

Towlis Hara lam boil 


255 

Yeri 

Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 

Haralambos 8o])hokli 

LaKNACA OlSTRlCT. 


194 

Alaminos 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippoii 

Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 

Lefteris Towli 


225 

do. 

Gregoris Sava 


261 

Athienou 

Yiangos N. Kalapodlia 


22 

do. 

Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 

(bstas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

Kophinoii 

Hussein Handji Ibraliim 


209 

Voroklini 

Pa na vis Theoclosi 


106 

do. 

Haral. A. ('hapoulis 
Fama(jiista District. 


220 

Angastina 

Gavriel G. Kamenou 


260 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

I>emetris Kounallis 


208 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

Ayios Andronikos 

Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 

Cbnstantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Therapos Haji Michael 


256 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 


68 

Ephtakomi 

Ijoizos Hambaka 


219 

Famagusta 

Ibrahim Mehmet Kallika 


211 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gopie 


54 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Antoniou 


48 

Kondea 

Theooharis Alexandrou 


193 

do. 

Christos Hanni 


259 

Kouklia 

Mehmed H. Kokkinos 


215 

Lefkoniko 

. . Mehmed Salih 


38 
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Village 

Lefkoiuko 


Owner^a name 

Christos Haji Symeou 


itegf. No. 
41 

Leonarisso 


Chrysanthos Panayi 


66 

Lysi 


Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 


Artemis Haji Constandoura 


227 

Marathovouno 


Loukas Poutsaras 


43 

Melaixagra 


Kallis Kjrriakou 


60 

Milea 


Panayis Michael Pavli 


247 

do. 


Loizos Panayi 


267 

Ovgoroa 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


T2 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


246 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Demetris A. Maouris 


244 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


45 

do. 


Const, K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

do. 


Adamos Haji Theori 


226 

Rizokarpaso 


Panayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 


Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 


Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 


251 

Sotira 


Vasilis Demetri 


252 

Trikomo 


Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 


Christos Demetri 


101 

Vatili 


Andreas G. Iona 


80 

do. 


Yeoryis T. Haji Fisendzou 


88 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Anoyira 


Limassol District. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangel i 


119 

Ay. Amvrosios 


Panayis Michael 


223 

Ay. Phyla 


CostLs P. 8ilikiotis 


118 

Episkopi 


Bairam Mehmed 


131 

Erimi 


Stephanos Apostoli 


144 

Pakhna 


Theodores Evgeniou 


121 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Mesayitonia 


Demetris Karkallis 


117 

Amarketi 


Paphos District. 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


126 

Dhrousa 


Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kisaotierga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Phasli 


Hassan Tahir 


228 

Prodromi 

♦ • 

Avraamis Sava 

• • 

248 
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Village 

Ovmer's name 

Reg. No 

Steni 

CoBtis Pelekanides 

230 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constanti 

178 

Terra 

Mustafa Yusuf 

Kyrenia District. 

141 

Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 

147 

AHoraatoH 

(^hristalloii Michael i 

146 

do. 

Antonis Haji 1. Hanni 

150 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 

166 

Ayios YeoryioH 

Costis N. Spanou 

157 

Bollapais 

Savas K. 1). Jirkaji 

161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriadcs 

236 

Dhiorios 

(Iregoris Haji Miclmel 

148 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hiis.sein 

158 

Lapithos 

Rolyk. Panayioti 

99 

do. 

Artemis H. Proestos 

156 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

loaimis C^osti 

152 

Myrton 

Cleov. Stylianou 

149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 

232 


17/// March, I93r). 


JlOBERT J 


(liicf Veterinary Officer^ 


Jnspeefor of Nor 


Roe, 


'MC Breeding, 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Ohsfuvations at Rephesentativr Stations. 
l)R( RMHER, 1935. 


District 
ami Station 


NtOifsia JJistrirf : 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morphou 
Maktiicras ... 
Faouujuita Dial net 
Famagusta ... 
Akhyritou ... 
ttizoKarpaso 
Lefkoniko ... 
Larnaea IHatrtct : 
Larnaca 
Lefkara 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 
Saittas 
Trikoukkia... 
Alekhtora ... 
Pathos District : 
Raphos 
Rotis... ... 
Kyrenia Distrwt : 
Kyrenia 


|Slia<te teni])erature| 
Mean 


I 




t;‘ur> 

tiG.Ut) 


I G7.(K) 
! G7.9t) 


66.25 


ACk2(\ 




4tMK) 

r>t).77 


54.20 


cr 

ee a> 


Maxim I Minim. | ^ 5 


Rainfall 


OHH 

U.55 

2 00 

2 24 
l.liH 
.T14 
(MI’5 

1,2.5 

2.22 

1 ,.55 
2.4.} 

H.5H 

2.10 

2.G7 

2.04 


C 

a a K 


10 


10 

7 

II 

7 


11 

H 


14 

8 

13 


c <=> 


0.42 

0. 40 

1. G5 




2.5H 

2.40 

2.24 

4.G5 


0.82 I 3.77 

0.r>5 2.0G 

0.0.5 .5.30 

0.17 ! .3.10 


0.38 
0 (k5 

0.50 

0.G2 

1.8G 

0.40 

1.25 

0.51 


5.16 

5.31 

4.37 

2.02 

G.58 

4.95 

4.39 

3.61 

4.96 


^a<e.--Compiled from rotuma furnished by Public Works Department, 
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JANUARY, 1936. 


[Shade temperature; Rainfall 


District | Mean 

and Station ; 



Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nicosia District : j 

Nicosia ... ...| 

CAW 

44.:n 

Athalassa ' 

Morphou 

Makna'.ras 1 

Famagusta District : ] 
Famagusta ' 

CtlX,b 

44.-_'(; 

r)7.:i6 

4CM) 

Akhyritou I 

(i4.U» 

44.(KI 

Rizokarpnso 

Lefkonilco 

Laruaca District : 
Larnaca i 

G(UK) 

4(1.00 

Lefkara ! 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 

()5.55 

4(>.04 

Saittas 

Trikoukkia 

44.74 

:i(;.oo 

Alekhtora 

Paphos District : 

Paphos 

Polis 

Kyreuia District : 
Kyrenia 

1 (;4.ll 

i 

1 5010 


[ Total 
‘ inches 


Greatest 
fall in 
, one day 

Average 

for 10 
years 
inches 

»5 O 

1.22 

0 

O.HO 

3.:io 


0.8.0 

4 

0.73 

:4.07 


1.15 

7 

0.44 

2 80 


.TIO 


2.10 

5.34 

— 

4.90 

8 

1.45 

4.12 


2.H(; 

9 

0.74 

2.91 


9.:i7 

8 

5.(*)7 

565 


0.92 

4 

0.50 

3.22 


:i.07 

10 

I.GO 

5.13 


:i 70 

7 

1.76 

4.30 


:t.55 

1] 

2..47 

3.89 


^>..*17 

(‘) 

1.45 

5.62 


2.81 

5 i 

1.25 

5.78 


:i.24 

8 


4 05 


3.55 

11 

IMiO 

3.98 


1.4.4 

(; 

; 0.45 

3 34 1 


2.17 

12 

1 0.09 

1 4.57 1 
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FEBRUARY 1936. 


Nicosia District : 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morphou 
Maknaaras ... 
Famagusta District : 
Famagnsta ... 
Akhyritou ... 
Rizokaraaso 
LefkoiiiKo ... 
Lamaca District : 
Larnaca 
Lefkara 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 
Saittas 

Trikoukkia ... 
Alekhtora ... 

Paphos District : 
Paphos 

Polis. 

KyrenUi District ; 
Kyrenia 


62.00 

44.07 

l.O.'i 



14 

0.54 

2.87 



1.57 

7 

0.84 

2..58 

73.48 

43.83 

.3.13 

14 

0.78 

2.88 



(‘» 58 

0 

.3.20 

r>M 

05.80 

44.1(( 

1 K8 

10 

o.ri9 

.3.:i9 

62..30 

42..50 

1 82 

‘1 

0.01 

2.52 



2.02 

7 

0.70 

4.37 



1.99 

10 

0.71 

2.70 

04.00 

44.(K) 

2.14 

12 

0.94 

3.79 



2.40 

9 

0.85 

4.27 

04.41 

45.45 

3.20 

14 

o.(;o 1 

3.48 

- 


0.82 

11 

2.50 

0.28 

45.13 

.33.10 i 

8.80 1 

9 

1.45 

6.94 



4.01 

9 

0.74 

1 

4.48 



4.22 

11 

1 

1.20 

4.58 1 



4.29 

10 

I.IO 

4.08 j 

62.26 

49.23 

bMj 

15 

1.15 

5.52 1 


Nott * — Compiled from returns fumiahed by Public Works Department. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication sliould be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccejded inanuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price ‘6cp. per number, 
or by post 

Annual subscription payable in advance post free. Overseas 

subscription 18cp. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
Ah the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be rt^garded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

'riie following are the rates in force : — 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages — Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 112 0 
„ Half page „ ~ 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 10 words, 2.'?. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4/j. For every additional 8 words ^cp. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural JounuH, not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 


The ** Ontua Agricultural Journal ” is published in March, June, 
SeptMubcr and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st April, 1936. 


Riation 

SI fall 1(0) 

Jack Doolry Bull 

Bmd 

Atlialassa 

Corby Bridge . . 

No. 42 

(Spanish 'j 

. . No. 480 . . 

(Ambassador) 

Shortliorn 


Moleskiti 

No. 38 

. . No. 402 . . 

Crossbred 


Mazariu 

— 

No. 456 . . 

Kerry 


— 

— 

No. 469 . . 

(yy)rus 

Ay. Theodoros 

Pitchford 

No. 50 

. . No. 461 . . 

(\'prus 

Famagusta . . 

Friars Flutter. . 

No. 51 

. . No. 443 . . 

(Vprus 

Larnaea 

Lifeline 

No. 52 

. . No. 455 . . 

( -rossbred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher l^ord . . 

No. 54 

. . No. 468 . . 

( \vprus 

Limassol 

(Canterbury 

~ 

— 

— 

Morphou 

— 

No. 47 

— 

— 

Nicosia 

— 


. . No. 450 . . 

1 No. 454 . . 

( Vossbred 

Kerry 

Paphos 

Llvvynog's Model No. 41 

" 1 No. 4r)!> . . 

(Cyprus ’ 

Polis 

do. 

No. 49 

. . No. 451 . . 

Kerry 

Rizokarpaso. . 

— 

No. 45 

No. 4(>() . . 

Cvf)rns 

Vatili 

Waterkoseie . . 

No. 48 

. . No. 458 . . 

( 'Yprus 


Notea : 1. — There are also Boars at all the above stations except 
Nicosia, Morphou and Limassol and there are he-goats 
at all stations except Morphou and Limassol. 

2. — ^The Stallion at Limassol will travel to Evdhimou and back, 

that at Ayios Theodoros will travel to Rizokarpaso 
and back and that at Paphos to Polis and back, every 
month. 

3. — ^Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to hona fide 

applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
or Manager Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Agricultural Situation. 

The outstanding feature affecting the agricultural situation and outlook 
during the past quarter has been the heavy and continuous rains during 
May and the exceptionally cool weather in the early part of June. 

The rain for May is well above the average over an extended period 
of years for practically all parts of the Island and this unseasonal 
weather has had a disturbing effect on the agriculture of the Island. 
Considerable damage was caused to harvested cereals on the threshing 
floor and to sheaves lying in the fields and standing cereals were badly 
damaged by rust. The variations in temperature are likely to affect 
next season’s olive and citrus crops owing to the adverse effect at the time 
of flowering. Cherries and other stone fruits suffered from the excess 
of rains and the almond crop is poor. On the other hand all summer 
crops will benefit and the production of apples will be good. 

The prices for cereals reacted to the climatic conditions and the price 
of wheat soared to 5s. per kil6 but it is expected the price will drop when 
the delayed threshing continues and ample supplies of local grain come 
on to the market. 


Shipping Services for Citrus Fruits. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the Cyprus 
Shippers’ Association held on the 25th April, 1936 : — 

“ This Council considers that conditions of shipment of citrus fruit 
are not likely to be improved unless all Shippers of such fruit are 
prepared to join together to deal as a whole with Shipping 
Companies and to guarantee quantities for shipment. It, therefore, 
recommends that all shippers of oranges be called upon to join 
an Association of Orange Shippers, which should be a section of the 
Association for the purpose of securing better shipping service, 
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A Sub-Committee consisting of the Director of Agriculture, 
Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue and Mr. Zenon Pierides 
was appointed to deal with the proposal and on the 17th May a meeting 
was held at Famagusta which all exporters of citrus fruits were invited 
to attend. As a result of the Famagusta meeting a Committee was 
elected' consisting of Messrs. loannis Joannou, Prodromos Papadopoulos 
and loannis G. Marangos for drawing up the Rules of the proposed 
Association of Orange Shippers for consideration by the Cyprus Shippers 
Association. 


Inspection of Onions for Export. 

Regulations under the Agricultural Produce (Export) Law, 1933, 
providing for the inspection of onions before export are likely to be 
introduced at an early date. These regulations are based on the 
Agricultural Produce (Potato) Export Regulations, 1935, now in force. 

lie ♦ )|c 

Rural Extension Education. 

Mr. B. J. Weston, Superintendent of Agriculture, left Cyprus on the 
9th June, 1936, on vacation and duty leave. Mr. Weston will visit 
Macedonia for a short period to study the development made in Rural 
Extension Education there which the Near East Foundation have 
conducted for some years. 

Development of Trade with Palestine and Egypt. 

Mr. G. M. Pietroni, the Trade Development Officer, represented C^yprus 
at the Levant Fair at Tel -Aviv early in May. Mr. Pietroni returned to 
Cyprus via Egypt where he made investigations on the marketing of 
Cyprus products in Egypt. Various travel agencies were also visited 
with a view to stimulate further interest in Egypt to the advantages of 
Cyprus as a tourist and holiday resort. 


Agricultural Shows. 

An Agricultural, Animal and Industrial Sliow was held at Larnaca 
on the 31st May, 1936, on the occasion of the “ Kataklysmos ” festival. 

The new Municipal Market was opened by His Excellency the 
Governor during the period of the Show and Fair and these events 
attracted a considerable number of visitors to Larnaca. 

Forthcoming Shows during the year are : — 

8th September, 1936, Lysi Agricultural and Animal Show. 

4th, 5th and 6th October, 1936, Paphos District Agricultural 
Show to be held at Ktima. 

Proposals are also under consideration to hold Shows at Kyrenia, 
Morphou and Limassol, but the dates have not yet been fixed. The 
Larnaca Poultry Show will be held during December, 1936, and proposals 
ore under consideration for village fruit and vegetable shows at Kiti, 
Pervofia and Agros during the Autumn, 
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Award of Prizes to School Gardens for the School Year 1936-36 


The Colony prize for the best School Garden for the School Year was 
awarded to Anoyira School. Mr. Antonis Kontoyaiinis is the School- 
master who was in charge of the School during the year. 


District and Area prizes were 
follows : — 

awarded for the best two gardens as 

District or Area 

School 

Schoolmaster 

Nicosia 

Yerolakkos 

M. Mavromatis and others. 

,, 

Peristerona 

E. Sotiriou. 

Lefka 

Evrykhou 

I. Myrianthousis. 

Larnaca 

Agros 

M. Haji Georghiou and others. 


Per a Khorion 

Chr. Christodoulides. 

Famagusta 

Yialousa 

lacovos lacovides and others. 

5 » 

Ayios Nicolaos 

G. Avraam. 

Pa})hoH 

Ayios Therapon 

S. Stylianides. 

> > 

Y eroskipoH 

A. Dinglis and others. 

Kyrenia 

Myrtou 

N. Zembilas. 

Trikoukkia 

Phini 

H. Pantelis. 


Locust Campaign. 

The first centres for the purchase of locusts were opened on 30th March 
and the last centres were closed on 23rd May. For ])art or the whole 
of this period centres were open at twelve villages. The total quantity 
of locusts destroyed was 24,746 okes, compared with 3,774 okes last year 
and 162,219 okes in 1927. 

The occurrence of the Moroccan locust, known as the true locust ” 
was considerably greater than last year, and the occurrence of the Italian 
locust, known as “ tsakracrida,” was very much greater, and several 
species of grasshoppers were also very abundant. 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

With effect from the January-March, 1936, issue of the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute this publication will be published by the Im})erial 
Institute itself. The general format of the Bulletin remains unchanged 
but some improvements in the scope of the Bulletin have been eft'ected 
with a view to appealing to a wider circle of readers. More space will 
be devoted to. the various aspects of the work of the Institute which will 
include the results of the more import;ant laboratory investigations, 
articles and notes on plant and animal products and a record of developments 
in the Public Exhibition Galleries and Cinema of the Institute. An 
important feature will be the section on subjects of mineral interest. The 
price has been reduced to 28. M. per number, by post 2^. 9d. (annual 
subscription 10«. post fi:ee|. 
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Serioultural Notes. 

Prodvjdion of Silk Coccoons, 

Generally the rearing of silkworms seems to have been satisfactory. 
Although the weather during the last days of rising in some areas was 
rainy and wet, still owing to precautions taken by the rearers as 
instructed by the travelling agricultural officers the damage owing to 
diseases, and especially to Flasherie and Grasserie which are favoured 
by damp weather, was very little. 

In many places lack of mulberry leaves was experienced and rearers, 
some of whom had uprooted a good number of mulberry trees, were 
obUged to buy leaves at 1-1 per oke to feed their silkworms. On 
account of the depressed prices of the cocoons at present this system 
does not pay and rearers are advised to hatch out only such a quantity 
of silkworm eggs as they can be sure of feeding with their own mulberry 
leaves. 

New cocoons appeared in the market after the 10th May and were 
purchased by merchants at L<if. per oke. Owing to the low prices a very 
small quantity will be offered to the market, the larger quantity being 
reeled for domestic use. 

The total production of cocoons in Cyprus this year is estimated at 
100,000 okes approximately. 

)|c s|( 4c He 4! 

Demonstrational Silkworm Rearing in Oirla* Schools. 

Demonstrational silkworm roarings have been carried out in 144 
girls’ schools in various parts of the Island, and the schoolmistresses 
and schoolgirls engaged in the feeding and care of the worms, and the 
girls followed the various stages from the hatching of the silkworm eggs 
to the production of the cocoons. 

Many rearers visited the demonstrational rearings in their villages and 
saw the improved methods of hatching and rearing the worms. 

Cocoons produced from these rearings are much better in quality than 
those produced by the old methods and many persons who were trained 
in these improved methods while at school now follow these methods in 
their own rearings. 

4c He 4c 4c He He He 

Statement showing the number of mulberry trees 3 years old and over, 
in each District for the last five years. 


District 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Nicosia 

76,816 

85,014 

. . 89,986 

92,460 . 

. 97,166 

Larnaca 

30,343 . 

. 40,120 

. . 45,161 . 

. 49,687 . 

. 53,802 

Limassol 

33,512 . 

. 37,047 

. . 38,890 . 

. 43,628 . 

. 46,143 

Famagusta . 

120,930 . 

. 123,991 

. . 125,984 . 

. 127,373 . 

. 126,092 

Paphos 

82,616 . 

. 87,297 

. . 88,353 . 

. 86,779 . 

. 82,978 

Kyrenia 

128,425 . 

. 127,616 

. . 124,676 . 

. 117,666 . 

. 116,106 

Total 

472,640 . 

. 601,085 

..513,890 . 

.616,382 . 

. 620,286 
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Irrigation in Cyprus. 

By a. Pitcairn, Assistant Director of Agriculture. 

Introduction. 

Irrigation is of considerable economic importance to Cyprus and the 
growing of crops by irrigation has been practised in the Island since 
ancient times. In the coastal and central plain areas the climate is 
arid in character and the average monthly rainfall of these areas for a 
period of ten years, which is illustrated below shows that the rainfall 
is distributed over the winter months with practically no rain during the 
hot summer months. 


x: 



TO Years 1025 . 1034 

This seasonal distribution of the rains permits the practice of a system 
of dry farming and such crops as cereals, beans, vetches, olives, almonds, 
vines and other crops are produced in considerable quantities. With the 
application of more modem and scientific methods of agricultural 
practices the yield of the crops produced by dry farming would be increased 
and the possibilities of crop failures in years of drought or during season 
when the distribution of the rainfall is unfavourable would be lessened. 
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Where irrigation water is available more intensive methods of farming 
are practised and a wider range of crops are produced. Without irrigation 
it would not be possible to produce in ( Cyprus such crops as citrus fruits 
and most of the fodder and summer crops which are now grown. 

Owing to the number of crops which can be produced by dry farming 
being limited, irrigation is necessary for the needs and development of 
the Island but there are many areas where irrigation water is not available 
and there are also lands which arc unsuitable for development under 
irrigation, therefore, further progress in agriculture in C\yprus lies in 
improving the existing system of dry farming and supplementing it by 
irrigation farming wherever it is possible. 

The value of water to be used for irrigation purposes depends upon the 
(piantity of solids contained in solution in it. This c;an only be dc^tcTinined 
by analysis and in view of the great variation in the quantity of soluble 
salts found in the irrigation waters of Cyprus it is desirable that supplies 
should be analysed. 

If unsuitable irrigation waters ar(‘ avoided it is rarely that soils in 
(Cyprus become brackish. The nature of the soil, natural drainage and 
amount of winter rainfall all combine to prevent an accumulation of 
Sodium salts. 


Sources of Irrigation Water. 

The main sources of water supplies for irrigating crops in Cv])rus are 
derived from perennial springs, mountain springs and streams, wells, 
chains of wells and storages reservoirs. 

(^rops and agricultural lands an' also irrigated in w inter by eonvc'Ving 
to the fields silt laden flood waters from torrents in river heels and water 
courses. 

The capacity of the large perennial springs such as the Kythn'a and 
Lapithos supplies practically never varies during the year or from year to 
year. Supplies from mountain streams in years of normal rainfall arc 
usually sufficient to supply the needs of the cultivators holding the water 
rights for the production of summer crops but these supplies diminish 
considerably towards the end of summer. The replenishment of well 
water supplies in Cyprus depends mainly on the annual rains and quantity 
of snowfall on the mountains in winter. During seasons of drought or 
following winters of shortage of rainfall the underground water su])plies 
are often considerably dejileted. Silt laden supplies depend entirely on the 
seasonal rainfall and can only be utilized irregularly as climatic conditions 
permit. 

The supplies from pereimial springs and mountain springs and streams 
are mostly used by the village communities in the neighbourhood of these 
sources. In some cases these supplies are not developed to the best 
advantage owing to any attempts to improve the distribution of the water 
being hampered by the existence of ancient water rights. Efforts are 
made from time to time to improve on the utilization of this kind of 
supply with a view to bringing an increased area under irrigation by more 
economical use of the water. 
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Most of the irrigation water used in Cyprus is derived from wells on 
private properties. Wells are cither circular or squared and the sides 
lined according to the nature of the well and means to be employed to raise 
the water to the surface. 

Chains of wells are made by sinking a number of wells at regular 
intervals, linking up the wells underground by tunnels, and bringing the 
water to the surface by gravitation. In some places chains of wells 
extend to a distance of over two miles and the capacity of a chain of wells 
may be as much as 650,000 gallons of water per day. 

Owing to the varied character of the geological formation of Cyprus 
the possibilities of finding underground water is probl(unatic;al in many 
areas. A few years ago the Government organized a systematic scheme for 
drilling for water by portable well drilling machines. A number of valu- 
able irrigation supplies were found and the success in this venture has 
stimulated interest by private enterprise in the search for underground 
supplies. 

There arc throe irrigation storage reservoirs which arc situated in the 
eastern Mesaoria. These reservoirs which were constructed by Govern- 
ment along with certain other irrigation works between the years 1899 and 
1901 are at Kouklia, Akhyritou and Syngrasi. The object of the Mesaoria 
scheme was to impound sur})lus flood water from the Pedias and other 
rivers for irrigation purposes and to reclaim swampy lands. Large 
areas of swampy land were reclaimed anti converted into agricultural 
land but the irrigation scheme was not, altogether a success mainly on 
account of the irregularity and insufficiency of the supply due to failure 
to collect sufficient water in years of drought and difficulties in controlling 
the flood waters during years of ample rainfall. Although the three 
reservoirs in their ]jresent form are designed to command an area of 
approximately 12,000 acres they are used on a very modified scale for 
irrigation purposes and not more than 4,000 acres are likely to be irrigated 
in any one year. 

Irrigation by conveying silt laden flood water from river beds during 
the winter rains fulfils two purposes : — 

(a) Irrigating cereals and other winter crops following spells of 
drought. 

(d) Flooding fallow fields in preparation for planting summer crops 
especially cotton, melons and water melons. 

This practice especially for the latter purpose plays an important part 
in the agriculture of Cyprus and besides its value from an irrigation point 
of view it has a most beneficial effect on the land. This system of irrigation 
has been practised from time immemorial and traces of ancient dams, 
canals and water channels are still evident. The Venetian system for 
controlling the flood water in the river Tremithias at Kiti village in 
Lamaca District is still in existence, A new dam has been built on the 
site of the old Venetian dam and several other new dams have been 
constructed. 

Besides the above sources of supplies of irrigation water efforts have 
been made to form storage reservoirs in natural depressions in mountain 
valleys but at present no important projects of this nature or any other 
important source of irrigation supplies have been developed. 
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Extent of Ibrigation. 


During the year 1935 the estimated area of irrigated and unirrigated 
croi)s produced in Cyprus were : — 



Area planted 

Remarks 

Kind of Crop 

Irrigated 

Uiurrigated 


donums 

donums 


Wheat . . 

— 

573,250 

When }K)K8ible wheat 
fields are irrigated 
by silt laden flood 
waters. 

Barley 

— 

346,869 


Oats . , 

— 

35,912 


Maize 

1,107 

— 


Favetta 

— 

18,217 


Vetches 

— 

171,440 


Broad beans 


14,645 

One or two winter 
irrigations given 

before crop leaches 
maturity. 

Potatoes 

12,329 

6,165 

Two crops grow each 
year winter cro}> 
irrigated according 
to season. Sum- 
mer crop dcp(‘ndent 
upon irrigation. 

( bttoii 

10,739 

32,217 


Sesame 

— 

7,076 


Cumin 

— 

12,878 


Onions 

2,758 1 

1,379 


Tomatoes . . 

2,073 

1,036 


Other vegetables .. 

9,695 


Includes colocasia, 

beans, cauliflowers, 
etc. 

Citrus 

11,700 

— 


Other fruit trees . . 

2,671 

220 

Includes pomegra- 

1 nates and deciduous 
fruits. 


63,072 

1,221,294 

1 

1 


The irrigated areas referred to in the above and subsequent returns 
are crops irrigated from perennial water supplies. Fields irrigated by 
silt laden flood waters and cultivated land under vines, olives, carobs 
and almonds are not included. 
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The percentage of irrigated crops dejjendent entirely upon irrigation 
to non-irrigated crops of the total area under cultivation in 1935 was only 
some 4.5%. New areas of irrigable lands are being developed as irrigation 
water supplies become availaVde especially for the development of citrus 
production. 

The irrigation of winter crops by directing winter flood waters and 
surplus spring water is carried out extensively and at least some 10% 
of the cultivated area receives one or two irrigations in this manner. 

The approximate percentage of areas of land irrigated in (Cyprus from 
the principal sources of supply are : — 


Source 


Area under irrigation 
donums 


% of total 


Perennial springs and 
streams . . 

Wells 

Chains of wells 
Reservoirs 


18,000 

28,000 

5.000 

2.000 


33.9% 

52.8%, 

9.4% 

3.9% 


Machinery and appliances for making Irrigation Water 

AVAILABl.E FROM WeLLS. 

The various types of water lifts in use in Cyprus for raising water from 
wells may be classified as follows : — 

(a) Hand lifts adapted to lift water from a depth up to 25 feet ; 

{b) Lifts operated by animal power for raising water from a depth 
up to 70 feet ; 

(r) Windmills for lifting water from wells up to 100 feet deep ; 

(d) Pumps and engines for shallow, medium and deep wells. 

Hand types of water lifts ai^e not used to a great extent for raising 
water for irrigation purposes in Cy})rus, In some areas the ShadoflF, 
locally known as the Katia or Zygoiiri. is used on shallow wells not 
exceeding a depth of 25 feet for irrigating vegetable fields not more than 
one donum in extent. The Cyprus Shadoff consists of two wooden y)osts 
about 3 feet apart with a horizontal piece of wood joining the top to 
which is suspended a lever made from a tretJ bram^h. A forked tree 
stump is often used as the main post, (hi one end of the lever a stone 
weight is attached while from the end over the well a bucket or receptacle 
for raising the water is lowered into the well by a rope. This type of 
water lift is operakid by one or two persons. 

Water Wheels . — ^The most common method of raising water for 
irrigation in Cyprus is by the Persian water wheel locally known as an 
alakati. This type of water lift is eminently suitable for the small 
peasant proprietor who has an adequate well water supply at a depth of 
not more than 70 feet. The cost of maintenance of this type of water 
lift is practically negligible and the complete installation is made locally 
at a cost not exceeding £15. The wheel is operated by animal power, and 
the only maintenance expense is the supply of a small quantity of 
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lubricants for the bearings. If the installation is properly worked and the 
mineral contents of the water does not affect the iron the life of the 
appliance is approximately 25 years. The capacity of a Cyprus Persian 
wheel with seventy buckets is 1,800 gallons per hour and the approximate 
area which can be irrigated from the supply of an alakati is 6 donums. 

In bygone days the alakati was completely made of wood but the 
various parts are now made of iron. In view of the importance of the 
alakati for irrigation in Cyprus the following description of the Cyprus 
locally-made Persian wheel is fully illustrated by a series of photographs. 
The description is prepared from a print drawn to scale by the Public 
Works Department and the photographs were kindly lent by Mr. Ramsay, 
Water Engineer, and Mr. Toundjian, of the Public Works Department. 

The power pole is attached to a timber bearing fixed between two 
stone pillars and holding the horizontal wheel or skeleton drum in position. 
The horizontal wheel is four feet in diameter with 32 teeth approximately. 

A vertical wheel also with 32 teeth approximately is adjusted over the 
well. A drum is rivetted to the vertical wheel and the water is raised in 
buckets attached to an endless chain which passes over the drum and 
deposits the water in the section of the drum directly underneath the 
bucket, the water then passes out through a discharge casting into a 
channel. The drum has a truncated cone centre 22" in diameter at the 
larger end and 6" in diameter at the smaller end. It is divided into 9 
sections which are completely isolated and each section allows the water 
to pass through the discharge casting which is divided into 9 corresponding 
sections. When the wheel is operating a rapid outflow of water is 
obtained without any risk of returning the water to the well. A lever 
is adjusted at the side of the vertical wheel for preventing the drum 
reversing when the animal stops. 

WiTidmilU , — Raising water from wells by windmill is popular In 
many parts of Cyprus. This type of equipment is usually found installed 
in the grounds of private dwelling-houses for supplying water to irrigate 
the garden or in small fruit gardens 4 to 5 donums in extent. In the dry 
season there is usually enough wind of sufficient velocity to keep U]) the 
supply of water but an adequate storage tank is necessary to keep a reserve 
supply of water in hand. 

The type of windmill in use in (Cyprus is of modern construction with 
a vertically fitted wheel on a 40' tower. The initial cost of this type of 
equipment is rather high for the relatively small area which can be irrigated 
and this kind of lift has gradually been replaced by pumps and engines. 

The cost and capacity of a windmill depends mainly on the size of the 
wheel and the following figures are given as an approximate guide : — 


Size of wheel 

Approximate pricc38 

I 

Capacity of water per hour 

8 feet 

From £37 

1,000 approximately 

10 

; „ £60 

2,000 

12 

: „ £65 

3,000 

14 „ 

£76 

4,000 
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Power Pumps . — The centrifugal pump driven either by electric 
motor or internal combustion engine is the type most favoured by the 
local farmer. 

Only in exceptional instances, however, does the quantity of water 
available necessitate the installation of a pump having a delivery pipe 
greater than 3" diameter. 

Vertical plunger pumps, generally single acting, having one or more 
plungers have also a considerable following amongst the farmers, but as 
they are generally of greater initial c ost and require greater attention 
they are being gradually supplanted by the more easily installed and 
operated centrifugal. 

In many of the areas where Government artesian borings have 
revealed supplies of such quantity and at such depths as to effectively 
})reclude the adoption of either of the above types of pump, proprietors 
have installed the turbo deep well unit having a delivery rate as high as 
150 tons (33,600 gallons) per hour and driven by an internal combustion 
engine. 


Storage and Conveyance or Water. 

Storage tanks are required when the capacity of the alakati, windmill 
or power pump is less than 10,000 gallons per hour. These tanks are 
usually constructed of stone and their size depends upon the area to be 
irrigated and type of lifting installation. 

The average size of a stone storage tank for a 6-donum holding is 
approximately 14' X 14' X 4'. The cost of building a tank of this size 
is approximately £25. 

When it is desired to pump the water direct to the land, a branch 
channel leads the water to the irrigation channels instead of direct to the 
tank. 

Storage accommodation is not usually provided for the perennial 
and chain of wells supplies as there is usually a sufficient flow of water 
from these sources for the irrigation purposes demanded from them and 
large storage reservoirs to economize in the use of these supplies or bring 
greater areas under irrigation have not yet been established. The surplus 
of these supplies is usually diverted into a river bed through which it 
returns to the underground supplies again. 

Most of the water controlled by Irrigation Divisions in Cyprus from 
perennial and chain of wells supplies is conveyed to the cultivators in 
open earth channels and ditches. 

Where waiier is pumped to lands supplied by irrigation water from 
wells concrete channels are used to convey the water from the storage 
tank to the boundaries of the irrigable fields. The cost of constructing 
concrete chaimels depends upon the size of the channel. 
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The following are approximate figures for three different sizes : — 
Size of channel Cost per foot 

W wide X 12'" deep 
10" „ X 8" „ 

8" „ X 6" „ 

The water in most of the recently established citrus groves owned 
by Jewish settlers is conveyed by underground concrete pipes. This 
syste^, including value of the concrete pipes, opening for the outlet of 
the water and laying down the pipes cost at present approximately 
4c^. per foot. 


6cp. 7 paras 
4cjj, 13 „ 

3cp. 1 para 


Water Rights and Legislation. 

The legislation at present in force providing for the control of 
irrigation water is governed by the Government Waterworks Law, 1928, 
the Irrigation Law, 1931, and the Wells Law, 1896. 

The Government Waterworks Law 1928 which repeals the Irrigation 
Law, 1897, provides for — 

(a) All underground water (including second water) for which no 

measures have hitherto been taken enabling such water to be 
brought or raised to the surface or to run on to the surface ; 

(b) All water running to waste from any river, spring, stream or 

watercourse ; 

(c) All other waste water ; 

to be the property of the Government and written permission is required 
from the Commissioner of the District before any water as above described 
can be utilized. 

All water in any river, spring, stream or watercourse, whether subject 
to private rights or otherwise in respetjt of which any waterwork is 
undertaken, shall after making necessary provision for private rights 
as provided for in the Law becomes the property of the Government. 

In this Law provision is also made whereby Government has powers 
to take, store or divert water to construct waterworks, acquire land 
and remove obstructions. 

If prior to the commencement of the undertaking, it appears that 
existing rights are likely to be affected injuriously in any way by the 
carrying out of any waterworks, Water Commissioners are appointed 
to enquire into the nature and extent of the injury to the water rights 
affected. 

The construction of wells is provided for under the construction of 
Buildings, Streets and Wells on Arazi Miri6 Law 1927. Under this Law 
provision is made whereby no well shall be sunk or constructed on lands 
of the Arazi Miri4 category without first obtaining a permit from the 
Commissioner of the District in which such well is to be sunk or 
constructed. Practically all land in Cyprus comes under the category 
of Arazi Miri6 which is State land, the ownership of which is held under 
title deed. Existing wells and water rights are safeguarded under 
the WeUs Law, 189fi, 
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The Irrigation Law, 1931, provides for the formation of irrigation 
divisions with or without Government aid for the following purposes : — 

(а) The construction, improvement, maintenance or repair of any 
irrigation works lying wholly or in part within the lands of a 
village or group of 'Plages ; 

(б) The protection of common waters or watercourses and for the 

regulation of the use thereof ; 

(c) The maintenance of the water rights of the proprietors. 

This Law repeals the Irrigation and Water Law, 1887, and includes 
all works undertaken or constructed under the provisions of the Law 
repealed. The provisions of the law does not apply to water rights held 
by registered title or ab antique possession without the consent of the 
holders of such possession or the majority of the proprietors. 

• 

Conclusion. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the present position in regard to 
irrigation in Cyprus. No rapid strides have been made in recent years 
in irrigation development but there is a tendency on the part of 
oultivators to improve on their old established customs and to introduce 
methods which research in irrigation have proved to be more 
advantageous. Engineering investigations have been made from time 
to time and numerous projects for accelerated development in irrigation 
have been submitted to Government for consideration but owing to the 
conditions under which the Cypriot peasant farmer works his land, it 
has not yet been possible to embark on any large scale organized scheme 
by which the peasants could purchase adequate and assured water 
supplies. 

Considerable progress has been made in exploiting water supplies 
on private properties and necessary steps are taken to instruct the 
cultivators in projer methods of raising, storage, conveyance, ap})lication 
and duty of water. 
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Citrus Wastage Trials, 1936. 

By R. M. Nattrass, (Hovemwent Mycologist, 

1. Demonstration of Careful Handling. 

Although it is a well-known and accepted fact that wastage of citrus 
fruit during transit to distant markets is caused in the first instance by 
injuries to the fruit during picking and subsequent handling, it was 
considered that a practical demonstration of the benefits of careful 
handling would do much to impress all engaged in the citrus export 
industry of the necessity for exercising the utmost care during the 
picking and packing of the fruit. 

A small trial was arranged with the co-operation of Mr. A. Panaretos, 
Agricultural Officer, Famagusta, to be carried out on the fruit in the 
groves of the Government Experimental Citrus Station. 

Five cases of fruit were picked by unskilled labourers in the way 
usually practised in the groves. The fruit was transported in baskets 
by motor-lorry to the packing shed and wilted for 7 days in a heap 
6 to 8 fruits deep in accordance with the usual custom. The fruit was 
then wrapped and cased by skilled packers in a commercial packing house. 

With the carefully picked fruit the pickers were equipped vith locally- 
made cotton gloves, they were specially instructed to exercise special 
care in the use of the clippers and in every instance the stalk was clipped 
a second time before the fruit was placed in the collecting basket. The 
subsequent handling of the fruit resembled that of the control lot except 
that wilting was done in a layer two deep for the same period of 7 days, 
and until it was wrapped the fruit, was handled at every stage with 
gloves. It was found that the wearing of a glove on one hand only was 
necessary for wrapping the fruit and that once accustomed to the feel 
it did not seriously afiect the speed of the work. 

The cases were transported by rail to Nicosia and placed in store for 
a further period of 23 days, i,e. 30 days from the time of picking, louring 
this period the temperature of the store remained fairly constant at 60®F. 

The cases were opened on 6th Marcli and counts made of sound and 
wasted fruit with the following results 

Total No. of fruits Wasted fruits. W astage. 

Careful handling 902 .. 15 .. 1.6 

Control 772 .. 66 .. 8.5 

It is considered that injury to the fruit during picking and handling 
is caused largely by the points of the eli[)pers bruising the fruit ; by 
badly cut stalks projecting from the fruit, and by the thumb nails of 
pickers and packers. 

The above preliminary trial demonstrates that wastage can be 
considerably reduced by the exercise of due care and simple precautions. 

2. Chemical Treatment of Fruit and Wrappers. 

The preliminary trials carried out in the 1934-1935 season (2) 
showed that treatment of the fruit with “ Shirlan,'’ which iiad previously 
given good results in South Africa (1), and the use of wrappers 
impregnated with iodine showed considerable promise and warranted 
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a further trial. It was also necessary to ascertain the effect of such 
treatments on fruit arriving in Europe before further recommendations 
to the Cyprus producers could be made, and arrangements were made 
with the Secretary of the Cyprus Information Office in London, for 
experimentally treated fruit to be examined on its arrival at C^ovent 
Garden Market. 

In previous consignments heavy losses had occurred through (contact 
wastage, and it was considered that a more efficient method of isolating 
individual fruits or layers might do much to check this form of wastage. 
The two methods tried were the use of cellophane wrappers and the 
placing of a sheet of grease proof paper between eacdi layer of fruit. 

The iodine wrappers were prepared in the laboratory and as in the 
previous preliminary trial were impregnated with a solution made 
from the formula given by Tomkins (3). Each wrapper contained 
approximately 0.0127 grammes of iodine. The wrap])ers were kept in 
air-tight containers until used. The “ Shirlan ” solution used was of 
1 per cent, strength of “ Shirlan HB.” 

The fruit for the whole of this trial was picked from the same grove 
in Famagusta under ordinary commercial conditions on 5th F'c'bruarv 
and was transported directly after picking to the packing shed, there 
being no adequate provision for wilting in the groves. 

The Shirlan ” treated fruit was dipped immediately after arrival 
at the packing shed, the time of immersion being approximately half 
a minute. It was then spread out in a layer two deep and after twenty- 
four hours the fruit had dried with little signs of any deposit. It was 
left in situ for a further six days for wilting. 

The fruit for the rest of the trial w^as wilted for seven days and was 
graded, wrapped and cased on 11th February. 

One portion of the trial w as transported by rail to Nicosia and kept 
in store for a period of 25 days and was examined on bth March— 31 days 
after picking. 

The consignment to 0ov(‘nt Garden Market w^as shipped on S.S. 
Destro on 13th F'ebriiarv and arrived in London on 2bth February. 
The fruit was examined in Messrs. Margetsons’ warehouse the 
following day. 

The following report was received on the condition of the fruit and 
the amount of wastage present : 

“ Little waste was found in the fruit wrappetl with iodised wrappers, 
which produced no ill effect on the appearance and consistency of the 
fruit. 

"V^’astage was heavy in the cellophane wrapped fruit. The cellopliane 
caused excessive sw'eating and did not check contact wastage. 

The ‘ Shirlan ’ treated fruit showed the best results. It was reported 
that ‘ the sound oranges were of excellent appearance and it w as 
impossible to detect by look or smell that they had been treated in any 
way. The wrappers were perfectly clean.’ 

The sheets of grease proof paper betw een the layers of fruit did pot 
check contact wastage. 
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CoTungnmmt ex S.8, “ Destro,'' March, 1936. 


Treatment 

No of 
cases 

Total No. 
of fruits 

1 No. of 
waste 

Percentage 
of waste 

Iodised wrappers 
' Shirlan ' 

20 

2,991 

117 

3.91 

5 1 

702 

27 

3.84 

Cellophane wrappers 

Grease proof pa{)er between 

14 

i 

2,282 

342 

16.00 

layers 

' 40 

6,282 

1,139 

18.10 


Tn thiH consignment no counts were made of any controls but the 
wastage on 477 cases was 40 cases or 8.37 per cent. Wastage of fruit 
from other consignments varied from 10 per cent, to 24 per cent. 

The cellophane wrappers and grease proof pa|:)er appeared to have 
increased the amount of wastage. 

The following figures were obtained on examination of the check 
consignment in Nicosia : — 


Treatment 

No. of 

OOHPS j 

i Total No. 
of fruit 

No. of 
waste 

P(*rcentage 
of waste 

‘ Shirlan ’ 

8 

1,021 

25 

2.4 

Iodised wrappers , . 

10 

1,412 

40 

2.8 

Cellophane wrappers 

10 

1,264 

162 

12.8 

Control . . . . . . 

10 

1 

1,372 

106 

7.6 


It will be seen that these results agree closely with the figures 
obtained from the consignment to Co vent Garden. The effect of grease 
proof paper between the layers of fruit was not tried in this consignment 
but the cellophane wrapped fruit showed an increase of wastage over the 
controls. The sound fruit in the cellophane wraj)pers presented a turgid 
and fresh appearaiu^e more attractive than any of the treated or (control 
fruits. It appeared from the moist condition of the cellophane that 
excessive sweating was induced by this kind of wrapper and that 
conditions favourable to the development of waste were present.'' 

Second Trial, 1935-1936 Season. 

In view of the satisfactory report received of the “ Shirlan " treatment 
and iodised wrappers it was decided to send a further and somewhat 
larger consignment of fruit with these two treatments to Covent Garden. 
It was anticipated that later in the season the amount of wastage would 
tend to increase and so provide a better test of the value of the treatment. 

It will be seen below, however, that the wastage in the control was 
less than in the previous consignment. This may be accounted for by 
the fruit being mostly of the thin-skinned round varieties of the larger 
counts which under Cyprus conditions are not so liable to wastage as the 
thick-skinned oval types. 

In this trial fruit was picked on 29th March, treated with “ Shirlan 
on 31st March, graded, wrapped and cased on 3rd and 4th April. The 
controls and iodised wrapped fruits were part of the same picking and 
>vere graded, wrapped and cased at the same tim^, 
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The Shirlan ” solution was a 1 per cent. Shirlan ” water soluble 
powder with ,25 per cent. “Agral” added. About 100 fruits were 
dipped at a time in large wicker baskets and they were handled by 
workers wearing gloves. After draining the fruit was spread in layers 
two deep. 

The iodised wrappers were impregnated with a slightly stronger 
solution than in the previous trial, each papt»r containing approximately 
0.015 grammes of iodine. 

The fruit was 8hi])ped on the S.S. City of hnncmter on Bth April and 
arrived in London on 22nd April. 

The fruit was unloaded and examined on 27th and 29th April, with 
the following results : — 


Treatment 

N(». nf 

eases 

i 

Total No. 1 
of fruits i 

No. of 
waste 

Percentage 
of waste 

“ Shirlan- Agra 1 ” . . 

23 

3,024 ; 

16 

0.44 

Iodised WTappers . . 

10 

L47H 1 

9 

0.61 

(kmtrol 

10 

1,622 

41 

•2.53 


As a preliminary trial three cases of fruit were wrapped in cellophane 
wrappers coated wit h the sanu' amount of iodine as the paper wrappers. 

No wasted fruit- was found in any of these cases. The report also 
stated that neither the “Shirlan” treatment nor the iodised vTappers 
affected the selling qualities of the fruit one way or the other. 

A portion of the trial was as in the previous trial transported to 
Nicosia, kept in store and opened on Ist May, with the following results : — 


Treatment , 

No. of 
eases 

1 Total No. 
i of fruits 

No. of 
wast(‘ 

1 Percentage 
' of waste 

“ Shirlan-Agral ” . . 

5 

778 

3 

0.38 

Iodised w rappers . . , . 

4 

594 

9 

1.50 

( Control 

.5 

774 

32 j 

4.10 

Iodised Cellophane wrap- 
pers 1 


' 80 

j 

1 

1 


Control j 

— 

! 39 

i 

j 1 

2.50 


In both portions of this trial both “Shirlan” and iodine showed a 
reduction of wastage over the control and “Shirlan” again showed a 
superiority over iodine and a greater superiority than in the earlier trial. 
This may be accounted for by the better technique of dipping, involving 
less damage to the fruit, and the incorporation of a wetting agent with 
the dip. 

The incorporation of a fungicide in cellophane wrappers seems worthy 
of further experiment. 

From these trials it appears that until such times as refrigerated ships 
and precooling plants are available a form of “ Shirlan ” dip may be 
recommended to reduce the heavy losses at present occurring, especially 
in the early consignments when the whole voyage has to be made with 
plosed hatches. Later in the season inost of the voyage is made with 
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open hatches which doubtless accounts in part for the reduction of wastage 
in these consignments. 

Acknowledgments and thanks are due to Messrs. N. P. Lanitis & Co., 
for allowing the trials to be carried out on oranges shipped by them and 
for giving every facility in connection with treatments and packing, to 
Mr. A. Panaretos for invaluable assistance throughout and to Mr. Butler, 
Chief Grader and Inspector of Produce, and his staff for arragements for 
stowage on board, and especially to the Secretary of the Cyprus 
Government Information Office in London, for submitting reports on the 
condition of the consignments on arrival. 

(1) Bates, G. R., “Wastage during the 1932 Export Season.” 
The British South Africa (by., Mazoe Citrus Experimental 
Station. Publication No. 2, c. 1933. 

(2) Nattrass, R. M., “ Prevention of Wastage of Citrus Fruit in 
Transit.” Cyprus Agricultural Journal ^ XXX, pp. 84-87, 1935. 

(3) Tomkins, R. G., “ Iodised Wraps for the Prevention of Rotting 

of Fruit.” J. Fornol, XII, 4, pp. 311-320, 1934. 


Topping and Suckering of Vines. 

Topping of the vine is carried out during the summer season and is 
often referred to as summer pruning of the vine. Topping is carried out 
by vinegrowers in (Cyprus on a fairly extensive scale especially in Paphos 
iJistrict, but usually it is done in such a way that it is more detrimental 
to the vine than beneficial. 

The object of topping is to strengthen the growth of the young shoots 
and make them more resistant to the effect of wind damage, it also provides 
shade to the grapes by the formation of extra leaves which protect 
the fruit from the hot sun. The practice of topping is done by removing 
a portion of the shoots at the tip by pinching with the thumb and finger 
or by using a knife. It is important that the operation is done at the 
right season. Some growers carry out the operation with a view to 
securing a second flowering as the first crop is usually damaged by 
Eudemis. It is desirable that this practice should cea^e and it is 
advisable that growers practise topping more ludiciously and at the 
proper time. By topping at the time of opening of the blossom, coulure 
or dropping of the flowers may be prevented. If topping is done earlier, 
secondary or auxiliary shoots will develop to the detriment of the setting 
of the flowers, if done later, couhtre will not be prevented but the 
development of the already formed berries will be assisted. 

Topping is usually advantageous at the time of the commencement 
of flowering. Vines lacking in vigour or suffering from insufficient 
moisture should not be topped as the operation may weaken the vine. 
Vigorously growing vines or vines growing in moist soils benefit by topping. 
Excessive or too late topping is detrimental to the vine and the grapes 
owing to the period of growth of the vine being prolonged. Late topping 
also lowers the sugar content of the grape. 

Suckering is the practice of removing all suckers or growth which 
appear around the stem of the vine. By the removal of the superfluous 
growth the development of the remainder of the vine is assisted and the 
vine becomes more vigorous and productive. Suckering should be don^ 
often as necessary during the season, 
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Potato Trials. 

The following summary of a (i) Report on Potato variety trials 1934-35, 
published in the Journal of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 
is published for the information of readers of this Journal in view of the 
local custom of using ordinary large size ware potatoes for “ seed.’’ 

Part I of the Report deals with the effect of size of “ seed ” on the 
yields of the larger grades of ware potatoes and it is stated that previous 
investigations have established a relationship between the size of seed 
potatoes and both the total yield and the proportion of “ ware ” produced. 
Within certain limits a large sett tends to produce a heavier yielding 
plant than a small sett but the crop produced by small seed is made up 
of larger tubers. The trial was carried out to examine the effect of size 
of seed on the yield of ware potatoes, and cut setts were included in the 
trial as evidence was available that the use of cut setts leads to an increase 
in the proportion of ware in the crop. 

The trial was carried out on a light sandy loam with three grades 
of seed referred to as large, medium and small. At the time of planting 
a part of the large seed was cut into halves and another part into quarters, 
the cuts being made longitudinally and referred to as halved and 
quartered seed. 

The classes of setts tested were : — 

Large, with an average weight of . . . . 5 oz. 

Medium „ „ „ .... 2\ „ 

Small ,, ,, ,, . • • . 

Halved ,, ,, „ , , * , 2^ ,, 

Quartered ,, ,, „ . . . . IJ ,, 

The trial consisted of eight blocks, farmyard manure was applied at 
the rate of 16 to 18 tons per acre and at the time of planting the trial 
area received a dressing of 3 cwt. per acre of artificials containing equal 
parts of superphosphates, sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia, 
in the early stages the plants produced by the large setts appeared to 
be the most vigorous, owing to the production of a greater number of 
shoots ; the growth of the plants from the quartered setts was irregular. 
At later stages no differences could be seen in the growth of any of the 
plots. The plots matured together and the produce was dressed over 
11", 1|" and 2" riddles. 

In summarizing the results the crop of ware potatoes produced by 
the five classes of “ seed ” were compared. The yield of ware was reduced 
in each case by increases in the size of riddle from 1|" to 1|" and from 
If to.2". 

Medium-sized whole tubers averaging 2^ oz. in weight, produced 
heavier yields of ware than any other setts of smaller or equal size, and 
this superiority was increased when the ware was dressed over larger 
riddles. Larger seed produced similar yields of and IJ" ware to 
medium seed but was inferior to medium seed when a 2" riddle was used. 

(b “Potato Trials, 1934-35,'’ B. Brandreth, B.A., Journal of the Natioruxl 
ImtUtUe of Agricultural Botany, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1936. 
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Injurious Insects of Cyprus. 

By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.R.E.S., Government Entomologist, Cyprus. 

[Continued from March issue,] 

Injurious Insects. 

THYSANOURA : 

Lepisma saccharnm (Silver Fish, Fish Moth), occurs in houses and is 
destructive to paper, books aud clotliing. 

ORTHOPTERA : 

Blattii)^ (Cockroa(^hes, “ Black Beetles '*). 

Blatta orientalis, L. and Blatella, germanica, L., are common in houses* 
etc. Periplaneta americana, L., and Polyphaga cegyptiaca, L., also occur* 

Acridiu)^ : 

Dociostaurus maroccanm, Thnb. (Moroccan Locust), is the most 
important locust and occurs abundantly. The area most seriously 
affected is the eastern end of the plain extending out to Cape Greco but 
they occur in all suitable parts of the plain extending westward to 
Morphou Bay. They also occur in the Karpas to the extreme end, in 
the area at the base of the Akrotiri Peninsula and westwards from Lamaca 
and Famagusta Bays. Small areas are also affected towards Cape 
Kormakiti and near the north coast. 

This species breeds in hard uncultivated ground and the stoney ground 
thinly covered with a variety of plants in spring, such as occurs in patches 
throughout this area, is very suitable for it, these uncultivated patches 
occurring scattered amongst cultivated ground or in some areas being 
so extensive that the cultivated ground is in scattered patches amongst 
the uncultivated. 

Oviposition occurs towards the end of May, the eggs hatching about 
the middle of the following March, hatching usually being 3 or 4 days 
earlier towards the eastern end of the plain than towards the western end. 

A campaign is organized aimually against this locust, a system of 
purchasing locusts which have been collected in hand nets being followed 
over the greater part of the area, poisoned bran bait being also used in 
some years since 1930 in some parts of the area affected. 

Cereals are the principal crop affected by this species but the damage 
caused is usually small. 

At the time of the British Occupation of Cyprus in 1878 very severe 
damage was caused annually by this locust and very extensive campaigns 
were necessary for some years until the numbers were considerably 
reduced, a system of screens and pits being employed. Spraying and 
poisoned bait were subsequently tried for a few years but were abandoned, 
and the collection of eggs was also carried out for a few years. The locust 
now occurs practically as a solitary grass hopper although very abundant 
in some areas. Hand collection commences soon after the hatching of 
the locusts and any tendency to form hopper swarms is soon broken up. 
The payment for the collection of the locusts is on the basis of the weight 
brought into the appointed purchasing places, and the price is reduced 
progressively with the growth of the insects and is maintained at a level 
euc^ that an average labourer is able to earn a good days wage. 
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An account of this locust in Cyprus has bceui published by 
Stebbing(^). 

Calliptmnus italicus, L. (Italian Locust). — This locust occurs over 
much the same areas as Docioataurua marocmnus but especially over the 
northern and western parts of the plain and to the north of the Akrotiri 
Peninsula, and it also occurs further west along this coast towards Paphos. 

This species commences to hatch about three to four weeks later 
than D. maroccanm. towards the middle of April, and oviposition is 
correspondingly later. 

This insecjt breeds in the edges of cultivated lands and especially in 
land which has gone out of cultivation for two or three years. Damage 
is sometimes caused to cotton seedlings. 

This species is dealt with concurrently with J). maroccanus, being 
accepted for purchase at the same time. 

Locuata rnigratoria, L. (ph. aoUtaria), (Migratory Locust).— -The 
solitary form of this locust occurs, (/onditions do not appear to be 
favourable for the development of the swarming phase and no damage 
by this species has been recorded. 

Schistocerc/J gre^arift. horsk. (Desert Lo(iust). — Invading suarms of 
this locust visited (Cyprus in 1915, during the severe outbreak in Palestine 
and Egypt There were two distinct periods of invasion, the first in 
March and April, and the second in August. The first swarms oviposited 
in some cases but the lioppers were destroyed shortly after hatching. 
The August invaders did not oviposit. Home damage was caused by the 
March and April swarms to vegetables, but more serious damage was 
caused by those arriving in August, some of which remained in the Island 
until December, during which time they were almost continually on the 
move and damaged vines, olive trees and other crops. 

This 1915 invasion appears to have been the only one since the British 
Occupation in 1878. A single living specimen of this species was taken 
at Asomatos in the Akrotiri Peninsula on 5th May, 1930. Careful 
search in this and other areas failed to reveal any further specimens. 
A vague re[)ort was received, some three weeks after the event, of a swarm 
of locusts having passed over or spent a night at Alekhtora, a village in 
Limassol District, about 13th March, 1930. No further information 
and no specimens could be obtained. 

While it appears that an invasion of Cyprus by this locust is possible 
during its years of maximum abundance in Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
with the improvement of control measures in those countries the 
possibility of such an occurrence becomes more remote. 

Thia<Bcetrus littoralis, (/harp. — Some old specimens of locusts dated 
1912, handed over to the Agricultural Department when the charge of 
the locust campaign was taken over by that Department were partly 
this species, but there is no information as to whether this was actually 
the most abundant species in that year. It occurs fairly commonly as 
a solitary grasshopper. 

Aruicridium cagyptium, L., is sometimes sufficiently numerous to cause 
slight damage. 

A number of other species of Acridiidec also occur but are not of 
special importance from the point of view of damage to crops. 

(*) Stebbing, W. P. D., “ The Looust in Cyprus,’* Ann, App, Bwl IV, 3, 1917, 
pp. 119-122. 
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Tettigoniid^ : 

Tettigimia viridissirna, L. (Green Grasshopper, “ Vrouchos ”). — This 
species causes a certain amount of damage occasionally, particularly 
to cotton and tobacco seedlings and also to broad beans. It is accepted 
for purchase with locusts during the locust campaign, but at a lower 
I)rice owing to its larger size, when it is causing damage. 

Decticiis alhifrom, Serv. (“ Skarnos ”), occurs similarly but usually in 
smaller numbers, and also Metrioptera intermedia, Serv. 

GRYLLir>iE : 

Tridactylus variegatuH, Latr., occurs fairly commonly and when 
present in numbers causes some damage to vegetables. 

Liogryllus bimaculatus, Heg., has once or twice caused a certain amount 
of damage to vegetables 

Oryllotalpa gryllotalpa, L. (Mole (Vicket), is a widely distributed pest 
in gardens and fields and is particularly destructive in seed beds or amongst 
newly-planted seedlings. Its burrows just beneath the surface of the 
ground cause shallow-rooted seedlings to be killed by drying out, while 
it custs through the main root of larger plants. The damage done is 
probably accidental in most cases as it is probably in search of insect 
and other animal food and does not usually eat plant material ; it is 
nevertheless a very troublesome pest. 

DERMAPTERA : 

FoRncxTLiD^ : 

Several species occur, including ForficuUi auricularia L., but no 
damage has been recorded. 

ISOPTERA : 

Termites occur fairly commonly but as they are species which live 
in dead tree stumps or rotting w ood they are not usually of importaiu^e. 
The only records of damage are the occurrence of termites in a bookcase 
in the Nicosia (Uub, w hen a bookcase and two or three books w^cre damaged, 
some damage to shelves and paper stocks in the Government Printing 
Office and a case where termites damaged a few vine cuttings planted 
at Athalassa. 

ANOPLEURA : 

Mallopha(;a. — No records available. 

SiPHUNCULATA. — No records available. 

THYSANOPTERA . 

Species belonging to this order are only of importance occasionally, 
{)robably when conditions have been espetaally suitable for them. 

Thrips tahacA, Lind, caused damage to melon plants in 1931 and 
measures were necessary against it. This insect has not been recorded 
as injurious in other years. 

Cryptothrips brevicollia, Bagnall, was described as a new species and 
recorded as causing injury to vines in 1915 (Solomides) (^). Damage 
by this insect has not been recorded during recent years. 

(*). Solomides, Z. S., “ l^otes on a Thrips injurious to vines in Cyprus,” BuU. 
i.lU. Rea., VI, 1916, pp. 197-199. 
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HEMIPTERA : 

Pentatomid^e. — A number of species belonging to this family occur 
but only two or three are of any importance. 

Dolycoris haccarum, L. (Stink Bug, Vromousa ”) occurred in large 
numbers in 1927 in the cultivated areas of the higher villages in the 
southern mountains from about 1,5(10 or 2,0(K) feet to the highest at 
about 3,500 feet, and caused a good deal of damage to cereals and various 
vegetables, (potatoes, beans, peas) and to various fruits. There had 
apparently been small and unimportant attacks in previous years which 
had not been reported but the damage that year was considerably 
greater. In 1928 the occurrence and damage were about the same but 
in the following years there was a (considerable diminution. 

The insects appear in the villages at, about the same date annually, 
usually between 15th and 20th May. They are spoken of by the villagers 
as arriving in swarms and it has also been reported that they fly in 
swarms when leaving the villages in June. 

By the time they reach the cultivated fields the cereal crops are almcwt 
ripe, but some damage is caused to them at first before the grains become 
too hard. ].*ater they attack beans, potatoes, peas, vines, etc. They 
also attack fruit to a (‘ertain extent, particularly cherries, which is the 
only kind of fruit ripe then in that area. 

The insects a})pear to prefer to feed in groups on a plant rather than 
scattered more or less uniformly over the crop. Their presence on 
potatoes soon (causes wilting of the plant on which they are fi^^ding, 
})articularly of the younger parts of the plant on which they chiefly feed, 
and which do not recover. When they feed on bean pods they cause a 
spotting of the seeds inside; when wheat is attacked they feed on the 
ear an(l cause the grains to shrivel. 

The insects appear to have a single generation only as the damage 
continues only until the last few days of June, about 6 weeks from its 
commencement, and the insects then disappear from the fields and (collect 
(*hiefiy on Chionistra and other summits of Mount Olympus (6, 4(K^ feet) 
and also on other of the highest mountains in the Island. In these 
situations they are to be found in masses under loose stones throughout 
the remainder of the summer and under the snow in the winter. When 
the stones are moved the insects are very active in hot sunny weather, 
but do not readily take to flight. 

These summits are sparsely covered with dwarfed pine trees and 
various bushes, but the more succulent plants on which the Pentatomids 
might be expected to feed are going over and dying down by the time the 
insects reach these places, and they do not appear to feed at all during 
the time they spend on these summits. 

In places where, as on the summit of Ckionistray there are piles of 
loose rocks the Pentatomids occur in enormous numbers and theii 
presence can be recognized by the smell. 

Commencing in 1928 great numbers of the insects have been destroyed, 
chiefly on Chioniatra, by means of “ Cyanogas ” dust. It has also been 
found that an average of about 50% are parasitised by Tachinid larva?, 
and Oymnosoma rotundatum, L., and another species have been bred 
from them. 
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There have been some reports of damage by these insects in the 
autumn, but the numbers then occurring in cultivated fields have been small . 

Eurydema f estiva, L. and var. 'pictum, H.S. — This species and its 
variety occur fairly commonly and damage is sometimes caused, parti- 
cularly to potatoes, in various parts of the Island. 

Eurygaster inte^riceps, Put., appears to be widely distributed but only 
slight damage has been recorded by it on one or two occasions. This 
species is a serious pest, particularly of wheat, in Syria, Turkey and 
Iraq where its habits appear to be very similar to those of Dolycoria 
bciccarum in Cyprus. 

Stenozygum coloratum, Kl., occasionally causes damage to young 
shoots of citrus. 

Nezara viridula, L., has caused slight damage once or twice to 
vegetables. 

A number of other species of Pentatomidie occur but have not been 
recorded as causing damage to crops. 

CiMiciD.® : 

Chnex (species not determined) (Bed Bug), occurs commonly in houses. 

CoREiD^, CAPSiDiE, etc. — Various species occur but no serious damage 
has been recorded. 

LYG.®IDiE : 

Oxycarenus hyalinipevnia, Costa., is often abundant but does not 
cause serious trouble. 

Lygcevs paridurus, F., is common everywhere but has not been recorded 
as causing damage. 

Tingid^ : 

Slephanitia pyri, F,, occurs abundantly in most areas on apple and 
pear trees and also (probably the same species) on poplar, and causes 
a certain amount of damage, and sometimes complete defoliation. 

Oaleatua acrophicm, Saund., taken damaging chrysanthemums. 

ClCADID^J : 

Cicada orni, L., is the commonest species and occurs abundantly in 
the summer, when the noise they make is almost deafening. A certain 
amount of unnoticed damage must be caused to roots of fruit and other 
trees by the nymphs, which live in the soil. Cicadatra atra^ 01., is also 
common and Tibicen plebeja, Scop., occurs less commonly. 

jASSIDi® : 

(Identification not received). Occurring on almond trees at Saittas 
and apples at Trikoukkia, causing curling of leaves and stunting of shoots. 

PSYLLID.® : 

Euphyllura olivina, Costa., occurs fairly commonly on olive trees but 
is not of great importance. 

Aleyrodid.® : 

Ahurolobus olivinuSy Silvestri, is widely distributed on olive trees 
but unimportant. 

AUurotracheloua cyprvai^ Dozier, occurs on pomegranates but is 
unimportant. 
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Aphis rumicis, L. (Black Aphis, “ Psora ”). — This species is a serious 
pest of broad beans but the incidence of tlie attack varies considerably 
from year to year. In bad years it may ca\ise complete loss of crop 
in badly affected fields. 

Aphis gossypii, Glov., occurs very commonly on cotton and melon 
j)lants and sometimes causes serious damage. 

Doralis puiiiccs. Pass., is recorded on pomegranate. 

Dor alia poini, Deg., recorded on apple. 

Deniaius roseiis, Baker, also recorded on apple but neither species 
is usually abundant. 

Toxoplera aurantice, B.d.F., fairly common on citrus trees. 

Lachnus persme, Burn., is fairly common on the trunk and branches 
of almond, peach and plum tr(;es. 

Brfvicoryne hrassicce, L., common on cabbages, cauliflowers and other 
cruciferous plants. 

('hroviaphis pufimidia, Goetze, occurs on walnut trees. 

Hy(tlopferus arvridmis, F., frequently causes a considerable amount 
of leaf curl on almond and peach trees. 

Kriosoyrta lanigernm (Hausm ) (“Woolly Aphis”), occurs fairly 
commonly on the comparatively small number of apple trees gro\\ing 
in the lower {)arts of Cyprus, but is of small importance there. It also 
occurs in some of the higher areas where aj^ples are an important croy), 
but the damage caused by it is not of serious importance. 

Many species of scab? ins(H‘ts occur on wild and cultivated plants, of 
which the folloxNing are the most important : — 

Chrysomphalns anranlii. Mask. (Red Scale), — This species occurs 
very commonly on citrus trees, especially lemons, and in cases of heavy 
infestation causes defoliation. Carob, mulberry, rose and other plants 
are also attacked. This is the most important citrus pest in the Island 
and a certain amount of spra \ ing and fumigation are carried out against it. 

Aspidiotus hederce, Vallot (White 8calc), is very common and widely 
distributed, occurring on a large variety of host plants. It occurs in 
great abundancrc on carobs in some areas >)ut otherwise its attacks are 
not of great imymrtance, although plantations of Wattle (Acacia sp.) 
are often heavily attacked. This species has been recorded (^) as 
occurring on lemons imported into Egypt from Cyprus, but search of 
citrus plantations in (Cyprus had failed to reveal this scale on citrus, 
even in localities where the citrus plantations adjoin wattle which is 
heavily attacked by it. It is recorded as attacking lemon trees in Italy 
and France. 

Aspidiotus latanicB, Sign, (cydonice, Comst.) — ^This scale has been 
recorded (^) on citrus fruit from Cyprus on arrival in Egypt, but as a 
result of search in Cyprus it has been stated to occur in small numbers 
only and to be of little importance. 

d) Hall, W. J., “ The IriHCot Pests of Citrus Trees in Egypt,” Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt, Tech, avid iScience /Service Bulletin No. 46. 
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Aspidiotus hritannicus, Newst. — Recorded on carob, but unimportant. 

The absence of Chrysornphalus aonidum, L., and C ,dictij 08 pet 7 ni,MoTg.f 
is worthy of note, and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to prevent 
their being introduced. 

Ceroplastes rusci, L. — ^Very abundant on fig trees in several areas and 
causes some damage. It has also occurred on orange trees in one or two 
localities, the sooty mould which accompanies it causing discolouration 
of the leaves and fruit. It occurs commonly on oleander and Cratagus 
azaroltcs, 

Ceroplastes floridensis, Comst., and Jcerya purchdsi. Mask., were 
introduced on citrus seedlings from Palestine in 1934 but efforts which 
have been made to eradicate them appear to have been successful and 
they may be completely eradicated. 

Lecanium elongatum, Sign., occurs occasionally on carob but is 
unimportant. 

Lecanium hesperidum, L. — This species occurs commonly on citrus 
but seldom in sufficient quantity to be of much importance. 

Lecanium persicce, Geoff., has been recorded on mulberry but is 
unimportant. 

Lecanium (Saisseiia) olece, Bern., occurs on olive and quince but is 
not abundant. This species has only occasionally been recorded on 
citrus in Cyprus although it is recorded as a serious pest in French North 
Africa (^). 

Chionaspis striata, Newst, occurs on Thuja and Cypress. 

Lepidosaphes ulmi, L, — (bmmon on Carob. 

Lepidosaphes beckii, Newm. (Mussel Scale). — Citrus trees in a small 
area including Limassol town were found in 1934 to be heavily infected 
with this scale. Extensive fumigation has been carried out since with a 
view to preventing its spreading to other areas. 

Lepidosaphes conchiformis, GmeL, occurs on pomegranate. 

Lepidosaphes ficus var. nicosice, Green, occurs on fig. 

Leucaspis knemion, Hoke, recorded on Pinus pinea. 

Leucaspis pusilla, Loew., recorded on Pinus canariensis, 

Leucodiaspis riccoe, T.T. — This species occurs widely on olive leaves 
and fruit, sometimes in great abundance. Its presence on the fruit 
causes a dark patch. 

Parlatoria oleoe, Colv., occurs commonly on fruit trees, (apple peach, 
loquat, etc.). 

Parlatoria zizyphi, Lucas. — Stated (^) to occur on fruit, especially on 
lemons, imported into Egypt from Cyprus, but not otherwise recorded. 

Parlatoria pergandii, Comst. — Stated (2) to occur in Cyprus ; also 
recorded on apple. 

Pollinia poUini, Costa., occurs commonly on olive trees. 

Targionia vitis, Sign. — Common on vine. 

Pseudococcus citri, Risso, (Mealy Bug.), occurs fairly oommonly on 
various plants, including citrus trees, but not usually in any great 
numbers. 

(b Freeborn, S. B., “ CitruH Soale Distribution in the Mediterranean Bcusin,** 
Jowrn. Econ. Ent., XXIV, No. 5, 1931, pp. 1025-1031. 

(^) Hall, W. J., “The Innoot Pests of Citrus Trees in Egypt.” Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt, Tech, and Science Service Bulletin No. 45. 

[To be continued in September issm.] 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agricuitiir(‘, price [\cp. per number, 
or by post 4r/y. 

Annual subscription payable in advance post free. Overseas 

subscription 18 c/j. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT (CHARGES. 

A si)ecial reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all (.\)lonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force : — 

Cover — Full page, 1 \ear or 4 insertions ... £2 t) 0 

Inside Paoes — Full page. 1 yearor4 insertions I 12 0 
„ Half page „ - Id 0 

„ Quarter page ~ <S 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2^. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4.s. For every additional 8 words 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 


The Cyprus Agricultural Journal is published in March, June, 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST 

OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1936. 

Nicosia District. 


Village 

Owner's name 

Reg, No. 

Akaki 

Michael Th. Rafti 

29 

do. 

Elias M. Tsinga 

203 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 

153 

Astromeritis 

C'hristoforos Evangeli 

26 

Elea 

. . Rejeb Ahmed 

254 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Kochati 

Halii Mehmed 

264 

Lefka 

Yiangos G. Boyiadji 

20 

Lymbia 

Andronikos Petri 

32 

do. 

Kyr. Constantinou 

33 

Mammari 

Sotiris loannou 

206 

Morph on 

Vasilis T. Spaiios 

18 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 

249 

Nicosia 

. . Haji Costas Haji Panayi 

62 

Philia 

. . Towlis Haralamboii 

255 

Yeri 

. . Yeoryos Petri 

16 

Yerolakkos 

Haralambos Sophokli 

194 


Labnaca District. 


Alaminos 

Salih Jumaa 

• • 

64 

Aradhippou 

Costis Kyriakou 

* , 

15 

do. 

I^fteris Towli 


225 

do. 

. . Gregoris Sava 


261 

Athienou 

Yiangos N. Kalapodha 


22 

do. 

Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 

Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

Kalopsidha 

Yeorgios Antoniou 


267 

Kophinou 

Hussein Handji Ibrahim 


209 

Voroklini 

Panayis Theodosi 


106 

do. 

Haral. A. Chapoulis' 


220 


Famagusta District. 



Angastina 

Gavriel G. Kamenou 


260 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

Demetris Kounallis 


208 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 


. , Kyriakos Antoni 

« . 
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Village 

Owner's name 

Beg, No- 

Ayios Andronikos . . 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 

240 

Ayios Elias 

Oonstantis Sty Hi 

246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 

68 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

219 

Famagusta 

Ibrahim Mehrnet Kallika 

211 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Komi K(^bir 

Kyriakos Antoniou 

48 

Kondea 

Theocharis Alexandroii 

193 

do. 

Christos Hanni 

259 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 

38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symooii 

41 

Leonarisso 

(/hrysanthos Panayi 

56 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandrou 

80 

do. 

Artemis Haji Constando\ira 

227 

Marathovouno 

Loukas Pouisaras 

43 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 

60 

Milea 

Loizos Panayi 

267 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

172 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

245 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 

210 

do. 

Demetris A. Maouris 

244 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 

258 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 

45 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 

71 

do. 

Adarnos Haji Theori 

226 

Rizokarpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 

241 

do. 

Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 

251 

Sotira 

Vasilis Dometri 

252 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kyriakou 

224 

do. 

Christos Demetri 

101 

do. 

Kyprianos Sty Hi Haili 

266 

Vatili 

Andreas G. Iona 

86 

do. 

Christina Prokopiou 

88 

do. 

Vasiliki Haji Chri.stodoulou 

89 


Limassol District. 


Anoyira 

Thoukis Solomi 

143 

Asgata 

Demosth. Evangeli 

119 

Ay. Amvrosios 

Panayis Michael 

223 

Ay. Phyla . , 

Costis P. Silikiotis 

m 
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Village 

Episkopi 


Owner's name 

Bairam Mehmed 


Reg. No. 

131 

Erimi 


Stephanos Apostoli 


144 

Pakhna 


Theodores Evgeniou 


121 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Mesayitonia 


Bemetris Karkallis 


117 

Amarketi 


Paphos District. 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


126 

Dhrousa 


Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


216 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 


Ohrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Phasli 


Hassan Tahir 


228 

Phyti 


(vostis Georgiou 


268 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Steni 


Costis Pelekanides 


230 

Stroimibi 


Sofoklis Constant i 


178 

Terra 


Mustafa Yusuf 


141 

Agridhaki 


Kyrenia District. 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 


Christallou Michaeli 


146 

do. 


Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


160 

Ayios Amvrosios 


Nicolas Haji Demetri 


266 

Ayjos Ermolaos 


Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 


Costis N. Spanou 


167 

Bellapais 


Savas K. D Jirkaji 


161 

do. 


Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 


Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Kampyli 


Hussein Mehmed Kallika 


247 

Kyrenia 


Shakir Hussein 


168 

Lapithos 


Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

do. 


Artemis H. Proestos 


166 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Costi 


162 

Myrtou 

. . 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sisklipos 

. . 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


Robert J. Bob, 

June, 1936. Chief Veterinary Officer, 

Inspector of Horse Breeding, 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 

MAECH, 1936. 


jSliade tempcrat\iro| Uaiiifall 


District 


or. 



Sr— « 

and Station | 



at 0 ) 

C oc; — 

. ^ 

<XI ^ 


1 

1 

Maxirn 

j Minirn. 

H 1 

C) cs C5 
.-ns U. 


<ii r 2 ^ 

Xfcotfm DiJrn-t : 


i 




! 

NlCOSJJl 

tiildt; 

, 44 HI 

0.74 

11 

0.29 

0.711 1 

Athalassa 



0.H2 

7 

0.27 

1 0.94 I 

Morphou 


1 




0.59 1 

Makiiaavis ... 


' 




1.7,7 ! 

F<i uuufH.std Disti trt . 






! 

Faina U list a .. 

71 5^ 

4i;.H7 

0 49 

d 

0.40 

j 0 H2 1 

Aklivnton 

(i7 IH) 

44 (M) 

0.15 

d 

0.27 

^ 0.89 1 

Itizokarpaso 



O.liH 

2 

0.40 

: 1 d4 : 

Lef'koniko .. 



1.72 

4 

OKti 

, 0.91 ; 

Iji I unni Dnt) n i . 







laiMiacM . . 

71 (M) 

' 44 IM) 

i.2r> 

r> 

0.4H 

0.95 

Ltdkara 



l.Od 

4 

0.40 

1 15 

Li Itidxanf J )i!>f 1 ii'f : 







Ijininssol 

lilt K7 

45 55 

0.H5 

5 

0.51 

, 1.14 

Saittas 



1 Id 

ti 

0 711 

1 1.75 

I’l ikoukkia 

d.d h7 

;i7.4H 

1 (io 

4 

1.10 

d09 

Alcklitora 


1 

1.70 

5 

o.tio 

1.14 








I'^aphos 



1 90 

o 

1 115 

1.40 ! 

I».>U 



1 4.1 

5 

0.95 

1 49 , 

A i/I ntm J)i ict 






' 

K\ri'nia 

lUi 17 

4S ID 

1 04 

5 

0.47 

1.25 



APRIl 

19:56. 



A i(‘nsi(l ii'f 


! 

i 



! 


Nicosia 

i4.lt 

52.50 

l.dC 

d 

0 IlH 

0.11.4 

Atlialassti ... 


i 

1.07 

4 

0.44 

i 0.85 

Morphon 

HH li;] i 

40.00 

0 Id 

1 

Old 

i 0.48 

Maklucras 

j 





0.74 

Faiiidtfii^ld /hsfiiri: 







Famagusta 

77-77 

5.4 4:i 

0 47 

d 

0.25 

j 0.59 

Akhyritou 

7f>.iK) 

52.10 

0.79 

5 

0..47 

i O.llO 

Ui/A)karuas(> 


j 

l.dl 

5 

0.70 

0.08 

Lefkoniko 



2.04 

5 

1.55 

; 1.11 

Idumaea L)i^tr/rt : 







Larmica 

7i;.()() 

52.00 

1.07 

5 

0.47 

I 0.81 

Lefkara 

- 

- 

.4.15 

*2 

d.io i 

! 0.89 

Li'na'*Hol Diatrirt : 



! 




LimasHol 

75. Id 

52.07 

o.Hd ; 

I) 

0.50 

0.72 

Saittas 

— 


0.50 

ti 

0.20 

1.02 

Trikoukkia 

til 1-52 

45.(X) 

l.OH 

4 

0.50 

i 1.81 

Alekhtora 

~ 


o.d:4 

1 

2 

0.20 

0.94 

Paphoe Diatrict : 



! 




Paphos ! 



i.:v 2 i 

4 

0.70 

0.8.4 

Polis ; 

-- 


().«> 1 

1 

0.5(t 

0.55 

Kyreuia District : ' 



1 




Kyrenia 

71.;^ 

54.40 

0.15 1 

4 

_0.0^ 



Note. — Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department 
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MAY, 1936. 


[Shade temperature; Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

f 

Total 
inches | 

! 

«4-i 

£ 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day I 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fall 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nieoma Diatrief : 








Nicosia 

80.07 

50.(15 

3.01 

8 

0.88 

0.74 

— 

Athalassa 


— 

3.58 

0 

1.50 

0 01 

— 

Morphou 

HMA 

54 48 

2 .V) 

5 

0.90 

0 33 


Makliseras 




__ 


0.54 

— 

Famaipista Dinfnrt : 








Famagusta 

82 4C) 

59 23 

1 52 

0 

0.74 

0.28 


Akhyritoii 


50 70 

2 43 

0 

0.92 

0.20 


Rizokarnaso 

— 

— 

0.02 

3 

0.30 

0.1)1 


Lefkoniko 

- 

— 

3.13 

7 

1.85 

0.9() 

— 

Larnnca District : 








Larnaca 

82.(K) 

50.00 

0.50 

5 

0.15 

0.21 


Lefkara ' 



2 00 

l‘‘ 

(M*>4 

0.35 


LimaHso/ Distih't: 








Limassol 

78 81 

57 39 

1.15 

0 

0.42 

0.25 


Saittas 


- 

4 85 

9 

1.00 

OHO 


Tnkoukkia 



4.05 

8 

1.32 

1.28 


Alekhtora 

- 


1.22 

3 

0 70 

0.48 


PaphoH Dtsty'ict : 








Paphos 



1.15 

8 

0 30 

0 48 

- 

Polls 


— 

' 0.05 

4 

0.42 

0.19 

- 

Kfirenm District : 



1 





Kyrenia 

75 25 

58 17 

1 1.00 

7 

0 49 

I 0.58 



Note . — Compiled from returns tonished by Public Works Department. 
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All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Aobicultubal Situation. 

Weather conditions have continued somewhat abnormal throughout 
the past three months with occasional rain. In consequence fungus 
diseases have been prevalent, particularly on vines and there has been 
some further damage to cereals on the threshing-floors. Prices of 
agricultural produce have been satisfactory. Wheat has been much 
in demand and prices have risen in sympathy with the general rise in 
world prices. Deciduous fruits have realized high prices both locally 
and for export and the apple crop has been of much better quality than 
ever before owing to more general spraying for the prevention of Codlin 
Moth attack. Cotton is late this year and it is expected that losses 
from Boll Worm attack will be considerable. Live-stock has remained 
in good condition but grazing is becoming scarce. Carob production 
has been poor in parts but the quality is good and prices have been 
satisfactory. A medium citrus crop is expected and early purchases 
have been made at 25^. per 1,000 for oranges and 18^?, for lemons. 
Common grapes are being exported to Egypt in considerable quantities 
and there have been several requests for improved varieties of table 
grapes. When these are available in larger quantities it is confidently 
expected that a valuable trade can be built up. 

i|e 4c 4c 4: 

Buyers representing the Greek Government have purchased during 
the past few weeks over 500 tons of seed wheat of the varieties 
Kyperounda, Psathas, Tripolitiko and Akanthiotiko. While the quafity 
of seed wheat available was not so good as in the previous year owing 
to rust attacks and bad weather at harvest time, the buyers report that 
there has been a marked progressive improvement in the type and quality 
of seed wheat offered during the past seven years. 

Complaints are still made of the large admixture of dirt in the seed 
wheat and the best sample in type and quality offered was refused owing 
to the large proportion of foreign matter it contained. 

There is a good demand for barley of good quality and in good condition 
from the United Kingdom. 

A considerable demand for selected wheat seed from the Central 
Experimental Farm at Morphou has arisen and all. available seed has 
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already been sold. Farmers are increasingly realizing the importance 
of the use of selected wheat seed and it is hoped that this demand will 
rapidly extend in the case of other crops. 

m « « iK 

Vine Growing. 

Discontent among vine growers in the main producing areas at the 
prices offered for their produce and the difficulty met with in selling it, 
led to the calling of two largely attended meetings of growers, the latter 
of which submitted a series of resolutions to Government. The main 
reasons for the vine growers' difficulties are the contraction of the market 
for wines in Egypt and the loss of the German market for raisins. The 
main demand of the growers is the revocation of Law 25 of 1928, and 
permission for uncontrolled or less strictly controlled export of wines 
to the United Kingdom. It is abundantly clear to any one with a 
knowledge of the wine market in the United Kingdom that uncontrolled 
marketing would be likely to result in the partial loss of such export to 
the United Kingdom as now takes place. The method in force of 
permitting export under licence only and confining licences mainly to 
the only firm which has up-to-date and efficient wine-making plants and 
facilities to hold stocks has resulted in securing a market in the United 
Kingdom for about a quarter of a million gallons of wine and 500 tons 
of must annually in the face of strong competition from bettor quality 
wines of Empire origin. While it may be felt that the United Kingdom 
market may and should bo further developed, any development will 
be achieved by more organization and control of marketing and not by 
permitting unorganized shipments of different types and qualities of 
wine to be sent. Government has been giving the matter much 
consideration and attention as a result of which it is hoped that this 
market may be expanded in the immediate future. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cotton. 

Late spring rains resulted in cotton planting being later than normal 
and attack by Pink and Spiny Boll worm is heavy especially on rain 
grown cotton. Later picldngs will be very poor. Apart from the 
attacks of insects the quality of Cyprus cotton is much reduced by the 
use of mixed seed and by improper methods of picking. The 
Agricultural Department is taking steps to provide pure seed for use 
in the most important cotton-growing area in 1937, but results will not 
be satisfactory unless planting is early and the cotton is properly picked. 
A large majority of growers cling to the method, non-existent outside 
Cyprus, of snapping off the whole boll in the field, storing under dirty 
conditions in the houses and picking the seed cotton out of the dry boll 
in winter. In consequence bits of stalk and leaf remain in the cotton 
together with much dust and the value is naturally reduced. Ginning 
is mainly done by ‘‘ Saw " gins which again reduce the quality of the lint. 
Cyprus has been able to market this inferior cotton satisfactorily in 
Greece up to the present but that market is being gradually and certainly 
lost and there is little hope of successfully entering a new market until 
the quality is improved. Properly prepared Cyprus cotton is well 
reported on in England and could readily be marketed there at 
satisfactory prices. 
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Cyprus Shippers’ Association. 

The second meeting of the Council of the Cyprus Shippers’ Association 
was held on 5th August. The main subjects discussed were the position 
with regard to the balance of trade between Roumania and Cyprus ; 
Roumanian and German debts ; the establishment of a Monthly Cyprus 
Import and Export Gazette for the Assodalion and the relationship 
between the Association and the newly-formed Citrus Shippers’ 
Association. It was decided to invite the (Committee of the latter 
Association to meet the Council and discuss the position. The Citrus 
Shippers’ Association were, however, unwilling to meet the Council. Later 
a meeting was arranged on 18th August which representatives of the 
Citrus Shippers’ Association })romised to at tend but they did not aj 3 pear 
at the meeting. 

♦ *♦♦♦** 

Co-operative Marketing. 

The Kakopetria Apple Growers’ Co-oj)erative Association experienced 
a most successful season and secured excellent prices for their crop. 
Encouraged by this exam])le steps have been taken to form a similar 
organization at PeraiJcdhi. 

For the same reason and in view of the formation of the Citrus 
Shippers’ Association, which it was believed intended to agree to offer 
a lower price for citrus than in past- seasons, C'O-operative Marketing 
Associations are in proc(‘ss of formation among the Famagusta Orange 
GrowTJrs, the Kara vas Ix'mon Growers and tlie Morphou Orange Growers. 

Co-operative selling Associations are in process of formation also 
at Stroumbi, Polemi and Kathikas for the sale of grapes in Egypt. The 
three Societies are working in union. After considerable difficulties in 
the case of the first few^ shipments it is believed that satisfactory 
arrangements have now^ been made for marketing and shipping. Growers 
have been promised not less than Icp. x)er oke for ordinary grapes and 
a market for some 8(K) kafizas a day has been secured. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Agricultural Shows. 

The follow^ing Agricultural Shows have taken place during the past 
three months. 

On 17th July, Potato Show at Akhna. Excellent exhibits of potatoes 
were on view and dances and [x>em8 in honour of the potato were given. 
A medal was presented to Mr. Hambis Mouscovias who first introduced 
potato growing into Akhna. 

On 29th and 30th August the first Pitsillia Show^ was held at Agros. 
Very creditable exhibits of fruits and wines were shown. 

On 4th to fith September an Agricultural and Industrial Show was 
held at Limassol. Industrial and manufacturing exhibits were prominent 
and some of the larger firms had most tastefully arranged pavilions to 
exhibit their products. Wines, brandies, tiles, machinery, were practically 
noteworthy. The Show^ was honoured with a visit by His J3xcellency 
the Acting Governor and the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who w^ere much impressed with the exhibits. 

On 8th September the Agricultural and Animal Show at Lysi was 
held. This Show was not so well supported as in 1935, but some excellent 
live-stock was on view and particularly good exhibits of barley were seen. 
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MYOOLoaiOAi* Notes. 

Seed Com Treatm&nJt. 

It is expected that a greater amount of seed wiU be treated this year 
than in past years, owing to the good results obtained by the farmers 
who treated their wheat and barley seed last year. 

The Agricultural Club of Xeri village has arranged to treat over 
700 kil4s of seed corn for its members. It is hoped that the good example 
of this progressive Agricultural Club will be followed by other agricultural 
societies for the benefit of the farmers, in view of the great losses caused 
every year by the Smut diseases of cereals, which can be prevented by 
a simple seed treatment. 

Tomato Disease, 

A fungus disease {Oidiopsis) has caused a great amount of damage 
to the tomato crop throughout the Island as in previous years. 
Demonstrational spraying carried out at Kythrea, l40uroujina and 
Paleometokho gave very satisfactory results for the control of this disease. 

Severe damage to tomatoes was also caused by mites, which were 
successfully controlled by dusting with sulphur. 

4c 4^ ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Veterinary and Live-stock Notes. 

A considerable amount of damage was caused by late rains to the 
grazing in many parts of the Colony. Stubbles and dry natural pastures, 
which would otherwise have provided plenty of food for the flocks until 
the winter, became sodden and rotten, and there is likely to be a shortage 
of grazing unless the autumn rains are early and frequent. 

Flock owners are advised to provide supplementary feed — ground 
oats or barley with vetch straw-curing the next couple of months, 
especially to pregnant ewes, and to drench all flocks every three or four 
weeks with copper sulphate solution which is obtainable free of charge 
from the Veterinary Service. 

♦ 4c IK 4t 4( 4( 4I 

The number of sheep in the Colony is the highest for fifty years and 
the number of goats is the highest since 1911 while the extent of grazing 
area is becoming less each year. Unless, therefore, supplementary feeding 
and other improved methods of flock management are generally adopted, 
heavy losses are likely to occur in adverse conditions of climate or if 
pasture becomes further depleted. 

The general condition of flocks at present is very good and forage 
supplies for large animals and for hand-feeding flocks are plentiful. 

4c 4i 4c 4c 4c 4c 4> 

In the 1936 Anthrax campaign over 730,000 sheep and goats were 
vaccinated during a period of ten weeks in April-June. The vaccine 
appears to have given complete protection to sheep but some outbreaks 
of anthrax in goats have been reported in areas known to be heavily 
infected and in which proper attention is not being paid to the all-impor<»nt 
necessity of burying carcasses. 

4c 4t 4c 4c 4c 4» » 

The following live-stock has been purchased for the Government 
Stock Farm and is expected to arrive in Cyprus early in October: Qiie 
Irish Draught stallion, one Dale Pony stallion, one Kerry bull, one 
Shorthorn bull and four Shorthorn heifers and a number of Bliode 
Ped and White Leghorn poultry. 
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Citrus Fruit Wastage. 

By Dr. R. G. Toiukins 

(Department of Industrial and Scientific Research, London). 

[Beprinted from the Monthly Journal “ Hadar,^* April, 1936.] 

Memorandum presented at a meeting of the Citrus Fruit Committee on the 
2%th of March, 1936. 


Wastage. 

Losses in Jaffa oranges sent to the English markets are chiefly due 
to rots caused by green mould. 

Three conditions arc essential for the occurrence of rots : — 

(1) Spores must be present on the fruit. 

(2) The fruit must be liable or susceptible to attack by the fungus. 

(3) The conditions of storage must be suitable for the development 

of rot. 

The extent of rotting experienced in any instance is determined by 
all three conditions, though in certain instances it is possible to attribute 
the losses more particularly to one of the conditions. 

The Effect of the Number of Spores Present. 

If no spores are present, no rotting occurs, whatever may be the 
conditions of transport. 

The greater the number of spores present, the greater the risk of 
rotting. For example, sample boxes of South African oranges were 
dusted with green mould spores. Waste was thereby increased from 
2 to 30%. 

Spores get on to the oranges chiefly in the picking shed. If any of 
the oranges in the wilting piles become mouldy, the spores are transferred 
to the surrounding oranges. Spores get into orchard boxes and into 
brushing machines. Spores settle from the air of the pack-house. If 
managers of pack-houses take care that no mouldy fruits get into the 
pack-house, that orchard boxes and grading machines are clean, the 
chances of losses from green mould are largely reduced. If they do not, 
they are bound to suffer losses. Excessive losses should in the first 
instance be blamed on the packer for allowing spores to get on to the fruit. 


The Effect of Susceptibility to Invasion. 

Absolutely sound fruit is considered not liable to attack. If oranges 
are mechanically damaged, i.e. scratched with nails, or damaged by 
grit or stung by flies, while spores are present, rotting follows. That is 
why damaged oranges are removed in grading. 

It is also important to prevent damage to oranges after packing. 
Damage can be caused by rough handling of boxes and by bumping, 
which in its turn may be caused by driving loaded lorries at excessive 
speeds over bad roa^. 
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Seemingly sound oranges may bear minute wounds and open to 
attack by fungi, if spores are present. It is quite well known that Jaffa 
oranges picked toward the end of the season are more liable to attack 
than oranges picked earlier in the season. It is difficult, but not 
impossible, to measure exactly how liable to attack any sample of oranges 
may be. For this reason it is difficult, but not impossible, to say exactly 
to what extent chemical manure, type of stock, age of tree, weather 
conditions, or wilting influence liability to rot. All of these factors 
have some influence on the liability to waste, but not as much as is often 
supposed. 

Effect of Conditions of Transport. 

If oranges are wounded and spores are placed on the wound, rots 
develop. Development takes time because the soft rotten condition 
follows the development of the fungus in the tissues. The number of 
days, in which rot reveals itself depends chiefly on the temperature. 

The minimum time for development at various temperatures is as 
follows : — 

5°C . . . . 30 days 20°C . . . . 3 days 

10°C . . . . 10 „ 25°C . . . . 3 „ 

15°C . . . . 6 „ 

Of course, when the wounds are small the rot may take longer to 
develop. If one is considering large samples it is best to ask how long 
it will take for 10% of the sample to rot. For 10^/, of the fruit to rot 
it will not take the minimum times given above, but 3-4 or 5-6 times 
as many days. It is certain that the longer samples of oranges are kept, 
the greater will be the number of rotten fruits. Therefore, they should 
be sent to the market as soon after packing as possible. The amount of 
waste experienced is, for similar samples, roughly proportional to the 
days taken to arrive in England, i,e. the sum of the days : — 

(1) Between packing and loading onto the ship. 

(2) Between loading onto the ship and the time of sailing. 

(3) Between leaving Palestine and reaching England. 

(4) Between discharge and selling. 

There are often grave delays, between picking and loading due to : — 

(1) Lack of transport. 

(2) Difficulty of making up consignments. 

There are often delays of ten days between loading and sailing 
due to : — 

(1) Lack of supplies. 

(2) Storms delaying loading. 

The time taken up to make the voyage depends on the speed of the 
ship and weather conditions. 

All delays, whatever the cause, contribute equally to increase waste. 

The lack of ventilation on ships is often said to be the chief cause 
of excessive waste. There is said to be evidence that carriage in certain 
ships always results in excessive waste. Such statements should be 
accepted with caution, 
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Ventilation is practised : — 

(1) to remove the heat produced by the oranges. 

(2) to remove the Carbon Dioxide produced. 

(3) to remove the volatile products. 

(4) to reduce the humidity of the atmosphere. 

The advantage of removing the heat is obvious. To do this the 
air introduced must be below the temperature of the fruit and this may 
not always be the case. 

Ventilation removes the Carbon Dioxide and volatile products, 
but it is not known whether their presence has any effect on the extent 
of rotting. 

Ventilation may reduce the humidity of the air in the hold, but 
again it is doubtful how far this may influence rotting. 

It is, therefore, impossible to he certain how far ventilation as practised 
on ships, influences the extent of waste. Ventilation as such is not 
important, its value lies in the extent to which it prevents increase of 
temperature and accumulation of Carbon Dioxide, volatile vapours. 
Tcm})erature conditions, the amount of Carbon Dioxide present and the 
relative humidity could all be measured, but ships are not fitted with 
the appropriate equipment. Therefore, for the present, the real effect 
of ventilation is not known, and is a matter of surmise and opinion only. 

To summarize : If waste is reported in a consignment of oranges 
arriving in England do not rashly assume that one factor alone has been 
the case, but try to apportion the blame more evenly between : — 

(а) the spores, the packer allowed to get on the fruit ; 

(б) the presence of damaged oranges, which should not have been 

packed ; 

(c) the damage inflicted by a drive at excessive speeds over rough 

roads ; 

(d) the delay caused by waiting for a good ” ship, instead of loading 

seven days earlier onto a “ bad ” ship ; 

(e) the delays caused by storms at Jaffa ; 

(Shippers can partly overcome all these causes ; even storms at 
Jaffa can be avoided by shipping through Haifa.) 

(/) the unknown conditions to which the fruit is subjected on the 
ship, and which the chief engineer controls to the best of his 
ability. 
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Ceratitis capitata, Wied. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly. 

By H. M. Morris, Oovemment Entomologist. 

This insect is a serious pest of many kinds of fruit throughout the 
Mediterranean region and also in South Africa, Australia and other 
countries, where its attacks continue throughout the year on the various 
kinds of fruits as they ripen. 

The adult fly is a little smaller than the common house fly and is 
chiefly yellow in colour with brown, black and white markings. The head 
is yellow, and while it is alive the eyes are emerald green. The back of the 
thoracic region is shining black with white markings while the 
abdominal region is yellowish with two transverse white bands. 

The wings are very characteristic and when the fly is at rest they are 
held in a half closed position and rather below the back, instead of 
closed and above the back as with most flies. The wings are also very 
characteristically marked with a transverse band of yellowish and greyish 
colour, a longitudinal band of similar colours near the fore edge, and 
another patch of rather paler colour near the end, and they also bear a 
number of blackish markings near the base. 

The adult flies live about four to eight weeks or longer and the females 
lay 300 to 400 eggs, or even more, laying about 20 eggs a day. These 
eggs are white and elongated and are about one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
(1 mm.) in length, so that they are not easily seen in the fruits. The eggs 
are laid below the skin of fruits, usually in groups of 2 to 0, and the larvae 
on hatching from the eggs burrow and feed in the flesh of the fruit until 
they are full grown. Many of the attacked fruits fall to the ground (most 
of the attacked fruits in the case of oranges). When the larvae are full 
grown they leave the fruit and enter the ground where they pupate, 
usually just below the surface. In due course the adults emerge from the 
soil and again attack any fruits which may be suitable. Under favourable 
conditions in summer the life cycle may be completed in about 3 weeks, but 
in winter it may require 3 months. The number of generations in a year 
varies a great deal according to the climatic conditions, but in the coastal 
regions of Cyprus there are probably 6 or 8 generations. 

The full-grown larvae are active white maggots about five-sixteenths 
of an inch (7 to 8 mms.) in length and the pupae are brownish and about 
three-sixteenths of an inch (5 mms.) in length. 

A very large variety of fruits and vegetables may be attacked under 
suitable conditions but the fruits chiefly preferred are peaches, pears, 
mandarines and thin-skinned oranges. Figs, grapefruit, prickly pears, 
quinces and mulberries are also readily attacked, while even broad beans, 
cucumbers and carob pods may be attacked. 

In order to lay their eggs the flies pierce the skin of the fruit, and the 
eggs are then laid below the skin. The puncturing of the skin in this 
way causes a small discoloured patch to appear on most kinds of fruit, 
thus giving an early indication that the fruit is attacked. In later stages 
of the attack much of the interior of the fruit may be destroyed, and the 
damage due to the larvse is greatly increased by fxuigi and bacteria which 
obtain admission through the oviposition puncture and eventually cause 
the complete decay of the fruit. 
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When citrus fruits are attacked early in the season a large proportion 
of the eggs do not hatch, or if they do hatch the larvae fail to develop, 
owing to the presence of oils in the skin of the fruit. In ripe citrus fruit 
the attack develops normally and is often severe. Although the larvae do 
not develop in the unripe fruit the oviposition punctures nevertheless 
enable fungi and bacteria to enter and cause rotting. 

Control Measures. 

Destruction oj Fallen Fruit. 

Owing to the larvae living buried in fruits no direct measures are 
possible against them except by the destruction of attacked fruits. As 
most fruits when attacked by the larvae fall to the ground before the 
development of the larvie is completed, the destruction- of such fallen fruit 
is a valuable means of preventing the development of the larvae and the 
increase of subsequent generations of the flies, but as the larvae may leave 
the fruit soon after it falls to the ground it is necessary that the collection 
and destruction of fallen fruit should be carried out daily. Instead of 
destroying fallen fruit it may be used for juice extraction but the pulp 
remaining from this process sliould be destroyed in the same way. Fallen 
fruit or pulp should be destroyed by placing it in a hole in the ground, 
covering it with a layer of lime and then filling the hole with soil, which 
should be well trodden down, so that there is at least a foot of soil above 
the fruit. 

This collection and destruction of fallen fruit should be done for all 
the usual fruits which arc attacked, but in the case of oranges, owing 
to the larva3 failing to develop in unripe fruit, it is not necessary before 
about Ist December. 

Avoidance of Alternative Host Plants. 

It is seen from the account which has been given of the life cycle that 
the insect requires fruit in a suitable (iondition for its attacks all through 
the year, attacking the various kinds of fruit as they become ripe. If, 
therefore, there is a sufficiently long period during which there is no fruit 
available for attack the flies will die out without breeding. It is, however, 
v^ery difficult to attain to this condition owing to the very wide range of 
fruits and vegetables in which the fly could breed, if necessary, and also 
owing to the relatively long life of the flies. 

Traps. 

This method depends upon the attraction of the flies to certain 
substances which are used as baits in traps. The traps may be of various 
tyx)es, the most convenient being a glass glolje with a somewhat conical 
entrance below, the bait l>eing put in and removed by a hole at the top 
which can be closed by a cork. These traps are easily hung in the fruit 
trees by means of a string or wire, being hung in a sunny place during the 
cooler months and in the shade or half shade of the leaves during the hot 
weather. It is necessary for the bait to be renewed fairly frequently as 
it spoils or dries up, once a week being sufficient in cool weather but more 
frequent attention being necessary in the summer. 

A number of different materials or mixtures may be used in such traps| 
one of the most effective and convenient being a proprietory material 
known as “ Clensel which for use is diluted with water at the rate of one 
part of Clensel '' to 30 parts of water. 
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Water in which bran has been soaked is also a good bait, borax being 
usually added in addition to delay excessive fermentation. The propor- 
tions used are as follows : bran 20 drams ; borax 20 drams ; water 1 oke. 
This mixture may be put in the traps or the bran and water may 
be allowed to stand about two days, until a smell of fermentation is given 
by the mixture, when the water is poured off and used in the traps and the 
bran is discarded. 

If desired these baits may be used in open jars or pans, in which case 
two drams of sodium arscnite should be dissolved in each oke of water, but 
the use of this poisoned bait has the disadvantage that it entails the use 
and exposure of considerable amounts of poisonous material. 

Another useful bait is prepared by boiling dried figs in water for half an 
hour, at the rate of 1 oke of dried figs to 10 okes of water. 

Various other materials may be used as baits but those given above are 
the most convenient and satisfactory. 

The number of traps used is of great importance as the distance from 
which flies are attracted to the traps is small. For large apricot or 
similar trees two or three traps should be used in each tree, and for large 
citrus trees there should be one trap in each tree if possible. 

The dates from which the traps should be hung in various kinds of 
fruit trees are as follows : — 

(a) For loquat trees from 1st February. 

(b) For apple, apricot, black mulberry, oaiaha, cherry, medlar, 

peach, pear or plum trees from Ist May. 

(c) For fig or pomegranate treses from 1st July. 

(d) For citron, grapefruit, lemon, lime, mandarine, orange or quince 

trees from 1st August. 


Bait Spraying, 

This method consists of spraying or sprinkling on to the fruit trees a 
small amount of a substance which is attractive to the flies but which 
also contains poison so that the flies feeding on it are killed. This bait 
spray is not sprayed in the same way as ordinary sprays but only a small 
amount is used, about 30 to 100 drams per tree according to the size of 
the tree. 
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The bait spray is applied about every 8 or 10 days as required, or 
renewed more often if it is washed off by rain, and the application of the 
bait is commenced about the same dates as those given in the previous 
paragraph for the various kinds of fruit, and the applications are continued 
until all fruit is removed from the trees. The bait is sprayed lightly 
on to the leaves, chiefly on the upper part of the tree and on the sunny 
side, the fruit being avoided as much as possible. All trees bearing fruit 
should be treated from the dates given, and also any other trees near in 
which the flies may shelter. 

The most satisfactory bait to use is prepared in the following pro- 
portions : 1 oke sodium fluosilicate, 30 okes white sugar and 600 okes of 
water. 

Other mixtures may also be used but the one given is probably the 
most convenient and satisfactory. 


General Rewmrmndatimd. 

The most satisfactory control of Ceratitis will probably be obtained 
by a combination of the measures described above. 

Bait spray should be applied during the period indicated but if used 
in conjunction with traps it may not be found necessary for the bait to 
be applied during the whole period. 

A certain number of traps should be used (say one to each twenty 
trees) and very carefully watched, and as soon as it is found that Ceratitis 
are being caught in the traps bait spraying should be commenced and 
continued until no Ceratitis appear in the traps. The attention tn the 
traps should be continued and bait spraying rc-commenced when required. 
Tt is of course essential that the traps should be very carefully watched as 
their function is to indicate when the bait spraying should Ije carried out, 
and the spraying must be done as soon as the presence of (hratitis in the 
traps indicates that it is necessary. 

These traps should in particular be placed on trees which tend to ripen 
their fruit early owing to irregularities of the soil or other causes. 

In addition, all fallen fruit should be collected and disposed of daily 
and as far as possible different kinds of fruit trees should not be grown 
together, as in mixed plantations Ceratitis is given the greatest 
opportunities for breeding all the year. 

♦ 4! >f> ♦ « He )ii 

Two series of experiments are now being carried out by the 
Agricultural Department near Nicosia to compare the baits described 
above and also to test other materials which may possibly be of value 
as baits. 
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Injurious Insects of Cyprus. 

By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.R.E.S., Oovemment Entomologist^ Cyprus, 
[Continued from June issue,] 


LEPIDOPTERA : 

Tinbina : 

Phthorimcea operculella, Zell. (Potato Tuber Moth, “Lita**). — This 
species is generally distributed, particularly in the lower parts of the Island, 
and causes damage to potato tubers, particularly to those in store in the 
summer, the autumn crop being little attacked while stored during the 
winter. Potato leaves and stems are also attacked but no attack on 
tobacco has been recorded in Cyprus. 

Sitotroga cerealella, 01. — Grain is usuaUy stored without any precautions 
against insect attack, being generally heaped on the floor of a room or 
building which has not been prepared in any way since the removal of 
the previous crop. The same room is also often in use for other purposes. 
Grain also becomes infected while waiting loosely piled before threshing, 
and on the threshing-floors. This and several other grain, infesting 
species occur very commonly. 

Platyedra gossypiella, Saund. (Pink Boll Worm). — A rather heavy 
attack by this species and Earias insulana usually develops in cotton 
bolls towards the end of the summer in all areas. The practice of sowing 
cotton rather late, so that the crop matures in October and November, 
causes this damage to be more serious than if the crop matured in August 
and September when the attack is slight. 

Anarsia lineatella, Zell. — Generally distributed, attacking peach, 
apricot and cherry shoots. 

Recurvaria nanella, Hb. — Attacks peach and apricot buds and 
appears to be widely distributed in the Island. 

Syringopais (Scythris) temperaiella, Led. — This insect is a serious pest 
of cereals in several areas and sometimes causes the complete loss of the 
crop in heavily attacked fields, though while occurring abundant in some 
localities it is apparently completely absent from closely adjacent localities. 
An account of it was published by Wilkinson, (i) The larvae mine in the 
leaves of cereals, wild grasses and some other plants, appearing towards 
the end of December or early in January but becoming more notioaable 
in March. Pupation takes place in the soil early in April and the adults 
appear towards the end of April. The eggs appear to be deposited in the 
soil, where they or the first stage larvae remain until the following 
winter. The adults exhibit strongly marked sexual dimorphism and are 
strong fliers, flying in the day time and becoming sluggish towards 
evening. It was discovered by Wilkinson that the adults were strongly 
attract!^ to light, but experiments carried out by the present writer, 
while amply confirming this, showed that males only were attracted, 
although in two successive nights a total of nearly 30,000 insects were 
estimated to have been caught in one light trap. 

{^) Wilkinson, D, S., “ Some Notes on Syringopais tempercUella^ Led., in 
Cyprus,” BuU, Ent, Res„ XVII, 3, 1927, pp. 313-3U, 
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Various control measures have been proposed but the most practicable 
appears to be the cessation of growing cereals for a period of years, other 
crops not attacked by the insect being grown, and all fields lying fallow 
being cultivated to destroy any larves feeding on weeds. 

Plutella maculipennisy Curt. (Diamond- Backed Moth), frequently 
causes damage to cabbages and cauliflowers, particularly to seedlings. 

Hyponomeuta paddlus L. (Small Ermine Moth, “ Sirividhi of Fruit 
Trees — This insect is a serious pest of apple and plum trees in the 
southern mountains, where these fruits are chiefly grown, frequently 
causing severe defoliation. 

Prays oleella, Fabr. (Olive Moth), is a serious pest of olives and occurs 
in all the chief olive-growing areas. It has three generations during the 
year, larvse passing the winter feeding on the leaves of olives, two leaves 
often being spun together and the larva living and feeding between them 
and also pupating in this situation. The adults of this generation appear 
early in April. The second generation of larvae appears amongst the 
flowers, on which they feed, and the third generation of larvae live inside 
the stone of the fruit. This is the most obviously destructive stage and the 
attacked fruit is often rather shrunken and wrinkled but probably the 
greatest damage is actually caused by the second generation. When these 
larvae are full grown, during September, they leave the stone by the 
microphyle and bore straight out of the fruit, leaving it by a hole beside 
the stalk attachment, the effect of this boring being to cause a considerable 
proportion of the infested fruits to fall from the tree prematurely. 

Polychrosis hotranay Schiff. (Grape Berry Moth, “ Eudemis ”). — 
This insect occurs wherever vines are grown and causes a considerable 
amount of damage, in some cases almost complete loss of the crop. There 
are three generations in the year, the larvec of the first appearing during 
May and feeding on the flowers of the vine, spinning them together with 
a web, destroying the flowers and preventing the formation of the fruit. 
The larvae of this generation pupate in the flower or young fruit bimches or 
on the leaves. Larvae of the second generation appear about the middle 
of June and the larvae of this and of the third generation enter the 
grapes, which are spoiled by their attacks and that of moulds which 
follow them in the damaged fruit. The winter is passed as a pupa under 
loose bark on the vine or stakes, under dead leaves on the ground or in 
similar places. 

A.£SGI'£iHiII).£ I 

Aegeria myopiformis, Bkh. (Clear Wing Moth). — Larvae of this 
species live under the bark of apple and pear trees, probably spending two 
years in the larval stage, causing considerable damage to trees attacked. 
CossiDJs : 

Zeuzera pyriruiy L. (Wood Leopard Moth), is a destructive and 
generally distributed pest of various kinds of trees (olive, pomegranate, 
apple, etc.), and causes a considerable amount of damage to finiit trees. 
Tobtrioid.® : 

Cydia (Carpocapsa) pomonella^, L, (Codling Moth) occurs abundantly 
wherever suitable fruits are grown, chiefly in the southern mountains 
where apples and walnuts are especially attacked, and also peaches, plums, 
pears and quinces. It may have three generations during the year but 
there is much overlapping and the third is probably not complete. Control 
moAsures against this insect have been enforced for a number of years but 
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are rarely thoroughly carried out, the irregular and over-closely planted 
trees making the work difficult, while effective spra 3 dng is hardly 
practicable in many cases in the small overgrown hill-side gardens. This 
insect occurs in almost all countries where apples are grown. 

Olethreutes {Argyrophce) pruniana, Hubn., causes some damage by 
feeding on the young leaves of apricot and also attacks apple and plum. 
This insect occurs in England, Prance, South Russia, etc. 

Pybalid^ : 

Ephestia elutella^ Hubn. — This insect causes some damage to stored 
grain but is not one of the most serious pests. This pest is very widely 
distributed having been carried from country to country in grain, 
seeds, etc. 

E, kuhnielUi, Zell., E, afflatella, Mn. and E. cautella, Wlk., also occur 
in dried fruit, etc. 

Plodia interpunctella, Hbn. — Reported in dried figs from Cyprus in 
England. 

Myeloid ceratonice, Zell., is chiefly a peat of carob pods in store but also 
attacks the pods while they are on the trees. It has also been found 
attacking almonds on the trees, apparently preferring the shell, and it is 
also a pest of dried figs. This insect appears to occur in the Mediterranean 
basin but may have been introduced elsewhere in dried fruit, etc. 

Epicrocid anthrac<inthed, Meyrick, bred from larvae on leaves of almonds. 

Hellnla undalis, F., sometimes damages cabbages and cauliflowers 
both seedlings and older plants by boring the head. It has been recorded 
in other countries as damaging radishes in addition to cabbages and 
cauhflowers. This insect is recorded from India, Malaya, Japan, 
Queensland, etc. 

Galleria mellonella^ L. (Wax Moth). — Pest of bee hives. 

Pyralis farinalis, L., occurs but is not abundant. 

Margaronia (Glyphodes) unionaliSy Hb., includes the olive amongst 
its food plants but is not usually sufficiently abundant to cause appreciable 
damage. 

Phlycicenia fulvalis, Hb., bred on potato leaves but not a serious pest. 

ZYGiBNIDJi: : 

Zygeena (Theresia) ampdophaqa, Bayle, (Vine Bud Moth), is a serious 
pest of vines in Cyprus, particularly in the southern mountains. It is 
not quite clear how the winter is passed but it is believed that this period 
is spent as a young larva under loose bark, stones, fallen leaves, etc. 

The larvae are present about the time the leaf buds swell and commence 
to open in April, and buds attacked at this stage are completely destroyed 
so that when many buds are so attacked the growth of the vine is seriously 
checked and may be entirely prevented. A second generation of larvae 
appears at the end of May and m Juno and feeds on the leaves, but the 
damage then caused is of much less importance. 

In Palestine this insect is a major pest in the hilly country and is 
considered to overwinter as a yoimg larva about 5 mm. in length. In 
the Crimea the life history is similar, the insect occurring only in the valleys 
of the southern coastal district. In south-eastern France it is believed to 
pass the winter in the egg stage while in Italy it is believed that this period 
is spent in the pupal 
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Sphingid^ : 

Acherontia atropos, L. (Death’s Head Hawk-Moth), occurs occasionally 
on potato and DaturUy and possibly also on vines. 

Deilephila livornicay Esp., occurs occasionally on Linaria in gardens, 
and on vines. 

Choerocaiv.pa alecto, L., occasionally causes damage to vines and to 
Virginia creeper. 

Tkaumetopceidje : 

Thauwetopata rvilkinsoniy Tams. (Pine Processionary Caterpillar). — 
This insect is a serious pest of pine trees in Cyprus attacking chiefly the 
Aleppo pine (Finns halepensis), Bome areas of which are almost completely 
defoliated annually. Its life history has been fully studied in Cyprus by 
Wilkinson (^) . In the plains the adults emerge chiefly during September and 
the eggs are laid in cylindrical masses on pine needles during September and 
the first half of October. The larvae hatch at the end of October and early 
in November, and commence eating the pine needles, only the epidermis 
being eaten until the third instar. The processionary habit is already in 
evidence in the first stage larvae, and within a few days they commence 
forming small silken nests. The later instars construct larger nests, 
which are used as shelters during the day-time although almost fully grown 
larvae rest on the outside of the nest. 

The later larvae migiate from tree to tree, or for pupation, in single file, 
the head of one larva touching the end of the bod}^ of that in front. 
Pupation occurs in the ground during March and April, the summer being 
passed in the pupal stage in the soil. 

GEOMETRIDii: : 

Sterrka herhuriata, F. var., has been reared from larvae found attacking 
dried plants in a herbarium collection. 

Noctuid.e : 

Earias insulanay Bois. (Spiney Boll Worm). — This species, with 
Flatyedra gossypiella, is a serious pest of cotton. The larvae feed early in 
the season on the buds and leaves of the cotton plant but the most serious 
damage is caused later in the season when the maturing bolls are attacked. 
In addition to cotton this insect also attacks mpamia (Hibiscus esculentus) 
and it has bticn recorded elsewhere as attacking carob beans and maize, as 
well as other plants but it has not been recorded from these host plants in 
Cyprus. 

Laphygma exiguay Hb., attacks a large variety of plants in its wide 
range which includes California, South Europe and most of Asia and 
Africa, but in Cyprus it is chiefly injurious to potato leaves and tomatoes. 
Amongst its food plants are cotton, beet, cereals, vines, cabbages and 
onions. 

Heliothis (Chloridea) obsoleta, F. — ^This widely distributed species is 
recorded from tomat/O and maize, but it has been recorded elsewhere 
from cotton, stone fruits, tobacco, lucerne, etc. It is practically world- 
wide in distribution and is reported to occur in North, South, East and 
West Africa, Australia, North, South and Central America, West Indies 
and India amongst other countries. It does not appear to be as 
destructive in Cyprus as in many other countries. 

0) Wilkinson., V. S., “ The Cyprus Prooessionary Caterpillar, ThaumetoposOf 
TamH.” Bulh Enty Res,y XVll, 2, 1926, pp. 163-162, 
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Phytometra gamma, L. (Silver Y Moth), occurs in most European 
countries, South-West Asia, North Africa and Western-North America, 
and attacks a veriety of plants. In Cyprus it is recorded from broad 
beans. 

Prodenia litura, F., is another species of world- wide distribution and is 
chiefly a pest of cotton, although attacking a variety of crops. In Cyprus 
it is recorded as damaging potato tops but does not appear to be a pest 
of cotton. 

Cirphis ? lore.yi, I)up., bred from larvie on maize and sorghum. 

Other Noctuidse whose larva? cause damage to various crops and which 
occur in Cyprus include Phytometra chalcytes, Esp. (bred from larvae on 
tomato), Agrotis pronuba, L., A. ypsilon, Hufn., Euxoa radius. Haw., 
and E. spinifera, Hb. 

Arotud^ : 

Ocnogyna loewi, Zell. (“ March Worm ”), feeds chiefly on grasses 
in the larval stage, the larvae living in colonies and moving in a disorderly 
mass from plant to plant. Cultivated plants are occasionally attacked, 
particularly broad beans. An attack on cumin has also been reported. 

Papiuonid^ : 

PapUio ‘iuachaan, L. (Swallow Tail Butterfly), is common and its 
larvae have been found feeding on carrot leaves, and also on orange 
loaves. 

PlERID^ : 

Pieris brassicce. L. (Large Whito Butterfly) and P. rapee, L. (Small 
White Butterfly), occur abundantly and their larvae cause damage to 
cabbages, cauliflowers, etc. 

Aporia cratcegi, L. (Black-veined White Butterfly), occurs locally 
in the southern mountains but no damage due to it has been recorded. 

Nymphalid^e : 

Charares jasiu‘^, L. — Larvae taken on young citrus trees. 

Eugonia polychJoros, L. (Large Tortoiseshell Butterfly). — Larvae 
occasionally taken on pear and cherry. 

Pyraimis cardui, L. (Painted Lady Butterfly), occurs abundantly 
throughout the year and its larvae have been found damaging artichokes. 
An extensive invasion occurred in 1935 and the larva? caused serious 
damage to artichokes. 

JiYC^NiD-as: 

Ijimpides bceticus, L. — J^arvjB of this species have been recorded as 
damaging French beans, broad beans and cow peas by feeding on the 
unripe seeds inside the pods and in the flowers. 

COLEOPTERA: 

Carabib-® : 

Zabrus gihbus, F., which has been recorded as causing damage else* 
where, occurs in Cyprus but has not been recorded as destructive to crops, 

Trogositid-® : 

Tenebroides mauritanicibS, L. — ^A pest of stored grain but is also 
predaceous on other stored grain pests. 
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NiTIDUIIDiB : 

CarpophUua hemipterus, L., bred from decaying tomatoes ; is also a 
pest of dried fruit. 

CarpophUus dimidiatus, F., taken on rotting orange, and is also a 
pest of (Wed fruit. 

Mdigethes cbticus^ F., occurs but no damage recorded. 

CucuJiD.® : 

SUvanus surinarmnsisy L . — A pest of dried fruit and stored grain. 

COCCINBIJLJD^ : 

Epilachna chrysornelina, F., is a pest of melons and related plants, 
sometimes causing serious defoliation. 

Several beneficial species of Coccinellidse (Lady Bird Beetles) have 
been recorded, of which the most important are GhUocorus bipvMvlaius, F., 
and CoccineUa 1-punctuta, L. The latter species sometimes occurs in 
enormous numbers on the rocks on the summit of Chionistra (6,400 feet) 
in the summer in company with Dolycoris baccarurriy L. When seen from 
a little distance small rocks or patches of stone appear completely scarlet 
from the numbers of this insect resting on them. 

DERMEsnniE : 

Derrnestes midulatuSy Brahm., has been recorded but not causing 
noticeable damage. 

Anthrenus verbasci, L., is a troublesome and destructive pest of insect 
collections. 

Atto/gmus bifasciatust 01., has been taken in the open but is a possible 
pest of stored materials. 

Trogoderrna versicolor, Creutz., is a pest of stored grain. 

Clerid.® : 

Trichodes laminatus, Chev. var. cyprius, Reitt., T, laminatus, has been 
recorded as attacking, in its larval stage, eggs of the locust Dociosiaurus 
maroccanus, in Iraq. This habit has not been observed in Cyprus. 

Other species of Trichodes not recorded from Cyprus have b^n recorded 
as destroying eggs of this locust in Turkestan, Algeria and Spain. 

Anobiid.® : 

Ldsioderma serricorne, F. (Tobacco Beetle), a pest of cured tobacco. 
Tobacco leaf is attacked and damaged while awaiting export and so also 
is imported leaf in the stores of the cigarette factories. Probably the most 
serious damage is that which (xjcurs to the cigarettes after they have been 
packed and exported, the workings of the beetles and their larvm causing 
holes in the paper of the cigarettes. Some precautions are taken in 
some of the factories and in one or two oases the cigarettes are fumigated 
with HCN before export. This insect has also been found damaging stored 
tobacco seed. Other stored materials are also attacked, but grain is not 
usually attacked except after long storage. 

Ptinid.® : 

Ptinus fuTy L., a pest of books, woollen goods, skins, etc. 

BoSTRYCHtD.® : 

Schistoceros birnacidatua, 01. — ^Taken boring in twig of apple, recorded 
elsewhere (Daghistan) as a vine pest. 
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Bhizoperiha dominica, F. — Found damaging stored barley. 

Bijpbestid^ : 

Ptoavma undeciwmaculata^ Hbst. — Borer in apricot trees and probably 
attacks other fruit trees and carob trees being recorded on the latter in 
Malta and Italy. Other species belonging to this family also occur and 
are probably of similar habits but no damage caused by them has been 
recorded. 

Agrilus roscidusy Ksw., bred from apple trunk. 

Sphenoptera tappeaiy Mars., bred from peach trunk. 

Ei^TERID^. — ^N o damage by “ wireworms ” has been recorded in 
Cyprus and they have not been observed in any numbers, although 
adults of some four species have been taken, of which Melanotus fusciceps, 
Gyll, var., might be injurious. 

Tenebbionidje. — Larvse of this family, some of which are very 
similar in appearance to the true “ wireworms ” have once or twice been 
found in circumstances which suggested that they were causing damage, 
such as in the stem of a potato plant, in the soil about the roots of 
potatoes or inside the stem and roots of melon plants, but no serious 
damage to crops has l)een caused. 

Several species occur which l)elong to genera other species of which 
have been recorded elsewhere as causing damage to crops, but no damage 
has been recorded as due to the species occurring in Cyprus. 

Opatroides punctulatuSy Brull., causes damage to young tobacco plants 
by eating the stems at or just below ground level. 

Zophosis jmnetatay Brull., occurs in company with the above species 
and apparently causing similar damage.^ 

Oonocephalum rusticumy Olive., also occurs commonly and may 
cause similar damage. 

Hypophlccus f rax ini y Kugel., bred from pine logs with Ips erosuSy 
Woll. and Myelophilus pmiperday L. — This species probably feeds only 
on fungi in the galleries made by the other sj>ecies. 

Triboliuni castaneuniy Hbst. — A jxjst of stored grain, flour, etc., also 
recorded from cotton bolls. 

Triboliuni confusum, Duv. — A pest of stored grain, flour, bran, etc. 
This species is probably more abundant than the preceding and occurs 
in grain stores very commonly. It has also been taken under bark of 
trees. 

ClSTELLID.® : 

Omophlus propagatusy Kirsch. — ^This species occurs abundantly in 
several parts of Cyprus. In com fields it does not appear to cause injury, 
but it damages the flower buds and flowers of olives and also attacks the 
flower buds of vines. The most serious damage caused by it has been 
observed on vines which in one area suffered severely in 1932 from its 
attacks, the vines being almost completely stripped of flower buds. 

Omophlus curvipeSy Brull., has been seen occurring in large numbers on 
trees, etc., but no damage has been recorded. 

Bbucjhid^ ; 

Bruchus dentipes, Bdi., is a common pest of broad beans and peas. 

Bfwhus lentisy Frob. and B, chinensisy L., are recorded from lentils, 
B, mfiman'm, Boh.| from broad beans and J5. analis, F., from peas. 
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Pseudopachymerus lallemantiy Mars., has been recorded in seeds of the 
ornamental Acacia famesiana. 

Spermophagus sericeus, Geoff., has been recorded only on flowers of 
leek in the open. 

Ceiocerid^ : 

Crioceris bicruciata^ Sahib. (Asparagus Beetle). — Recorded on cultivated 
asparagus which, however, is little grown, but Asparagus acutifoliusy L., 
and A. stipularisy Forsk., occur commonly. 

Lerm melanopay L., causes a certain amount of damage to the leaves of 
cereals in spring, but no case of severe or widespread damage has been 
recorded. 

Clytrid.® : 

elytra nigrociuctay Lac. var. — Recorded as occurring in numbers on 
turpentine tree (Pistacia sp.) and damaging young leaves and shoots. 

elytra atraphaxides, Pall. — Reported as eating almond leaves. 

Gyyiandrophihahna limhatay Stev. — Recorded as causing considerable 
damage to almond trees by destroying the flowers and young leaves. 

Rhaphidopalpa (Aulacophora) foveicolliSyKnst.y causes damage to melons 
and other cucurbits in most areas where they are grown. The adult 
insects hibernate and appear in spring when the melon plants are young, 
causing damage by eating the leaves, the damage being particularly severe 
when the plants are attacked at the cotyledon stage as the crop may then 
be completely destroyed and ro-sowing necessitated. Eggs are laid in the 
soil near the plants and the larvae live in the soil and feed on the roots. 
Pupation occurs in the soil and there are probably three or four generations 
during the summer. 

HALTiciDiE (Flea Beetles) : 

Haltica ciliciensisy Weise. — Damage by this insect to the leaves of 
imported “ American blackberry ’’ has been recorded in the southern 
mountains, where also this species has been found abundantly on wild 
blackberry. 

Aphthona osneoinicans y All., occurs in large numbers on the leaves of 
walnut, hazel, etc., but has not been recorded as causing damage. 

Aphthoim euphorbkey Schrank., causes considerable damage to young 
flax at times and has also been found in large numbers on olive and cherry 
trees but no damage to these trees or neighbouring crops was observed. 

Longitarsus parvulus, Payk., occurs on flax in company with the 
preceding species but apparently in smaller numbers. 

Phyllotreta cruciferce, Goeze. — Recorded as causing damage to cauli- 
flowers, but not usually destructive. 

Phyllotreta corrugata, Rche. — Sometimes causes severe damage to 
stocks and wallflowers, young plants being completely destroyed. 

Several other species of Halticidee occur sometimes in considerable 
numbers, but no damage by them has been recorded. 

Spheeroderrm testacemriy F., is a minor pest of artichokes. 

Podagrica malvcey 111. — This species is reported to feed on malvaceous 
plants and is an occasional pest of cotton elsewhere. It has once been 
found in Cyprus causing a good deal of damage to young orange leaves, 
and has also been foimd damaging Hibiscus escvlmtus^ and artichokes. 
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Cassidm : 

Cassida ? palestina, Rch., occasionally causes damage to the foliage 
of artichokes, 

Hypocassida subferrunginm, Schr., apparently an occasional pest of 
beet in Italy, occurs but has not been recorded as causing damage. 

OERAMBTOIDiE : 

Cerambyx heros, Scop., has been recorded (in Cyprus Agricultural 
Journal, XVII, 1922, p. 28), as causing considerable damage to carob and 
walnut trees. The eggs are stated to be laid beneath the bark in July, 
or in crevices caused by faulty pruning. Larvae penetrate the wood and 
feed for 3 or 4 years, pupating in the spring. 

This species has not been recorded since 1922 and no specimens appear 
to have been preserved, so that the identification cannot be confirmed. 

Cerambyx velutinus, Brull., occurs rather commonly, attacking fruit 
and other trees. This may be the species intended in the reference to 
C. keros referred to above. 

Hylotrupes bajulus, L., occurs commonly in the woodwork of liouses. 
This species appears to prefer dry coniferous wood and thus finds very 
suitable conditions, while the frecjnent cracking of woodwork during the 
dry summers gives ample opportunities for oviposition. This species is 
a pest in Northern Europe, particularly Denmark, (iermany, Russia, 
and in SilxTia. The larval stage is stated to last two years or longer 
in Denmark and Russia. 

Chlorophorus mrivs, Mull., has been bred from the trunk of fruit trees 
and the adults are seen fairly commonly. 

Other species which occur are Lepiiira revisiaia, L., Stromatiurn 
unicolor, 01. (taken on olive-tree) and Purpuricenus budensis, Ootz. 
Th(i latter was taken in bait pans containing molasses hung in apple t rees to 
capture Cydia pornonella. No records of damage cause(l by these species 
have l>een obtained. 

LAMHDiE : 

Nipkmia pietkornis, Muls., bred from trunk of pomegranate. 

Pogonochcerus perroudi, Muls., bred from pine logs but possibly only 
dead trees are attacked. 

Agapanthia carduri, L. — Adults found fairly commonly on flowers, 
especially of thistles. This species is stated to be a pest of artichokes 
in Malta but has not been recorded as causing damage in Cyprus. 

Agapanthia dahli, Richt., has not been recorded as injurious in Cyprus 
but is a pest of sunflowers in Southern Russia. Sunflowers are not grown 
as a crop in Cyprus. 

PRIONIDiE : 

Rhesus serrkoUiSy Mors., occurs fairly commonly. A number of 
larvae from which adults of this species were reared were found to have 
very considerably damaged the trunk of a large plane tree at Nicosia, 
which was broken off in a gale. 
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CXJBOTJLIONIDJE (Weevils) : 

Anthonomus pomorum^ L. (Apple Blossom Weevil), occurs on apples 
and pears and is a serious peat in some localities. The larvae live in the 
unopened blossoms which they destroy, the petals turning brown and the 
whole blossom eventually falling from the tree. 

Anthonomus cypriusj Marshall, causes damage similar to that caused by 
the preceding species, to peaches and almonds. 

Apion semivittatum, GyL, A, vicice, Payk., A, vorax, Hbst., and A, 
radiolus, Kirby., have been found together in considerable numbers on 
walnut trees, but no appreciable damage has been recorded. Apion 
radiolus, Kby., and A. ceneum^ F., have been found similarly on almond 
and cherry trees. 

Baris timida, Rossi. — Adults taken on wild malvaceous plants in 
spring and in tunnels in roots of hollyhocks in winter. It appears that this 
species might attack cotton but no such attack has been observed. 

Brachycerus ap., occurs and species of this genus cause damage to 
garlic and to other bulbs in Italy and elsewhere but have not l)een recorded 
as injurious in Cyprus. 

Calandra granarm, L. (Grain Weevil). — A common pest of stored grain. 

CaXavdra oryzee, L, — A common pest of stored grain. 

Calandra. sculplurata, Gyl. — Intercepted at a port in seed of Eugeniu 
jambolana from Tanganyika Territory. 

Chiloneus hrevithorax, Desbr., taken feeding on leaves of citrus. 

Hypera variabilis, Hbst,, a pest of lucerne and cotton elsewhere* 
occurs in Cyprus but has not been recorded as causing damage. 

Lixus lutescenSf Cap. — Once taken on artichokes causing slight damage. 

Lixus ascanii, L. — Adults taken on wild cruciferoe and a possible 
minor pest of cabbages, etc. 

Lixus algiruSy L. — Adults taken while eating the leaves of almond, 
peach and orange trees, and ovipositing in stem of mallow. 

Larvae of Lixus sp., are frequently found in the stems of broad beans, 
attacked plants being stunted and unhealthy. 

Pachytychius hordei, Brulle, has been recorded from wheat sheaves, 
but does not appear to have caused appreciable damage. 

Psalidium aurigerum, Desbr., has been once recorded in the adult 
state as damaging the buds of newly-planted vine cuttings. 

Bhynchitis ruber, Fairm., (Olive Weevil), causes damage to the leaves, 
shoots and fruit of olives, particularly in some areas near Morphou. The 
adults appear in April and May and feed at first on the young leaves and 
shoots and later attack the fruit as it commences to form. They cut 
through the epidermis and eat the flesh beneath, this damage later healing 
but leaving a hard discoloured patch and causing the fruit to be misshapen, 
particularly when several such patches occur on a fruit. Eggs are laid in 
holes from which the adults have fed and the larvae on hatching burrow 
directly into the stone, which is still soft at that time. The larvae are 
full grown shortly before the olives are ripe, in September or October, 
and bore through the stone and flesh and pupate in the ground. There 
is only a single generation in the year and only a single larva develops in 
fruit, 
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Sibinia planiuscula, Desbr. — Once recorded in numbers on cotton bolls 
near Lamaca, but not subsequently found in that locality. 

Sitona ocvlata, Kiist. — Damaging leaves of spinach-beet. 

Sitona lineata, L. and 

Sitona limosay Rossi. — These species frequently cause a certain amount 
of damage to the leaves of broad beans. 

ScoLYTiDiE (Bark Beetles) : 

Coccotrypes da^tyliperdUy F. — ^Taken in date stones. 

PhloBosinus armatuSy Reitt., occasionally causes damage to cypress 
trees, but is not found in great numbers. 

Scolytus rugulosus, Ratz. — ^Taken mining in twigs of cherry, loquat 
and other fruit trees. This species attacks various kinds of fruit trees 
elsewhere. 

Scolytus amygduliy Guer., is considerably more abundant than 
S. rugulosus and has been taken on plum, apricot, ay^ple and almond 
trees and probably also attacks other related trees. 

Phlmotribus ohcBy F. and 

Phloeotribus caucasicusy Reitt. — These two species are common yx^sts 
of the olive tree, to which they frequently cause serious damage. The 
adults attack the 3 " 0 ung twigs before tmmelling into the branches where 
they o\4posit. 

Ips (Pityogenes) porifronSy Eggers. — Recorded from Pinu shale pen sis. 

Ips erosusy Woll., has been bred from pine logs. 

Myelophilus piniperday li., occurs commonly and causes damage to the 
young shoots and trunks of j)ine trees. 

CETONIIDA3 : 

Epicometis hirkiy Poda, and 

Oxythyrea abigail, Rche., occur commonly on flowers in the spring and 
are sometimes troublesome in gardens, and also damage young wheat ears 
and young almonds. The former is also recorded as damaging orange 
blossom and vine leaves and as causing a considei^able amount of damage, 
in its larval state, to seedling trees in nurseries. 

ProtCBtia cuprea,, F., recorded as attacking pear fruit. 

Protcetia ceruginosay Drury. — ^Takon in bait pans containing sugar 
hung in apple trees. 

Protcetia libaniiy G. and P., taken damaging a species of thistle. 

Dynastid.® : 

Oryctes nasicomisy L., var. gryphus. 111. — Newly emerged adults still 
in pupal cell taken in soil beside decaying roots of apricot tree. 

Temnorhynchus booty Rch., has been taken tumielling into water 
melon. 

MELOIiONTHID-® : 

Anoxia meridioncdisy Rtt., and 

Haplidia fissOy Burm.— These two leaf-eating species occur but have 
not been associated with any particular plant. 

R«UTlCTiiIjTn.<SB} . 

Adoreim puUuSy Baudi, frequently occurs in numbers and causes 
damage by eating the leaves of pear, almond, rose and other trees, 

[To be continued in the December 
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A Study of Colocasia. 

(Colocasia antiquorum Schott.) 

By Stanley G. Wiltjmott, Ph.D. (Cantab.), etc., Oovemment Analyst, 

Part I. — Origin and Agriculture. 

Colocasia, or taro, is one of the most valuable as well as one of the most 
ancient food plants of man and different varieties are still in cultivation 
over a region extending from New Zealand up to the line of Cyprus and 
the Dodecanese in the Mediterranean, and from the West Indies to China. 
It grows only where it has been taken by the hand of man, since it is 
believed to seed no longer, and thus famishes evidence of his migrations. 
But as soon as man ceases to cultivate it year by year from the tubers it 
flourishes no longer. 


Nomenclature and History, 

Like other widely distributed food plants it is known under many 
names ; consequently there is much confusion in its nomenclature. 
It is a species of the genus Arum belonging to the natural order of Aracea?. 
But many plants formerly referred to Arum are now placed under other 
genera, while numerous plants of other genera are popularly called arums, 
as for example, the water-arum and the arum -lily. About a dozen 
species are found in Europe and the Mediterranean littoral and in Cyprus 
the genus is represented by some six or seven species, determined by earlier 
botanists, and listed in Jens Holmboe's classical monograph (^). Hero 
the cultivated plant is given as Colocasia antiquorum Schott, for which 
the terms Arum Colocasia L., Arum escuhntuyn and Caladium colocasia 
are presumably synonymous ; it is a variety of, or certainly closely 
identified with, Colocasia esculenta, Accordmg to Barrett, (2) no less 
than 300 distinct varieties are known. 

The plant and its varieties goes by no less a number of popular names 
in different parts of the world where it is grown as a food-plant. In 
English it is known as taro — ^its native name in Polynesia — or colocasia, 
and sometimes as elephant ear. In America it is the dasheen ; in China 
bun-long-woo ; in Egypt the kolkas, and to the Greeks of the 
Mediterranean, colocasi. In Jamaica the name in general use is the 
very confusing term “ cocoes ” but in other parts of the West Indies 
the plant is known as “ eddoes ” and “ tanias,’’ the latter having several 
different spellings. The term tarda, however, seems to be in general 
use throughout the West Indies and South America (^'). 

The cultivated plant is considered to be a native of India but it has 
been known in Egypt from time immemorial and is referred to by Pliny 
as Arum cegyptum (^). As might be expected references to the plant are 
not lacking in ancient literature. It is mentioned in Chinese writings 
of 100 B.c. and by Dioscorides, but European botanists gained their 
knowledge of the plant from Eg3rpt. Lusignan(^) makes the first 
reference to Colocasia antiquorum in Cyprus in 1573, but its cultivation 
in the Island is of much earlier date. According to Oberhummer,(*) 
however, the plant may be seen represented in the design of capitals pf 
t>VUldings dating from the 13th and I4tb centuries, 
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Wild Colocasia. 

As already indicated Holmboe (^) describes several other species 
growing wild and known to the villager as aoxoy.oXoxa»Tt, or wild colocasi. 
They are sometimes confused with YA’jxoxoXoxa^t or Jerusalem artichoke 
(Helianthus tvherosus L.), which contain no starch and also cultivated 
on a small scale in the Island and from which, of course, they are 
distinct. The true sweet potato (Ipomoea hataim N.O. Convolvulacece) 
is not a field crop here. The most common of the wild arums found in 
Cyprus are : — 

A, hygrophilum : Requires a habitat of damp, shady places, such as in 
the cotton fields about Kythrea. It is found 
almost everywhere when the above conditions are 
present and is common on the plain and foothills. 

A. oriental var.^ gratum : Cultivated fields around Kythrea. 

A. Dioscoridis : Can flourish under drier conditions and is found 
commonly almost everywhere on the plain, espe- 
cially in the eastern part, in ditches and hedgerows. 
It is found plentifully about Ayia Napa, for example, 
along the Kyrenia coast and in the Castle of St. 
Hilarion. 

Arisarum sp. : Two varieties have been observed on the Troodos 
range ; the flowering spike of red berries appears in 
late autumn (October and November). 

Most of the above species thus occur more commonly in the Island 
than has previously been supposed (cf. Holmboe (^)). With the exception 
of Arisarum, these species flourish during spring and early summer 
and are conspicuous by their cJmracteristic spike of green berries turning 
to red w'hen the rest of the plant has withered . Apart from their botanical 
interest these species of wild colocasia are of importance because in time 
of drought and bad seasons villagers prepare a fecula from the under- 
ground tubers by drying them in ovens and grinding. This flour they 
then bake into bread. All arums appear to contain an acrid substance, 
less perhaps in the cultivated tuber, which is readily dissipated by the heat 
of drying. 

Toxicity. 

A sixth and poisonous species, again occurring in a damp and shady 
habitat, has been found near the monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos, 
and I am indebted to Mr. G. Frangos, late Government Inspector of 
School Gardens, for bringing this interesting species to my knowledge. 
The distinguishing features are : the stem, which is mottled with purple 
black spots ; the long pointed spike about 4-5 times the length of that of 
the ordinary arum ; and the offensive smell of the poisonous red berries. 
The leaf has a strong caustic taste and may cause excoriation ; it is also 
poisonous. From these characteristics there would appear to be ilttle 
doubt that the plant in question is Arum maculatwn, or a close variety 
of it and known here as Apaxovna So far as the author is aware it has 
not previously been recorded for Cyprus. Arum maculatum is a 
common plant in England and goes by the popular names of ‘‘ lords 
and ladies, ‘‘ cuckoo-pint,” etc.(®) It puts up its leaves and spathe in 
early spring, the leaves being glossy and spotted. The poisonous 
character of the succulent red berries and the leaves has long been 
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recognized. Starch, in the form of an arrowroot, was formerly 
extracted from the tubers, which after heating is innocuous. The 
product from this source is spoken of as Portland arrowroot, since this 
species of arum was formerly much cultivated ^in the Isle of Portland. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that the starch has been sold in Paris as a 
cosmetic under the name poudre de Chypre (®). 

Feeding Experiments, 

It was hoped to obtain data on the toxicity of the leaves of cultivated 
and wild colocasia but this was not possible as the experimental animals 
refused to ingest them. In these experiments fresh young leaves of 
Colocasia antiquorum were offered to groups of young albino rats, rabbits 
and guinea pigs. The leaves were simply washed and given whole before 
the morning ration of basal diet. The rabbits tried a little of the stalk 
but discarded it quickly on discovering its causticity ; only the rat 
succeeded in ingesting a little leaf tissue and from its resulting behaviour 
evidently suffered considerable irritation when the causticity developed. 
The writer and L.C.H. also ingested some of the fresh leaf tissue with the 
result that the taste was first found to be not unpleasant but after one 
or two minutes a most unpleasant sensation of tingling and burning of 
the mucous membranes of the tongue and mouth developed, for which 
washing out with water was without effect. Gradually the sensation 
passed off. Similar results were obtained in animal experiments with 
the fresh leaves of A, Dioscoridis. Domestic animals in Cyprus rarely 
eat the foliage of wild or cultivated arums, the only exception to this 
being the pig, which apparently can ingest the dry leaves of the cultivated 
plant but with a definite preference for the stalk tissue. This is quite 
distinct from the use of potato plants as feed for animals as it is the 
general practice in Cyprus to feed sheep, goats and sometimes oxen on 
potato plants which have commenced to wither. Potato plants have 
even been used as human food in years of drought in the Island 
(Willimott).(’) 

The irritation experienced with all species of arum was long ago 
attributed to the presence of crystals of calcium oxalate (raphides) in 
the plant cells of members of this family. Pedler and Warden, (®) who 
were the first to describe this phenomenon, l>elieved that the unpleasant 
effects were explained by physical contact with the needle-like crystals, 
Safford,(®) however, in 1905 was able to show that the irritation was 
chiefly due to the force exerted when the crystals were ejected from their 
capsules in the presence of water ; and Black in 1918 demonstrated 
that the capsules lost their ability to expel crystals after the plant had 
been cooked or dried. In the light of these facts the results of the feeding 
experiments described above are explained but the question as to whether 
species of arum {e.g, maculatum) contain, in addition to the calcium 
oxalate, some other organic poison of unknown chemical composition, 
would appear to warrant further investigation. 

Although in Cyprus the principal use of colocasia leaves is for manure, 
elsewhere, as for example in Jamaica and the Island of Guam, (®) the 
young green leaves are boiled and eaten as spinach while the mature leaves 
and stalks are said to make excellent fodder for cattle and pigs. Toro 
shoots and taro stalks are now produced in Hawaii as table vegetables 
and their nutritive constituents and mineral elements have been 
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mvestigated (i*). It is noteworthy that in the past the leaves of colocasia 
grown in Egypt, as also those of the banana, have been used to adulterate 
tobacco.(^®) In tropical countries colocasia is often sown as a shade 
plant for crops such as young cacao or spice, but this expedient is not 
used in local agriculture. However, fields and plots of colocasia are 
frequently to be found hedged round with maize while between the 
rows cucumber, tomato, or marrow arc often planted as a catch crop. 
The reason for this is the high cost of production of colocasia and so the 
Cypriot farmer tries to obtain something in addition for his expenditure 
of manure, water and labour. 



— Colocasia antiquorum Schott. 

The Cultivated Plant. 

As a field crop colocasia is indeed one of the most striking by reason of 
its stately, dark green foliage ; in fact varieties of the ^ 

grown solely for their handsome ornamental effect, as for instance, in the 
Jjuxembourg Gardens, PariSy 
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The plant has no true stem ; the large, graceful, heart-shaped leaves, 
which may reach any height up to seven feet, being borne on long petioles 
or foot- stalks rising from the ground. It is a monocotyledon but forms 
an exception in having its leaves net-veined as in the case of a typical 
dicotyledon. The inflorescence is noteworthy since it exhibits male 
flowers on the upper part of the spike and female flowers below ; in neither 
case are sepals or petals found. Under conditions of cultivation the plant 
does not always flower. Fortunately up to the present the crop in Cy^prus 
has been free from disease of any kind. The tuberous rhizomes are not 
usually more than six inches in diameter, excluding the very small tubers 
used for seed, and found adhering to the parent body. 

Varieties and Production. 

Two local varieties are recognized and cultivated, viz. Karpas and 
Morphou, of which the latter is more esteemed because of its sweetness, 
flavour and lighter colour. Consequently it commands a higher price 
in the local markets. The Morphou tubers are longer in shape and of 
somewhat lighter colour than those of the Karpas which are more 
spherical. In both varieties the outer skin is roughly marked with 
rings of dark- brown scales. The production centres round the village of 
Ayios Andronikos in the Karpas and round Lapithos in KjTenia District 
and the cultivation would appear to be spreading. The crop, of whichever 
type, is entirely for local consumption as there is no export trade. Its 
chief, and more important competitor, is the potato, and in Table 1 the 
annual production of colocasia is compared with that of the potato over 
the last five years. From these data it appears that the acreage under 
colocasia remains fairly constant while the yield, possibly as a result of 
better cultivation, shows a small increase. It cannot, of course, rank 
with the potato crop, largely produced for export, and now well established 
in local agriculture, \vide (’)] 

Table 1. — Annual Peodtjction of Thbees. 

Colocasia Potatoes 


Year 

Area 

Cross Yield 

Area 

dross Yield 


acres 

okes 

acres 

okes 

1931 

.. 371 

. . 1,088,838 

. . 5,814 

. . 16,102,320 

1932 

. . 273 

802,106 

. . 6,451 

. . 17,714,671 

1933 

. . 241 

846,463 

. . 4,239 

. . 12,087,707 

1934 

. . 282i 

967,029 

. . 5,263 

. . 16,088,006 

1935 

.. 277“ 

. . 1,233,597 

. . 6,165 

. . 17,326,689 


Cyprus oke ~ 2.8 lb. 

800 okes — 1 ton. 

Cultivation. 

A deep or sandy loam with plenty of organic matter in it suits colocasia 
best and to this end the land is well manured with old stable manure about 
a month before planting. The crop does not do well on very sandy or 
clayey soils. Given an abundance of moisture and heat, as in a tropical 
climate, the plant flourishes and can stand great extremes of heat and 
humidity. As already stated, the major crop is found in the Districts of 
Morphou and Karpas but, as will be seen from Table 2, there is a smaU 
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production for local needs in each administrative district. The crop is 
raised on a four-year rotation of colocasia, cumin, fallow, wheat. To obtain 
the best results the cultivation requires some experience and care (c/.(^^)). 
First, a suitable piece of land is chosen, which must be level, and this is 
given three or more deep ploughings : the first usually in October, the second 
in December, and the third or fourth just before the time of planting 
in March or April. The plants are propagated from the very small tubers 
reserved for this purpose. The system hi Cyprus is to prepare the land 
for sowing by heaping up the soil so as to form a series of symmetrically 
winding ridges and troughs. The purpose of this is to allow the irrigation 
wat/er to stand in the troughs between the ridges for the longest time 
possible and thus explains the necessity of choosing a level planting ground. 
Drills are then made in the troughs to a depth of about six inches to 
receive the seed -tubers, which are planted in row s of three foot interval 
and with a distance of about one foot between individual plants. 


Table 2. — Production of Colocasia by District. 

1934 1935 



Acres 

Okes 

Acres 

Okes 

Nicosia (Morphou). . 

94 . . 

211,945 

.. 32 

. . 273,935 

Famagusta (Karp is) 

134 . . 

614,074 

. . 152 

. . 685,952 

Lamaca 

Oi .. 

1,000 

3 

14, 500 

Limassol 

1 

1,306 

5 

8,900 

Paphos 

19 .. 

23,812 

. . 36 

51,490 

Kyrenia (Lapithos) 

34 .. 

114,292 

49 

198,820 

Total . . 

282i . . 

967,029 

. . 277 

.. 1,233,597 


After planting the crop is immediately irrigaterl with sufficient w^ater 
to allow it to stand between the winding ridges at a depth of about six 
inches. Ample irrigation and a good tilth are essential for the cultivation. 
Throughout April and May the crop must be irrigated every 8 days, in 
June and July every 4 days, and in August at least every second day. 
At this period it is preferable to irrigate at night or before sunrise. 
During September irrigation is carried out every 4 days and every 8 days 
in October, in which month it ceases. With a crop sucli as this, 
requiring a lilieral water supply, it is essential that weeds should be kept 
down by systematic hoeing and earthing- up. The first hoeing is given 
a month after planting ; the second, with good earthing-up, in July ; and 
a final treatment as required, during which the bottom leaves are removed. 
The crop is ready for lifting from October onwards to January 
and there is the advantage that the tubers may be left to remain 
in the ground without deterioration for a considfTable time after they are 
ripe. The crop is thus dug up as and when rc(iiiired for market. The 
tubers are then sorted into three categories according to size and shape, 
viz : (a) large, oval tubers weighing j^l oke ; (b) long, narrow tubers 
weighing oke ; (c) small, round tubers for seed kept in an earth hole 
until required. The average retail price during 1935 was piastres per 
oke for Karpas colocasia, and 2 piastres for Morphou, compared with 
piastres for potatoes. 
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Part II. — Composition and Nutrition. 

Yield and Cost. 

It is noteworthy that this is the most expensive annual crop of any 
kind to produce in Cyprus and in this connection the comparative data 
in Table 3 are instructive. The yield of colocasia per Government donum 
ranges between 2,500 and 4,000 okes, with an average of about 3,000 
okes, as compared with a yield for potatoes ranging between 1,500 
and 3,000 okes per donum, with an average of about 2,000 okes. Thus 
an average crop of colocasia may be reckoned to yield approximately 
a 50 per cent, higher return than its chief competitor, the potato. 

Table 3. — ^Approximate Cost of Producttion of Some ST\rLE 


Crop 

Crops in 

Cyprus. 

Cost per donum in £ sterling 
£ s. cp. 

Colocasia . . 


. . 15 

0 

0 

Potato 


£3—4 

0 

0 

Wheat 



15 

0 

Barley 


. . ~ 

10 

0 

Oats . . 



7 

0 

Broad beans 


..1 

10 

0 

Vetches . . 


. . . . -- 

4 

0 

Favetta . . 


. . 

5 

0 

Cowpeas . . 


.2 

3 

0 

Water melon 


. . 4 

0 

0 

Cumin 


. 2 

0 

0 

Linseed . . 


. 2 

10 

0 

Sesame . . 


! . . . J 

7 

0 

Onion 


..1 

5 

0 

Cotton 


. . 3 

5 

0 

Tobacco . . 


o 

0 

0 

Citrus 


. . 5 

0 

0 (after trees come 
into l)earing.) 


The figures in this table are based on the cost of production at the 
Experimental Farm, Morphou, and are higlier than those of the average 
Cypriot farmer, who has no labour charges to meet. 

One Government donum — J aero approximHt(*ly. 

Chem ical ( Compos i t io rt . 

Carbohydrate, mostly in the form of starch, is of course the chief 
constituent and renders it the valuable energy food which is much esteemed 
by the Cypriot. In Table 4 arc summarized analytical data on the 
composition of both types of local colocasia, which do not appear to have 
been analysed in full previously. An American analysis by Jllasdale, (^*) 
and another, for the purpose of comparison on the potato, by Plimmer 
are also included. The analyses were made in duplicate on fresh, raw, 
whole tubers after they had been washed ; Plimmer’s analysis is on the 
cleaned raw tubers. The tubers are used as vegetables like potatoes and 
when boiled with a liberal addition of lemon juice, change to a distinct 
creamy colour and develop a rather sweet and pleasant flavour. It is 
eaten with boiled meat dishes, especially in winter when it is at its best, 
but the tubers can also be made into a nutritious soup. Throughout 
the tropics they are a staple food of the indigenous classes but are 
Rppi^ociated also by Europeans who have acquired a taste for them* 
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Table 4. — Chemical Composition of Colocasia and Potato, 

Large Tubers 

Morphou Karpas U.S.A. Potato y 


% 


Water 

. . 75.7 

Ash 

1.5 

Fibre 

0.8 

Protein (N X5.68) 

1.9 

Starch (by difference) 

. . 16.1 

Sugar . . 

3.8 

Fat 

0.2 

Total 

.. 100.0 


(Blasdale) (Plimmer) 


% 

/o 

% 

. . 78.6 . . 

74.20 .. 

76.1 

1.4 . . 

1.31 .. 

1.7 

0.7 . . 

0.98 

1.1 

1.8 .. 

1.70 .. 

2.1 

. . 13.7 . . 

17.95 .. 

19.0 

3.6 . . 

1.15 .. 

— 

0.2 . . 

0.27 .. 

0.05 


.. 100.0 .. 97.5G .. 100.05 


Energy value, Calories, per 

100 grams 91.2 .. 80.2 .. 87.8 .. 87.0 

The ash, like that of most root vegetables, is of alkaline reaction. The 
fat and fibre are almost negligible. The protein is of albuminoid character 
but the nitrogenous matter is also made np of non-protein nitrogen. 
Contrary to experience with the potato, older tubers of colocasia were 
found to yield on analysis higher figures for total nitrogen than fresh 
young tubers. The most important constituent, the carbohydrate, 
consists chiefly of starch with a little reducing sugar. A specimen of 
the starch was extracted for examination by the usual process of finely 
rasping the clean tubers, washing out the starch granules, purifying by 
agitation with clean water, settlement of the granules, decantation, and 
slow drying in the air. 

Poi. 

The most important preparation of colocasia, or taro, is the fermented 
food, known in the islands of the Pacific as po?, and wliich appears to be 
a product peculiar to Polynesia. In any case, although colocasia is an 
economic crop in the littoral of the Lcivant, a preparation such as poi 
is unknown in Cyprus and, according to Borg,(’®) in Malta also. But to 
the native Hawaiian poi is, in fact, “ the stafl of life ” and his cultivation 
of the taro crop is largely for that purpose. Although not used to the 
same extent as formerly, it is still a staple food of the native Hawaiian 
and its manufacture is controlled by law (^*). In the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii) its use is of great antiquity and the earliest known reference 
to taro and poi, in modern times, is that of Captain Cook (1784), (^) 
who not inaptly described the latter as ‘ a disagreeable mess from its 
sourness, greedily devoured by the natives. ' 

The manufacture of poi {^®) insists simply of two processes : 
(1 ) the cooking, peeling, and grinding of the taro corms ; (2) the incubation 
and fermentation with water of the crushed product. European writers 
do not always appreciate the fact that the taro is first well cooked. Three 
kinds of poi are thus produced, depending upon the amount of water to 
be added, and known respectively as one, two, or three-finger poi. Allen 
and Allen, (^®) who studied the question of taro culture in Hawaii, described 
the processes of poi-making in detail especially from the bacteriological 
standpoint. These authors showed that the acid fermentation is due 
primarily to bacteria, and secondly to yeasts, by inoculation from the 
origi na l conns. They drew the important conclusion from their work 
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that the fermentation of poi bears a close analogy, in the types of organism 
concerned and the products of fermentation, to the souring of milk. 
Lactic acid, ititer alia, was the predominating organic acid found. These 
authors also plotted the development of pH values with time, in the case 
of raw taro corms (pH 6.6), cooked taro (pH 6.37), and the resulting poi. 

Specimens of poi were prepared in this laboratory from Morphou 
tubers by simply washing and grinding and allowing the paste to ferment. 
Changes were observed in odour, taste, consistence, and colour ; the odour 
was unpleasant and the colour a shade of lavender. La(die aend was 
found to be the chief product of fermentation but other fatty acids 
such as aceti(i were also present. 

Many observers have attributed the magniHeent j)hysiqu(‘ of th(' native 
Hawaiian to the fact that poi was the staple food. Since the restmiblanee 
of poi with yoghmirt (soured milk) is a close one, it is not surprising that 
poi has long enjoyed a wide reputation in nutrition and therapeutics. 
Apart from its use as a staple food ]K)i has been employed successfully 
in dift’erent gastric disturbances and intestinal conditions. Its usefulness 
would seem to be explained by the fact of its complete digestibility and 
absorption. 



Fig. 2. — Starch of C. anti quorum or taro. 

The Starch . 

Microscopic examination was made side by side with other known 
starches with the result that the granule of colocasia wrs found to be as 
small as that of any other known starch. These observations are being 
published in detail elsewhere. In the literature dealing wit|i starches 
there appears to be an almost complete neglect of the starch grains of 
taro or colocasia. It receives no mention, for example, in the detailed 
treatment of starch in two standard works such as Thorpe's Dkikmary 
of^ Aj)plied Chemistry and Allen's Commercial Organic Analysis, At 340 
diameters the starch grains of taro, mounted in water, are just visible. 
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Under higher magnification (840 diameters), the larger grains appear 
definitely spheroidal or polygonal, with hilum central and minute, and 
appearing as a spot, with no rings visible, A typical microscopic field 
at this magnification is shown in Fig. 2. Both individual and compound 
granules were observed, the former frequently being in motion and the 
latter disintegrating in part into simple granules on mechanically 
manipulating the cover slip. 

The microscopic appearance of the field was suggestive of pepper starch 
rather than of rice, both of which exhibit very small granules and are 
grouped together in Class V according to Milter’s classification of starches. 
Tlie size of the starcli granules of colocasia was found to vary between 
1 and 5 pi. Irrigation with dilute iodine solution gave the characteristic 
effect. 



Fig. 3. — Starch of Canna edulis or Tous les Mois. 

The granules of Colocasia antiqmruin Schott are then simply 
characterized by their shape and minuteness, and these arc the only 
diagnostic characters. It is noteworthy that the starch granules of 
other species of the arum family are quite different from those of colocasia, 
although in the two species examined the starch exhibited no characteristic 
differences between themselves. Thus the starch of A, hygrophilum 
was suggestive of cassava starch, but smaller, the typical grains 
lieing rounded at one end and truncated at the other, with excentric 
hilum. It is noteworthy that varieties of Canna edulis {Tons les Mois) 
are grown all over the Island as a garden plant with attractive flowers 
ranging in shade from yellow to red. It seemed, therefore, worth while 
to examine sj:)ecimens of this tulier starch by way of comparison. The 
typical ovate granules, rounded at one end, and more or less pointed at 
the other, near which is situated the circular hilum, are shown in Fig, 3, 
at a magnification of about 500. The striations are seen to he well-marked, 
fine, regular, and incomplete ; dilute alkali develops the hilum and rings. 
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These are the largest starch grains known so that in Mgs. 2 and 3 we have 
examples of the largest and the smallest starch grains known, the former 
ranging from approximately 45 u.. to 130 Cf. Allen (*^). Langworthy 
and Deuel have shown that the raw starch of the taro tuber is 
completely digestible when humans are employed in the ex^^erimental 
tests. 

Oelatinization Points. 

It is well known that when starch is brought into contact with hot 
water, the granules, owing to the absorption of water, swell up greatly, 
and at different temperatures varying according to the kind of starch 
examined, ultimately rupture forming the familiar viscous liquid known 
as “ starch paste.” The use of a crude starch or the presence of impurity 
raises the required temperature for complete gelatinization, or the 
gelatinization point, as it is known. The thermal action is progressive, 
the younger later-formed granules swell up and burst first while the 
older earlier-formed granules are the last to change. Although the 
gelatinization point has been suggested as a criterion for the recognition 
of the many different varieties of starch, owing to the difficulty of 
controlling the experimental conditions, the method is too uncertain to 
be reliable. For the purpose of comparison, however, ttu‘. gelatinization 
points have been re-determined for the starc^h of (olocasia, St. Vincent 
arrowroot, Tous les Mois, potato and maize, the remaining data being 
taken from Auden (^) (Table 5). 


Table 5. — Gelatinization Point of Different Starohes. 


Origin of Starch 


Colocasia Antiquorum, Schott 
Arum ifnaculatum 
Arum esculentum 
Maranta arundinacea (St. Vincent) 
Ganna edulis (Tous les Mois) . . 


Temperature of 
Cmn pi ete Gelatinization . 
Degree (^ent, 

66 

62.5 

68.7 

70 

72 


Potato 62.5 

Maize . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 62.5 

Wheat 67 

Barley 62.5 

Rice 61.2 

Tapioca . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 68.7 


Under ultra violet light the fresh-cut surface of colocasia exhibits 
scattered areas of a light sulphur yellow^ fluorescence which become 
canary yellow as the tuber progressively dries. Damaged tissue near 
the cortex gave a jade green fluorescence. Tlie active constituent exciting 
the fluorescence has not been determined but it is not the starch. 


Vitamins and Minerals. 

Investigations on the vitamin contemt, principally by American 
workers, have shown that colocasia, or taro, cannot be regarded as a rich 
source of any of the vitamins (*^). According to Miller(^), both taro and poi 
have a low content of vitamin A, rather more of the vitamin B complex, 
and are low in the antiscorbutic vitamin C and in vitamin D. They are 
rich in calcium. Apart from this, there appears to be no very recent 
work on colocasia and a re^investigation of the vitamin content with the 
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quantitative methods now available would seem desirable. It is 
satisfactory to note that these problems are included in the research 
programme of the Hawaii Agricultural Experimental Station, Honolulu, 
which is the centre for taro research. 

Acid and Alkaline Balance. 

It has already been said that the ash of colocasia, in common with 
that of most other roots and tubers, vegetables, fruits and nuts, is of 
alkaline reaction. This is a fact of great importance in nutrition as will 
appear in the sequel. The cereals and proteins (which include meat, 
fish, game, eggs, etc.), on the other hand, jdeld an ash of acid reaction 
in digestion. Here it should be mentioned that the custom of referring 
to the ash or mineral matter of a food is misleading and incorrect (^). The 
ash of any foodstuff always consists of a mixture of the compoimds of 
different elements, and each element has its own functions and significance 
in nutrition. It is thus well known that elements so closely related 
chemically as sodium and potassium, or for example, calcium and 
magnesium, are not only not interchangeable but are, in some of their 
functions, directly antagonistic in their action in the body. Hence the 
necessity of considering the relative, as well as the absolute, quantities 
of the different inorganic elements of the food. 

One of the most significant of these relationships is that subsisting 
between the acid-forming and the base-forming elements because upon 
this depends very largely the state of neutrality of the body fluids. 
The normal reaction of human blood is faintly alkaline to litmus and 
varies within the narrow limits of pH 7 to pH 7.8. The normal processes 
of metabolism involve a continual production in the cells of “ volatile ” 
acids, such as CO,, and fixed*’ acids, such as HoSO^, which must be 
promptly disposed of or neutralized. The different mechanisms, whereby 
the body secures such neutralization and the maintenance of the state 
of neutrality of the tissues, have been well summarized by Professor 
Sherman (^) : — 

“ This neutralization is in fact effected, partly by the amphoteric 
proteins abundant in all body cells, partly by ammonia formed 
from the deaminization of proteins and amino acids, and notably 
by the ‘ buffer * action of the mixtures of phosphates and carbonates 
together with haemoglobin .... The blood possesses a 
number of buffers of which four require consideration from the 
point of view of this study : (1) the plasma proteins, wliich, like 

proteins generally, are amphoteric ; (2) carbonic acid and the 

carbonates, existing chiefly in the plasma ; (3) the phosphates, 

in both the plasma and the corpuscles ; (4) Wmoglobin and its 

comx)ounds in the red corpuscles of the blood. All these except 
the last are as abundant and as important in the protoplasm as 

in the blood Thus while the phosphates and 

carbonates of the blood and tissues serve for the immediate 
neutralization of acid without appreciable change in the normal 
reaction of the blood or tissue itself, yet when much strong acid 
such as the sulphuric acid from protein metabolism is neutralized 
in this way, there is apt to result an increased output of the 
base-forming elements, which if not made good by the intake 
must tend to diminish the ‘ reserve alkalinity * or ' alkali reserve * 
of the body,’* 
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Experiment has shown that foods having a basic reaction after burning 
in the body increase the alkali reserve as indicated by the increase in 
CO tension of the alveolar (expired) air ; while conversely foods having 
an acid reaction through the lowered CO ^ -tension of the alveolar air indicate 
a depletion of the alkali reserve. In the benefit to health generally 
resulting from a free use of foods such as fruits, vegetables, and milK 
products in the diet an important part may be claimed for the fact that 
these foods yield ash of alkaline reaction to the body. 

Roots V. Cereals, 

Standi, which is the chief natural energy food of man, is supplied 
from two main sources— roots and tubers (including stems, rhizomes, etc.), 
and seeds (cereals). As already stated the root starches generally have 
an alkaline reaction in nutrition and the cereal starches an acid reaction. 
Since the well-being of the body is so intimately dependant on the state 
of alkalinity of the blood and tissues, this fact supplies a strong argument 
in favour of the use of tuber starch, such as colocasia and potato, rather 
than of cereal starch in modern diets. As Ettie A. Hornibrook(*^) has 
shown, native man appears to have relied on roots much more than cereals 
for his energy food and so cultivated the main starch roots such as taro, 
maranta, cassava, sweet potato, giant bracken-root, etc. Cereals, which 
have also formed part of human diets from the earliest times, were first 
germinated by the more developed native races, as in the making of native 
beers, before cooking and eating. As civilization advanced so the 
cultivation of the more valuable starch roots has declined in the course of 
thousands of years, until now civilized man relies mainly on wheat, barley, 
oast, rye, rice, and maize, with the potato and colocasia of merely 
secondary importance, Kecently Jones (^®) has advocated the use of 
taro and sweet potato in the diet in preference to the grain foods 
because of their excess alkalinity. 

Digestion of Starch, 

It is obvious that the germinated cereal starch of native man was 
in a quite different condition from that consumed by civilized man. 
From the point of view of digestion the essential characteristic of the raw 
starch cell, whether root or cereal, is the fine wall of cellulose with which 
it is sui rounded and which must be broken down before the cell contents 
can Ix'come available for nutrition. The human digestive system cannot 
deal satisfactorily with raw starch so that in modern practice the starch 
is boiled and is thus more or less hydrated. But native man regarded 
this boiling or steaming as insufficient and he developed the ground oven, 
as in North America, Polynesia, and New Zealand. In these ovens the 
starch foods were first hydrated completely, under pressure, and as the 
wet heat changed to dry they were dextrinized in one continuous process. 
Details of the process are set out in Hornibook’s paper and in Stewart's 
Journal (1828) (2®) as it applies to taro and poi, but cannot be discussed 
here. With energy supplied in this form native populations were free 
from the digestive disorders of civilization. In fact as Barrett ( *) observes, 
in the Kanaka language of poi-eating Polynesia, there is no word for 
indigestion. Poi was considered to be of great nutritive value not only 
to the healthy and robust, but also to infants and invalids, being 
j-eadily digested and non-irritating. 
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In addition to aiding digestion, the dextrinization of starches makes 
them more palatable, as for example the extra sweetness of properly 
baked potatoes, because the changes involved produce sugar like bodies. 
This principle is finding constantly extended applications : in food 
factories dealing with the preparation of energy foods, in the use of 
cooked maize as feed for farm animals, and in the animal experiments 
of the laboratory. In the latter case it has been found that dextrinization 
of the starchy matter of the synthetic diet has led to better growth and 
well-being of the animals concerned. On the other hand, it is general 
experience that, when the carbohydrate is supplied by raw starch, the 
animals become pot-bellied, exhibit a distended intt^stine ofUm filled with 
gas, and poor muscular tone. The application of this knowledge to 
man seems justified and indicates that the cjonsumption of improperly 
cooked starch is a factor in the production of the distended abdomen 
characteristic of civilized man, a condition strikingly absent when the 
condition of primitive man, fed on dextrinized starch foods, is 
considered. 

Nutrition and Public Hmlth. 

Only a cursory glance can be given, in conclusion, to this most 
important aspect of public health which everywhere continues to attract 
increasing attention. The great error in the modern diet of overloading it 
with cereal starch, and sometimes sugar as well, is typical again of the 
average Cypriot diet. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the physical 
condition, de8crit)cd in the previous paragraph, present on all sides. 
Apart from this imbalance between the energy and the protein there 
seems to be a considerable section of the rural population who through 
poverty are underfed and here the incidence of affections such as 
tuberculosis, influenza, eye diseases, infections, and debility is high. 
Attention to the dietetic needs of this section of the community might 
well lead to the amelioration of some local economic problems by increased 
production of foodstuffs by agriculture. 

The absence of the dramatic deficiency diseases such as rickets, 
beri-beri, scurvy, and pellagra might lead to the view that all is well 
with the average Cypriot dietary, but a closer scrutiny of its make-up 
shows it to be faulty. This is not surprising in view of the fact that a 
country with as high a standard of life as the United Kingdom reckons 
that from 20 to 30 i)er cent, of her population are suffering from some form 
of mal- nutrition. No scientific dietary surveys in Cyprus have as yet been 
made so that exact data are lacking. But there can be no doubt that 
qualitative as well as quantitative deficiencies in Cypriot diets have 
played their part in the general low resistance to infection, especially 
to pneumococci, staphylococci and streptococci. Whether the diseases 
of heavy incidence such as diabetes, the amemias, cancer, rheumatic 
affections, gastric and duodenal ulcer, etc., have a nidus in faulty 
nutrition remain fruitful problems for investigation. 

Finally, it must be remembered that although good food products 
exist in Cyprus, the food of the majority is often badly conserved, and 
adulterated. There is at present little conception of the importance of 
well-balanced nutrition in relation to health and disease and the 
fundamental conclusions of the research of the last 30 years have hardly 
penetrated to the local professional or layman, (*®) There is, therefore, 
great need for the extension of sound knowledge in the elementary matters 
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of food and nutrition and for active research on staple food products 
along well-planned lines. The present study of the staple energy-food, 
colocasia, has been undertaken by the Government Laboratory as an 
effort along these lines. 

It is a pleasure to record my thanks to the Director of Medical 
Rervioes for his interest and support in this investigation, to the Director 
of Agriculture for kindly affording me facilities, and to Mr. L. C. 
Haralambides, Assistant Analyst, for skilled assistance in the experi- 
mental work. 
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A Brief Review of Tree Planting in the 1935-36 
Planting Season. 

Although the number of trees planted in the Tree Planting Areas is 
considerably less than that of the previous season, trees planted in areas 
other than declared tree planting areas exceed the number planted in the 
1934-35 season by over 200,000 trees. This indicates clearly that Cypriot 
farmers now realize the benefits to be derived from tree planting. 

Since the enactment of the Licensing of Shepherds* Law tree planting 
has l)een done with more confidence than in the past and as the lawless 
shepherds are gradually brought under control, tree planting will steadily 
increase every year. 

There were 51 areas declared under the Tree Planting Law during the 
planting season of 1935-36 which with the 47 previously declared areas 
brings the total reserved areas in the whole Island up to 98. 

The existing tree planting areas in each district are given below ; — 


Teee Planting Village Areas Laws, 1930-36. 
Nicosia District 


1. Vizakia 

14. Paleokhorio (Dagh). 

2. Orounda 

15. PeraKhorio. 

3. Kato Kopia 

16. Ayios Epiphanios 

4. Akacha 

17. Korakou. 

5. Arghaki. 

18. Aradhiou. 

6. Peristerona. 

19. Potami. 

7. Mitsero. 

20. Alona 

8. Episkopio. 

21. Kalopanayiotis. 

9. Platanistasa. 

22. Ambelikou. 

10. Morphou. 

23. Lymbia. 

11. Paleokhorio. 

24. Alambra. 

12. Pera. 

13. Dhali. 

25. E^ambi. 


Famagusta District 

1. Lefkoniko. 

2. Paralimni. 


Limassol District 

1. Ayios loannis. 

18. Yerasa. 

2. Ayios Mamas. 

19. Ayios Amvrosios. 

3. Pelendria. 

20. Ayios Therapon. 

4. Pissouri. 

21. Kilani. 

5. Agros. 

22. Sihkou. 

6. Kividhes. 

23. Pakhna. 

7. Phasoula. 

24. Moniatis. 

8. Mandria 

25. Vouni. 

9. Perapedhi. 

26. Phini. 

10. KapQio. 

27. Sykopetra. 

11. Dhoros. 

28. Ayios Theodhoros. 

12. Lama. 

29. Omodhos. 

13. limnatis. 

30. Ypsonas. 

14. Apdou. 

31. Kyperounda. 

15. A^ob Athanaaios. 

16. Alekhtora. 

32. Agridhia 

33, Pentakomo. 

17. Monagii 
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1 . Ayios Photios. 

2. Txtymbou. 

3. Galataria. 

4. Stroumbi. 

5. Kathikas. 

6. Pendalia. 

7. States. 

8. Kelokedhara. 

9. Pane Panayia. 

10. Ayios loannis. 

11. Polis. 

12. Arminou. 


Paphos District, 

13. Ayios Nikolaos. 

14. Mesana. 

15. Amarketi. 

10. Kiliiiia. 

17. Nata. 

18. Khouloii. 

19. Pretori. 

20. Timi. 

21. Kallepia. 

22. Peristerona. 

23. Kedhares. 


1. Athienou. 

2. Aradhippou. 

3. Kato Dhrys. 

4. Lofkara, Pano. 

5. Lefkara, Kato. 


Lamaca District. 

0. Kivisil. 

7. Mazotos. 

8. Odhou. 

9. Alelhriko. 

10. Kalavasos. 


Kyrenia District. 

1. Kazaj>hani. 4. Asoinatos. 

2. Sisklipos. 5. Korniakiti. 

3. Photta. 

The statements published on pp. 113 and 114 gives the number and 
kind of trees planted in the various areas of the Island in 1935-36. 

It is observed from this statement that the most popular tree in both 
Tree Planting and non-reserved areas was again this season the almond. 
176,790 almond trees have been planted in Tre(‘ IManting Areas and 216,425 
in non-reserved areas. Forest trees come second in popularity followed 
by olive, carobs, vines, apricots, etc. 

It is gratifying to mention that in some districts, clubs of the “ Friends 
of the Tree ” are established. The objects of these clubs are the promotion 
of tree planting in their districts. 

School Gardens also played an important part in the movement for 
tree planting by providing seedlings and grafted trees to the planters at 
very low prices. 

In a number of villages progress in tree planting is mainly due to the 
encouraging etTorts of the village schoolmasters. 

Since the reorganization of the Agricultural Department and stationing 
of itinerant Agricultural Assistants in 24 different sub-stations throughout 
the Island it has been possible for the Department of Agriculture to take 
a more active interest in stimulating tree planting activities. 
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Publications Reviewed. 

Plant Breeding Abstracts. — Supplement II. 

The Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics (for crops other than herbage) 
have published a supplement to Plant Breeding Abstracts. This 
supplement is a summary of the Annual Reports received at the Bureau 
from Stations in the British Empire during 1932-35. The supplement 
summarizes the work on plant breeding and related topics in the British 
Empire and the publication is a useful form of reference. The chief 
source of information has been the Annual Reports of the various Colonial 
Departments of Agriculture and the different Institutions and other bodies 
concerned with Agricultural Research in the Empire. Every Annual 
Rei)ort of this nature may not be received by the Bureau, therefore, the 
supplement cannot be considered as complete picture of plant breeding 
and related work carried out in the British Empire. The publication has, 
however, involved the scrutiny of over 400 reports and it may, therefore, 
justly be considered as an invaluable and comprehensive review to practical 
plant breeders. 

The work reported upon includes plant breeding, genetics and i ^rtology# 
There is also a section on the genetics of plant parasites, and an extensive 
index. 


Advice for Wine Making of the Vintage, 1936. 

With a defective vintage, as is the case of this year, the various elements 
of the grape will constitute a favourable mediutn for the development of 
bad ferments or microbes, which will influence badly the quality of the wine 
in general (taste and colour) and more particularly its keeping qualities. 

The vintage has been affected seriously by hot winds, heat waves and 
still more by fungus, such as oidium and peronospora. Under these 
conditions special care in the making of wine is necessary, otherwise there 
is serious risk of a great part of the crop becoming unsound or unkeepable 
wines, good only for distilling. 

Prevention is better than cure and in the case of wine nothing or very 
little can be done when once the wine goes wrong. 

The measures to be taken to produce sound wines under conditions 
such as now prevail are as follows : — 

(а) As far as possible, make white or rosy wines from red grapes, so as 
to avoid the fermentation of the juice in the presence of the skins and stocks. 
If the wine is made in the presence of the skins, any affected grapes must be 
carefully separated. 

(б) Reduce the time of fermentation in the presence of the skins and 
stocks ; that is to say, do not wait for the end of the fermentation to 
separate the juice from the stocks and skins. A fermentation in their 
presence, should not last more than 3—4 days more especially if the weather 
during the wine-making period is very hot. 
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(c) Sulphur dioxide in the form of potassium metabisulphite, should 
be added to the vintage before the fermentation starts, at the rate of 
15 drams per load of wine to be obtained or 5 drams per load of grapes 
(60 okes) crushed. 

{d) It is advisable to prepare from healthy and well-ripened grapes a 
selected yeast, which should be added in the proportion of 2-3% to the 
vintage before any fermentation starts. 

(e) The wine should be racked as soon as it becomes clear and frequent 
rackings of this wine with addition of 2-3 drams of potassium metabi- 
sulphite per load of wine, are necessary, during the year, so as to keep the 
wine in good condition. 

More than the usual care and cleanliness which are always required in 
a proper wine making is required that is to say : — 

(1) Lime washing of the walls and floor of the cellar. 

(2) Burning of sulphur in the proportion of 15 drams per cubic metre 

of capacity, after closing doors, windows and any holes in the 
cellar, for disinfection. 

(3) All the vessels and instruments, which will be used with the grapes 

or the wine must be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected with 
a 10 % solution of carbonate of potash and then with abundant 
clean water. 

(4) Wine vessels (jars, vats or casks) should be disinfected with 

burning sulphur. 


Preparation of Selected Yeast. 

(а) Fill with fresh must a cask or jar to which is added, before any 
fermentation starts, 20-25 drams of potassium metabisulphite, jier load 

(б) Heat 6-8 kouzes of fresh must to a temperature of about 70®-75® 
Celsius ; pour this into a jar and cool it to 30® ; at this moment put into 
the sterilized must, 2-3 okes of grapes, which have been selected in the 
vineyard with every care so as to be healthy, clean and ripe and have been 
transported without having been touched by the fingers. 

(c) The fermentation will start 8-10 hours ; during this time maintain 
the temperature of the must at about 30® ; this is an essential condition, 

(d) When the fermentation is proceeding vigorously, add i to 1 
kouze of the must which was treated with 20-25 drams, of potassium 
metabisulphite (a) and which is not fermenting ; repeat the same after 
I or 1 hour and so on. 

(e) This prepared yeast is put into the vintage, when it enters the 
cellar and is placed in the jars or vats sulphured with 16 drams of potassiun 
metabisulphite per load, a proi)ortion of 2-3 ®/o. 

(/) The jar with the selected yeast should be fed always with highly 
sulphured must from (a). 
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Trees Planted in 1935-36 (Tree Planting Areas). 
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Total number of trees pl€uited in Tree Planting Areas (other than vines and citrus) . . 214,192 

Vines donums , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 1,155 

Citrus donums •. .. .. .. .. .. 1,158 

MisoeUmieous Forest trees donums . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . 105 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Gy'prus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3cp. per number, 
or by post 4cjo. 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16c^. post free. Overseas 
subscription \icp. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force ; — 

Cover — Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 
Inside pages — Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 112 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2s. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4^. For every additional 8 words 6cp. / 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the 10th of the month of issue. 


The Cyimis Agricultural Journal is published in March» June, 
September and December. 


: H The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
exipressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
thp i|uthors, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1936. 


Nicosia Distmot. 


Village 

Akaki 


Owner's name 

Michael Th. Rafti 


Reg. No. 

29 

do. 


Elias M. Tsinga 


203 

Argaki 


Polyvios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 


Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Siloa 


Rejeb Ahmed 


264 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Kochati 


Halil Mehmed 


264 

Lefka 


Yiangos G. Boyiadji 


20 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 


Kyr. Constantinou 


33 

Mammari 


Sotiris loannou 


206 

Morph ou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicosia 


Haji Costas Haji Panayi 


62 

Philia 


Towlis Haralambou 


255 

Xeri 


Theoris Constant! Menikioti 


247 

Yeri 


Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 


Haralambos Sophokli 


194 

do. 


Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 


35 

Alaminos 


Larnaca District. 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 


Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 


Lefteris Towli 


225 

do. 


Gregoris Sava 


261 

Athienou 


Yiangos N. Kalapodha 


22 

do. 


Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 


169 

Kophinou 


Hussein Handji Ibrahim 


209 

Lamaca 


Vasilis Demetri 


43 

Voroklini 


Panayis Theodosi 


106 

do. 


Haral. A. Chapoulis 


220 

Akanthou 


Famagusta District. 

Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Angastina 


Gavriel G. Karaenou 


260 

Asha 

• a 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

* • 

Demetris Kounallis 


208 

do. 

a a 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

4o. 

» • 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 



6yFBU8 AgHICULTUKAL j^OUBNAL. 


Village Ovmer's ncme Beg. No. 


Ayios Andronikos . . 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 

240 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 

246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 

68 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

219 

Famagusta 

Ibrahim Mehmet Kallika 

211 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 

267 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Antoniou 

48 

do. 

Christodoulos K. Sphongos 

101 

Kondea 

Theocharis Alexandrou 

193 

do. 

Christos Hanni 

259 

Lefkouiko 

Mehmed Salih 

38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 

41 

Leonarisso 

Chrysanthos Panayi 

56 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandrou 

80 

do. 

Artemis Haji Constandoura 

227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakoii 

60 

Milea 

Loizos Panayi 

257 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

172 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 

245 

do. 

210 

do. 

Demetris A. Maouris 

244 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 

258 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 

45 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 

71 

do. 

Adamos Haji Theori 

226 

Rizokarpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 

241 

Sotira 

Vasilis Demetri 

252 

Styllos 

Annezou Nikon 

269 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kyriakou 

224 

do. 

Demotrios Michael 

251 

do. 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 

266 

Vatili 

Andreas G, Iona 

86 

do. 

Christina Prokoj)iou 

88 

do. 

Va^iliki Haji Christodoulou 

Limassol District. 

89 

Auoyira 

Thoukis Solomi 

143 

Asgata 

Demosth. Evangeli 

119 

Ay. Amvrosios 

Panayis Michael 

223 

Ay. Phyla 

Costis P. Silikiotis 

118 
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Village 


Owner^s name 


Beg, No, 

Episkopi 


Bairam Mehmed 


131 

Erimi 

. . 

Stephanos Apostoli 


144 

Pakhna 

. . 

Theodores Evgeniou 


121 

Limassol 

. . 

Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Mesayitonia 


Demetris Karkallis 


117 



Paphos District. 



Amarketi 


Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


125 

Dhrousa 


Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Phasli 


Hassan Tahir 


228 

Phyti 


Costis Georgiou 


268 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Steni 


Costis Pelekanides 


230 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Constanti 


178 

Terra 


Mustafa Yusuf 


141 


Kyeenia Disteiot, 


Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michaeli 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios . . 

Nicolas Haji Demetri 


266 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 


167 

Bellapais 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 


161 

do. 

Savas K, Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


168 

Lapithos 

Polyk, Panayioti 


99 

do. 

Artemis H. ftoestos 


156 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Costi 


152 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


RoBffiBT J. Boa, 

ZWi September, 1936, Chief Veterinary Officer, 

Inapeetor ^ EwU Brecmng. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 


JUNE, 1936. 


1 

Shade temperature 

District 

Mean 

and Si.ition 

- 

Maxim, j 

— 

Ml mm. 

Nicosia District : 

i 


Nicosia 

Athalassa 

H'CiO ’ 

i;.3 14 

M<n’nhou 

Makluuraa 

Fainatfusta District : 

81) ir> 1 


Famagusta 

8<I47 

(iO 07 

Aklivntou 

Riz()kari>aso 
LalkoiiiKo ... 
Larnaca District: 

87 .7i) 

o:; 20 

liurnaca 

Lefkara 

Limassol District : 

81) (H) . 

i;.)00 

Fimassol 

Sai ttus 

Trikoukkia 

Alekhtora 

Paphos District : 

T^aphos 

Polis 

Kifrcina Distuct • 

S') 0 ) 

i;2 17 

Kjrcnia 

81 (;o 

oi; 00 


Rainfall 


’ Total 
inches 

q-i 

c « 2 

o J'pi 

-j 

Gieatest 
fall in 
one day | 

rj, 

ea i- Si , ^ ^ 

0 ) t cu ^ ^ JZ ^ 

j 

1 

0 2.7 

i 1 

0 27 

0.10 

0 77 ' 

) 

0 .’).; 

0 11 




0 0.1 


; - 


0.42 




018 




0.18 




0 02 

0 37 ' 

•) 

0 17 

0 2.1 

0 . 23 > 

, 2 

0.22 

0 02 




0 13 

0.08 

! 1 

! 

1 

1 

' 0 OS 

oor, 

0 0)1 
o;»ii 

0 0 * k; 



_ 

* ) ( !7 


1 


0 IM )7 ' 

_ 

i 


0 0 1 ' 


JULY, 1030. 


0.07 i — 


oos 1 


NfCifsia J : 

Nicosia 07 < 1 0:i ; 

Athalassa ; 

Mornhou 0177 ; <)7.4;> 

Mak 115 eras ! 

FanKKjiisia /h^fnet : ; 

Faniagusta ; T.O.'VO 

Akbyritou b-2.70 ; bt».70 

Rizokarpaso 

LefkoiiiKo ... i “ ^ 

Larnaca District : , 

liarnaca 07.00 07.00 

Lefkara 

Limauol District : 

Limassol OOiU | 07..0o 

Saittas 

Trikoukkia HI. 17 i 00.7H 

Alokhtora ... 

Paphos District : 

Paphos 
Polls... 

Kyrenia District : 

Kyrenia 

Flote. Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Doparfcmont 


H8.38 


72 10 


001 


0 27 

on 

0 13 
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AUGUST, 1936. 



'Shade temperature i 


Rainfall 


District 

Hiid Statif)!! 

j Mean 

i 1— 1 00 

1 a 01 

O OQ ri 
. I>^ 

t» c3 >■» 
o; « c3 

N\ erage 
for 10 
years 
inches 

‘S on 
ich 
fell 


j Maxim. 

Minim. 

1 p « 

' .s 

,®rg e 

t., t+H fl 

O o 

Date 

wh 

snow 

Nicosia District : 








Nicosia 

1)7.00 

70.7H 



— 

0.01) 

- 

Athalassa 

- 

— 

-- 

- 


( ).( )4 


Morphou 

MakWras 

07.40 

OH.rii 




' 



Famaqtista District : 








P’limaguata 

!I7 .‘V. 

72 D7 






« Akhvritou 

!W (HI 

71 10 





- 

1 Rizolcarpaso 


— 



- 

— 

-- 

Lefkoniko 

Lai'naca District : i 



0.07 

1 

0.07 

{ 

0.01) 


Larnaca ... . | 

1)0 00 

CiD.OO 


1 




Lefkara 

Limassol District : i 






- 


Limassol 

Saittas ' 

1).^ 02 

01) 87 




0 07 


Trikoukkia ^ 

Alekhtora 

1 

1 

0.80 

2 

! 

OOO 

1 

0.01) 

— 

Paphos District : | 


i 



j 



Ihiphos i 

Polls 1 


1 

1 


1 

! 

0.01 


K ijr etna District : 


1 


! 

' 



Kyicnia 

DO 12 

i 

72 00 1 


! 

1 




Note . — Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquartkrs — Nicosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agri(;ulture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to tlie 
Veterinary, Entomological, Mycological or Chemical Branches, 
should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the Branch. 
When seeking advice in regard to treatment of jdant pests or 
diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, bo sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Atiialassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Famagusta, Vatili, Eizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, 
Larnaca, Limassol, Paphos and Polls. 
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The Saraclo — a village-made implement for levelling a field aftor sowing. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Aoricultural Situation. 

The absence of rain until the end of November was giving cause for 
anxiety among several farmers but all fears of drought are, for the time 
iKjing, dis|udled. During the end of November and early in DecemlKT 
most Distri(‘ts havi' had excellent rain and the planting of cereals is taking 
pla(!e under satisfactory conditions. 

Owing to the exhaustion of natural dry pastures during November, 
heavy mortality was caused among grazing docks through imder- 
nourishment. 

^ V 

Wheat, Flour and Bread. 

In 1933 the price of imj)orted flour was so low that locally-produced 
millable wheat could not be marketed (^ven at 3.s*. per kile In order to 
prott?ct the local wheat -growing industry, restrictions were placed on 
imported flour so as to maintain a remunerative price for (\vprus wheat 
and yet allow the sale of a cheap loaf to the consumer. 

vSuch conditions continued until this year when the situation was 
completely reversed owing to circumstances entirely beyond local control. 
The average price of imported Hour in October this year rose to £14. 4.9. 4p. 
|)er ton as compared with £11. 13.s. 3/>. j)er ton in October last year. 
The price of local wheat has soared to Is. 4]p. |)er kile, stocks are scarce 
and the jirice of bread has risen. In order to reduce, to some extent, 
the price of bread a part of the duty on imported flour was removed. 
Local prices for wheat, Hour and bread are governed, to a large extent, 
by world prices but there has been a tendency to exploit the local 
market by not releasing stocks while prices were high. The importation 
of cheap wheat from neighbouring countries and use of substitutes in 
bread -making have had some effect in controlling the price for local 
wheat, while the market adjusts itself to the new conditions. 

♦ >le 3j5 * * * ’I* 

Heed DisiNFhX’TioN. 

Increasing interest is l)eing shown by fanners in the disinfection 
of seed corn. Machines for the treatment of seed can be had on loan from 
the Department and instruction given in their use. 

Seed treatment should be carried out as a matter of routine now that 
the whole process has been much simplified by tlie introduction of dusts 
which replace the older wet methods. ' 
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The covered smut of barley can be controlled by dusting the grain 
with ordinary dusting sulphur at the rate of 37 J drams to one kil6 of seed. 
Wheat should be treated with copper carbonate at the rate of 18 drams 
to the HU. This chemical controls the covered or stinking smut of 
wheat and considerably reduces the leaf smut. 

4c 4c 4e 4c 4c >ic / 

Orange Picking. 

Growers and packers of citrus fruit are reminded that wastage in 
transit can be very largely prevented. It has already been demonstrated 
by the Department that wastage is, in the first place, almost entirely 
due to careless handling of the fruit at picking and during the subsequent 
operations. Special care should be taken not to bruise the fruit with the 
clippers and the stalk should always be cut twice to ensure that there is 
no projecting piece that might injure the fruit in the picking baskets. 

Cyprus is one of the few countries where pickers and packers do not 
wear glpves. If these are not used the finger nails, especially the thumb 
nails, of all who handle the fruit should be kept short. Little progress 
can be expected as long as picking is done haphazardly by any casual 
labour in the grove . Much of the trouble would be eliminated if the crop was 
bought on the tree and picked by a skilled gang under the constant supervi- 
sion of a skilled foreman. Such a gang would soon become expert and all fruit 
exported from one packing house would have received uniform treatment. 

The wilting of the fruit should receive more careful an attention. 
It should be arranged not more than two or three fruits deep on raised 
platforms with adequate bottom ventilation. In the packing shed care 
should be taken that all rotten fruit, peel and other debris is cleared away 
daily and either buried or burnt. 

4( 4< 4( 4i 4( 4c 4i 

Citrus Exports. 

The export of citrus fruits since the commencement of the season to the 
end of November, 1936, constitute a record over any previous similar period. 

The following is a comparative statement of shipments made up to the 
30th November for the years 1935 and 1936 : — 


Quantities Exported 


Year 

Oranges j 

Lemons 

Bitter 

Oranges 

Sweet 

Lemons 

Grapefruit j 

Manda- 

rins 


bx8. 

bkts. 

! bxfi. 

bkts. 

bxs. 

bkts. 1 

Ibxs. 

bkts.j 

bxs. bkts.l 

bx«. 

bkts. 

1835 

37,508! 

1 1 

810 

21,642 

411 

314 1 


j 

19 

j 



1936 

.127,209 

108 

31,313 

! 

162 

437 

1 : 

i 

— - 

[ 

331 j — 

187 

— — 


The exports to the United Kingdom for the last two years during the 
above period were : — 


Year 

Oranges 

boxes 

1 

l Lemons 
boxes 

BitterOremges 

boxes 

Grapefruit 

boxes 

Mandarins 

Boxes 

1935 

1936 

1 

16,946 

76,505 

20,827 

29,806 

314 

437 

299 

137 
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Exports to Norway and Sweden were 8,208 boxes and 2,979 boxes 
respectively in 1935 as compared with 25,370 boxes and 12,490 boxes 
respectively in 1936. 

5|e >|e * * * * >|s 

Lemon Day at Lapithos. 

A “ Lemon Day ” was organized at Lapithos on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 11th November, 1936. Mr. A. Panaretos, Agricultural Officer, 
Famagusta, gave an address about lemon-growing and the Registrar, 
Co-operative Credit Societies, spoke on the subject of co-operative 
marketing. 

AoRKJirLTURAL ShOWS. 

Three Shows were held during the autumn. 

A three-day Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held at Ktima 
on the 3rd, 4th and 5th OetolK^r, for Paphos Distri(it. The Exhibition 
was opened by His Excellency the Governor. This Show received 
considerable response from the Agricultural communities of Paphos 
District and was a pronounced success. In connection with this Show, 
competitions for standing crops were held and it is hoped that this feature 
may be extended to other Shows in the future. 

The second Annual Village Show of Athienou was held on the 15th 
November for cereal and animals only. There was keen competition 
in both classes and a large number of exhibitors participated in the classes 
for animals. 

An Agricultural Show organized by the Kyrenia Municipal 
Corporation was held at Kyrenia on the 21st and 22nd November. The 
Show was opened by His Excellency the Governor. His Excellency 
was welcomed by the Mayor of Kyrenia, Mr. Fieros, and the Show was 
declared open before a large gathering of Kyrenia residents and visitors 
from other Districts. 

s|. ♦ ★ J|c 

Live-Stock Notes. 

The live-stock for the Government Stock Farm, purchased with 
the grant from the Colonial Development Fund arrived early in 
October. 

The Irish draft stallion “ Kildare Guard ” is 3 years old, grey, and a 
particularly fine horse. He is now stationed at Athalassa. The Dales 
pony stallion is 6 years old and is destined for the Paphos District where 
another Dales pony stallion was kept from 1923 to 1928. 

The Kerry bull and dairy Shorthorn cattle have been added to the 
herd at Athalassa. The four heifers were all in calf, the first one being 
due to calve in January. They have excellent pedigree records, many 
of the H.niTnn.lB in their p^igrees having won first prizes at important Shows 
in F.ng1a.Tid The dairy Shorthorn bull “Chalfield Minstrel 2nd” was 
third in his class at the Royal Show at Bristol this year. 

It has now become possible to place the other Shorthorn bull, ‘ liord 
Ambassador 6th ” in Nicosia for use among the many dairy cows kept 
in the town. 
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An auction sale was held at Athalassa on the 27th November when 
surplus stock was sold, realizing the following prices : — 

Stock Sold Average Price 


9 bullocks and one bull 

2 barren Shorthorn cows 

1 jack donkey 

6 cross-bred sheep, 4 lambs and 1 native 

3 cross-bred lambs 
3 goats 

2 kids . . 

3 sows 


ram 


31 young pigs . . 
29 head of poultry 
4 turkeys 


£ 8, p. 

3 12 2 
8 5 4| 
2 18 0 

- 13 8 
-98 

- 14 7 
-50 
2 5 0 

- 5 7 
-24 
-78 


Total realized : £85. Hs, iyp. 

The Thoroughbred stallion “ Moleskin ” has been issued on loan at 
Nisou to travel in that district. Two other stallions are to l>e issued 
on loan at Limassol and Evdhimou as this secures a wider distribution 
than is otherwise possible, since there are now 11 Government -owned 
stallions in the Island. One stallion “ Mazarin ” has had to Ix' destroyed 
after 13 years’ service in the Island. 

>i« ♦ 5|c m ♦ 


Cyprus Shippers’ Association. 

A Meeting of the C-ouncil of the Cyprus Ship})erH' Association was 
held at Famagusta on the Ibth Noveml^r, 1939, when the position of 
the formation of the proposed Cyprus Citrus Exporters Association as 
a sub-section of the Cyprus Shippers’ Association was discussed. 

As no satisfactory decision could arrivixl at in regard to organizing 
the Citrus Shippers the following resolution was passed : — 

That no further meetings of the Council should be held until 
the next General Meeting of the members of the Association and 
* that the Chairman and Secretary thereof be authorized to carry out 
the ordinary work of the Association.” 

The General Meeting will be held early next year when the future 
of the Association will be considered. 


* ★ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Committee was held on Saturday, 
6th December, 1936, in the Office of the Director of Agriculture at 
10 a.m. and the following agenda discussed : — 

(а) Seed Corn Loans. 

(б) Price of Bread. 

(c) Import Duties on Flour. 

(d) Valuation of Immovable Properties. 

(e) Postponement of Foreclosures. 

(/) Rate of Interest. 

(g) Borings for underground water. 

{h) Improvement of Cotton Growing. 

(i) Compulsory Tree Planting. 

(j) Provision of Work for Poor People. 
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Injurious Insects of Cyprus. 

By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.R.E.S., Government Entomologist^ Cyprus, 
[Continued from September issm.'] 

DIPTERA : 

Cecidomyid-® : 

Asphondylia gennadii, March. (C'arob Midge), causes very considerable 
damage to carob pods Brachycarpia ” disease). Eggs are laid in 
the flowers or young pods in the autumn and the larvae feed inside the 
pods in the winter. In the early spring the attacked pods remain small 
and become misshapen while healthy pods arc growing rapidly. The 
pupal stage occurs inside the pod and the pupa* subsequently project 
from the pods and the adults*then emerge from about the end of April 
into June. There are at least two further generations in the young 
carob pods during the summer and autumn. 

Asphondylia capsid, Barnes. — This sj)ecies attacks the fruit of 
Capsicum annuum which the larva* cause to be misshapen and stunted. 

Asynapta fudfer, Barnes. — The larva* of this species occur fairly 
commonly in olive fruit. Olivers damaged by Daciis olea^. or f>ther causes 
are probably preferred but sound olives may also be attacked. 

Dasyneura olece, F. Lw ., causes galls on the leaves of olives. 

Mayetiola destructor, 8ay. (Hessian Fly). — This insect apj)ears to 
be generally distributed in the Island and sometim(*s causes very 
considi'rable damage to w'h(*at and barley in the spring. It appears on 
the w^hole that earlier sown crops are most liable to attack, but owing 
to the irregular occurrence of the first rain in the autumn it is not possible 
to indicate safe sowing dates as can be done elsewhere. 

PsYCHODID^ : 

Phlehotom/us mhiutus, Rond. 

Phlehotomus pa]Hitasii, 8cop. — “ Handflies ” are very troublesome 
throughout all except the higher parts of the Island during the summer, 
and those two species have so far been identified. 

C.ULiciD^ : 

A full a(!COunt of the anopheline mosquitoes of C'yprus has been 
publi8hed(^) and lists are also given in that publication of the Culicines. 

Culex pipiens, L., occurs very commonly. 

Aedes argentatus, Poir., is also a common species. 

Theobaldia longiareolata, Mcq., is also a common species. 

Anopheles supe.rpicius, Grassi, appears to be the commonest anopheline. 
{Pyretophoru>s jHilestinensis recorded by Williamson (-) A. superpictus). 

Other species oftiilieines and Anophelines are known to occur, including 
A. bifurcMus, L., A.hyrcanus, Pall., A.sacharovi, Favr.. (elitfus, Edw.), 
and A, algeriensis, Theo. 

SlMlTLIDiE : 

Simuliurn ejquinnm, L. and H. aurenm. Fries., have been taken. 

Flies belonging to this family are sometimes troublesome in the springy 

{^) Aziz, M. The Anopheline Mosijuitoen of Cyprus, Health Department 
Papers No. IV, Cyprus, 1934. 

(®) Williamson, O. A., Bitimj Flies Addendum to iho Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the working of irrigation reservoirs i n the 
Mesaoria,” Cyprus, 1909, pp. 11-12, 
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Chironomidjb : 

“ Midges ” belonging to this family are very troublesome in the spring 
in some areas. 

Tabanid^ : 

Chrysops (Heterochrysops) italica, Meig., is stated to occur. 

Chrysops perspicillaris, Lw. — Recorded by Williamson (i). 

Chrysops punctifera, Lw. and Tahanus autumnalis, L., are fairly 
common in some places. 

Other species belonging to this family have also been obtained but 
are not yet identified. 

Tbypbtid^ : 

Acidia heraclei, L. (Celery Fly), has been bred from larvas mining in 
celery leaves. 

Ceratitis capifnta, Wied. (Mediterranean Fruit Fly). — This insect is 
very destructive to many kinds of fruit throughout all the lower parts 
of the Island. Its attacks are most troublesome on citrus fruit, 
mandarins and thin-skinned oranges being particularly attacked. In 
the winter the development of the insect is much delayed by the cold 
weather but citrus fruit remaining on the trees in the spring is severely 
attacked. Black mulberry, pear and peach appear to be preferred fruits 
during the summer, but this insect is unable to survive the severe winter 
in the mountains where most pear, apple and peach growing occurs and 
therefore it is not a serious pest of these fruits except in the lower areas. 

The common practice of growing one or two apricot, fig or other fruit 
trees in citrus plantations creates conditions very favourable to the 
multiplication of Ceratitis, as does also the neglect of fallen and over-ripe 
fruit, in which it is often allowed to breed freely in neglected plantations. 

Daevs olece, Mg. (Olive Fly). — ^This destructive pest of the olive fruit 
occurs throughout the Island wherever olives are grown, and also 
attacks the fruit of the wild olive trees growing on the mountains. The 
adult female punctures the skin and lays her eggs in the flesh of the 
fruit, where the larvae feed and tunnel. The pupa appears usually to be 
formed in the fruit, the larva first making its way outwards until only 
enclosed by the skin of the fruit and the adult on emerging from the 
pupa breaks through the skin at this point. There are several 
generations during the year and the attack on olives collected from the 
trees late in the season, in November and December, is usually very 
severe, while in most years there is a considerable attack by September. 

Myiopardalis pardalina, Big. — ^An occasional pest of melons, in the 
fruit of which the larvae tunnel. 

Lonch^idab ; 

Lonchcea aureUy Macq. {splendida, Lcew), bred from cotton bolls 
from which Phxtyedra and Earias were also bred. Also bred from melons. 

Lonchcea chorea, F. (vaginalis, Fall.), has been bred from larvae in figs. 

Deosophilid.® : 

Drosophila melanogaster, Mg. (ampelophila, Lw.), bred from figs, 
mandarins, pears, pomegranates, tomatoes and berries of Craimgus 
azarolus. Probably only over-ripe or damaged fruit is attacked. 

Git(mabeckeriJ)vida>. (distans, ^zzi), bred from cotton bolls and from figs. 

(M WillitijuHOii, (i. A., Biting ifUen “Addendum to the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the working of irrigation reservoirs in the 
Mesaoria,” Cyprus. 1909, pp. 11-12. 
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Ephydbid^ : 

Hydrellia griaeola, Hn., bred from larvae mining in the leaves of 
barley, occurring abundantly on one occasion in a small area. 

Sepsidje : 

PiophUa caseij Fin., has been bred from locally cured ham. 
Gbomyzh)-® : 

Balioptera tripunctuta, Hn., whose larvae attack the shoots of 
graminaceous plants, has been taken but no damage due to its attacks 
has been recorded. 

Anthomyid.® : 

Chortophila {Delia) sp., bred from larvae causing destruction of 
melon seeds in the ground after sowing. 

Musoid.® : 

Musca domestica^ L. (House Fly). — Very abundant everywhere. 

Stomoxys calcitrans, Geoff. (Biting House Fly, Stable Fly). — Abundant 
everywhere. 

Muscina atabulans, Hn., bred from melons, and also from tomatoes 
attacked by Heliothis obsoleta, F. 

Calliphorid® : 

Calliphora erythrocephakty Mg. (Blue Bottle Fly). — Rather common. 
Bred from larvae in locally cured ham. 

Chrysomyia albicepSy Wied., also occurs. 

Sarcophagid® : 

Sarcophaga hcemorrhoidaliSy Schim., bred from tomatoes from which 
Heliothis ohsolefay F., was also bred. 

Sarcophaga destructor ^ Mall., bred from fallen apricots, potatoes and 
tomatoes with the previous species. 

Obstrid® : 

A species of Oestrus believed to be new, has been taken and is beheved 
to occur commonly. 

Oastrophilus inteMinaliSy DeG. (Horse Bot Fly), has been taken and is 
believed to occur commonly. 

Hypoderma ceraturriy Austin. (Goat Warble Fly). — The larvae of this 
species are found very commonly on goats, often in large numbers, and 
occasionally on sheep. The adults appear particularly to choose kids 
for oviposition and larvae are found much more abundantly in animals 
not yet a year old thain in older animals. 

Hippobosoid® : 

Hippobosca equina, L., occurs commonly. 

Hippobosca capensis, v. Olf. — ^Taken on dog. 

HYMENOPTERA : 

Tbnthredinid® : 

Two or three species have been taken in small numbers but no damage 
due to them has been recorded. 

SiRiciD® : 

Sirex noctilio, F. — A number of specimens were bred from larvae 
in pine logs on one ocoaision. They were parasitized by the Cynipid, 
Ibalia htumpoides, Hoch. 

Formioid® (Ants) : 

One species, not yet identified, occasionally causes damage to orange 
trees by eating the leaves. 
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Chalcid^ : 

Eurytorm amygdali, End. (Almond Wasp), is a very common pest of 
almonds. The eggs are laid in or on the young soft almonds, which the 
larvae enter on hatching, feeding inside the kernel during the summer 
and autumn, and they remain full grown inside the shrivelled kernel 
during the winter to pupate there in the spring. The adults leave the 
almonds in the spring by cutting a hole through the shell. Attacked 
almonds frequently turn black and remain firmly attached to the twigs 
throughout the winter. 

This insect also attacks apricots and caishas in a similar manner, 
when the attacked fruit becomes dry and black but does not as 
frequently remain firmly attached to the twigs in the winter as in the 
case of almonds. 

Mutillid^: : 

Several species belonging to this family occur and the apterous 
females are frequently seen. Species recorded are Tropidotilla syriacay 
Andr4, Myrmilla erythrocephala ^ Latr., Dmylahris maura, L., and 
Pycnotylln bnrbara, var. calva, L. The females are known locally as 
“ sphalangi ” and are greatly feared owing to their Inung believed to 
transmit Anthrax by their bite. 

Vespii)^ : 

Vespa gerwanica, Ltr. (Wasp), occurs commonly and is said to have 
been introduced into the Island some years ago in hopes of reducing the 
numbers of flies. 

Vespa orienialiSy F. (Hornet), occurs commonly and is a considerable 
pest, of various kinds of fruit, especially grapes, and also of b(je-hives. It 
nests usually in holes in walla or amongst loose stones, but also nests in 
the ground. 

Megachilid^ : 

Several spe(;ies of leaf-cutting bees occur and cause a certain amount 
of damage at times by cutting pieces out of the leaves of almonds, rosea, 
etc., for the (construction of their cells. 

ACARINA ; 

Eriophyid^ : 

Eriophyes chdophthiruSy Nalepa. — Recorded once causing damage to 
potato leaves. 

Eriophyes granaii, (^an. and Massal. — A pest of pomegranate trees, 
sometimes very abundant and causing a considerable amount of 
defoliation. 

Eriophyes pyri, Pagst. — Taken damaging the buds of apple trees. 

Eriophyes sp. — Attacking walnut leaves, causing numerous patches of 
matted hairs on the leaves similar to those on the vine known as 
“ Erinose,” and due to the next species. 

Phyllocopfes vitis, Nalepa.— Occurs frequently on vine leaves causing 
the development of patches of matted hairs on the under side of the leaves 
and corrcvsponding raised areas on the upper side and known as “ Erinose.'’ 
The hairs are at first whitish but later in the season become brown, and 
in cases of severe attack an appreciable proportion of the leaf surface may 
be affected, but ordinarily tne attack is probably unimportant. 
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Injtjrioits Insects Classified by Host Plants. 


Almond : 

Jassid. 

Lachnua peraiccB, Burn. 
Hyalopierua arundinis, F. 
Myeloia ceratonice, Zell. 

Epicrocia anthracanthea, Meyvick, 
elytra atraj)haxidea, Pall. 
Oynandrophthalnia Imbata.Htev. 
Anthonomua cyprius, Marshall. 
Lixua algiras, L. 

Scolytua amygdali, Guer. 
Epicometia hiria, Poda. 
Oxyihyrea ahigail, Rche. 
Adoretua pullua^ Baudi, 
Eurytorna amygdali, End. 
Megachilida*. 

‘‘ American Blackberry ” : 

Halt lea ciliciensia, Weise. 

Apple : 

Stephanitia pyri, F. 

Jassid. 

Doralis pomi. Deg. 

Dentatus roseus, Baker. 
Parhtoria olece, Colv. 

Parlatoria pergandU, Comst. 
Zeu::era pyrirui, L. 

Ilyponomeuta padcllua, L. 

Cydia poincmella , L. 

Olethrmthea (A rgyroploce) 
pruniana, Hb. 

Schiatocerua bimacukiius, 01. 
Anthonomua pomorum, L. 
Scolytua amygdali, Guer. 
Eriophyes pyri, Pagst. 

Apricot and Oaisha : 

Aruirsia lineatella, Zell. 
Recurvaria namlhx, Hb. 
OlethretUhes {Argyroploce) 

pruniana, Hb. 

Ptoairm undex^irmmculata, Hbst. 
Scolytua amygdali, Guer. 
Ceratitia capiUita, Wied. 
Eurytorna amygdali, End. 

Artichoke : 

Pyrameia cardui, L. 
Sphmroderma teataceum, F. 
Podagrica malvce, 111. 

Gasaida ?palestina, Boh. 

Lixm hU^cena, Cap. 


Asparagus : 

Crioceris bicruciata, Sahib. 
Barley (see also “ Cereals ”) : 
Mayetiola deaiructor, Sa}\ 
Hydrellia griaedla, Hn. 

Beans ; 

Dolycoria hacenrum, L. 

Aphis rumicis, L. 

Phyiometra gamma, L. 

Ocnogyna locwi, Zell. 

Lixua sp. 

Siiona lineata, L. 

Siiona limosa, Kossi. 

Cabbage : 

Brevicoryne hraasicre, L. 

Phdelhi macnlipeyinia, Curt. 
IIcllul/i undalia, F. 

Picris brassicxR, L. 

Pier is rapcc, L. 

Carob : 

Chryaomphalua aurantii. Mask. 
Aapidiotua hederce, Vallot. 
Aapidiotua britannicua, Newst. 
Lfcanium elongatvm, Sign. 
Lepidoaaphes ulmi, L. 

Myeloia ceraioniai, Zell. 
Cerambyx her os, Scop. 
Asphondiflia gennadii, March. 
Carrot : 

Papilio machaon, L. 
Cauliflower : 

Brevicoryne brasaicce, L. 

Plutella maculipennis, (hirt. 
Uellula undalia, F. 

Pieria braaaicce, L. 

Pieris rapee, L. 

Phyllotreia cruciferce, Go^ze. 
Ceirry : 

Acidia heraclei, L. 

C’ereals (see also “ AVheat and 
Barley '*) : 

Docioataurua maroemnua, Thnb. 
Dolycoria baccarum, L. 
Syringopaia (Scyfhria) tempera- 
tella, Led. 

Lema melanopa, L. 

Cherry : 

Dolycoria baccarum, L. 

Anaraia lineatella, Zell. 

Ev^onia polychloroa, L. 

Scolytua rugvloaua, Ratz. 
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Citrus (see also separate I 
varieties) : I 

Slenozyguin coloratum, Kl. | 

Toxoptera auraniim, B.d.F. 
Chrysomphxtlus miraniii. Mask, i 

Aspidiotus latanice, Sign. j 

Lecanium hesperid'nmj L. ! 

Psevdococcus ciirL Hisso. I 

Lepidosaphes hvchii, Newm. ! 

Ceroplastes jioridensis^ lk)iiist. I 

latrya pwrchasi, Mask. j 

Charaxvs jasiu.s, L. 

(diilonem hrovithornx, Desbr. 
(Jeratitis capifata, Wied. 

Cotton : 

Calliptamus ifalicm, L. ! 

Tettigonia viridh^sima , L. | 

Diictic'Uni (dhifroms, Serv. j 

Aphis gossypii, (Jlov. | 

Phityedra gossypielhi , Saund. i 

Earids insulan(t, Bois. | 

S ibin ia plan i u .sr tda , Desbr 
Gitona becicen, Duda. , 

CRATA(UJS azakoltis 

Ctroplastes ruscl^ L. i 

Drosophiki mvlanogasUr, Mg. 
Cyprkss : i 

Chiowispis striata. News!. i 

Fhlmosinus armatus, Ueitt. ' 

Date : 

Coccotr ypes dactyl i pc rda , F . 

Fig : ; 

Ceroplastes rusci, L ! 

Lepidosaphes ficus, var. nicoske, i 
Green. i 

Ceratifis capitafa, Wied. I 

Lonchcea chorea, F. (vaginalis, 
Fall.). 

Drosophila rnelanogasier, Mg. j 

Gitona beckeri, Duda. i 

Flax : : 

Aphthona euphorbice, Sebrank. 
Longitarsus parvulus, Payk. ' 

Fruit (see also separate varieties): I 
Dolycoris baccarmn, L. ' 

Cicada orni, [j. I 

Parlaloria olecB, Colv. ! 

Parlatoria zizyphi, Lueas. ! 

Zeuzera pyrina, L. j 

Cemmbyx vdiit intis, Brnll. 
Chlotophorus varius, Mull. | 

Scaly tus rugulosus, Raiz. 1 


Scolytus amygdali, Guer. 
Cerafitis capitata, Wied. 

Vespa, orient alls, F. 

Lemon (see also Citrus ”) : 
Chrysomphahis aurantii, Mask. 
Parlaloria zizyphi, Lucas. 
Loouat : 

Parlatoria olece, Colv. 

Scolytus rugulosus, Katz. 

Maize : 

Heliothis (Chloridea) obsoUta, F. 
( 'irphis ?loreyi, 1 )up. 
Mandarin (see also “ Citrus ”) : 
(h rat it is ca pit at a, Wied. 
Drosophila rnelanogaster. Mg. 
Melon : 

Thrips tobaci, Lind. 

A ph is gossypi i, ( Bo v . 
Epiluchna chrysornrlina, F. 
Tenebrionid larva*. 
Rhaphidopnlpa foveicoUis. Kust . 
Te ni furrhynDi v s ttaa I, 1^ ( • lu\ 
Myiopa rda Us pa rda I i na , ibg . 
Lonchcea aurea,MkiCii. (splendida , 
Lodw.) 

Chart ophila (Delia) sp. 

Mpamia (Hibiscus eseul(uilus) : 
Earias insula na, Bois. 
Podagrica nialva\ 111 . 
Mulberry : 

(Lrysornphalus aurantii, Mask. 
Lecanium persicoc, (*eotl’. 
Ceratitis capitata, Wied. (on 
black mulberry). 

Olive : 

Schistocerca grexjarla, Forsk. 

E n phyllura ol trimt , ( V->st a . 
Aletirolobus olivinus, Silv(*stri. 
Lecanium (Saissetia) okm, Bern. 
Leticodiaspis riccce, T.T. 
Pollinm pollini, Costa. 

Prays oleella, Fabr. 

Zeuzera pyrina, L. 

Margaronia (Olyphodes) unio- 
nalis, Hb. 

Oynophlus propagafus, Kirseh. 
Rhynchitis ruber, Fairm. 
PhloRotribus olece, F. 

Ph laeof ribas ca ucaslcus , 1 lei 1 1 . 
Asynapta fucifi^r, Barnes, 
Dasyneura olece, F. Lm . 

Dacus olece, Mg. 
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Orange (see alwo “ Oitrun ”) : 
Ceroplasf(^H ruHci, L. 

Lfi'pxdomphvti heckli, \cv\ ni 
Papilio imchaon, L. 

Podagrica maliHjp., 111. 

Lixufi algirus, \j. 

Epicometis hirln, Pocia. 

CerdtitiH m piUiUt , W U‘d . 

Ornamental Plants : 

Chiormspis fiiridta, NcansI. (on 
Thnya). 

OalvdiUH tHcmj)hirus, Saund. (on 
(‘hryHant hern inn). 

Acherontia atropo,s, L. (on 
Datum). 

Deihphila livornira, Esp. (on 
Lina?ia). 

Clioprocanipa alrcfo, L. (on | 
viiginia creofXT). 
elytra nigr<mncta, Lao. var. 1 
(on t urpentine tree, Pistachia ; 
sp.) ; 

Phyllotreta corrugata, Rohe, (on i 
stocks and walltiowers). 

Baris tianda, Rossi, (on liolly- 
ho('k). 

Epiroinct is hirta. Poda. (on 
flo\\(Ts and tree seedlings). 
Oxythyrea abigail, Rohe, (on 
floM ors). 

Pea : 

Daly cor is haccfiruai, L. 
l^EAGH ■ 

Each n US pcrsicw, Burn. 

H yah) pt crus arnndmis. F. ' 

Parlatoria olca\ Colv. 

Atmrshi liuratclhi, Zeli. 
Bccurvaria nanclh, 11b. 

(Jydia porn one Ha, L. 

Anthonomus cyprius, Marshall. ; 

Lixus algirus. L. 

Cerati t is capitata , W ied . j 

Pear : j 

Sfephanitis pyri, F. | 

Cydia pomomdla, L. | 

Eugonia ])olychloros, L. 
Anthonomus pomonun, L. ; 

Protwtia cuprm, F. 

Adordtis pullus, Baudi, 

(Jtratitis capitata, Wied, i 

Drosophila melanogasfer, Mg. i 


Pepper (C'apsieum annuum) : 

Asphovdylia cxipsici, BamRs. 

Pine : 

Lcucaspis knemion, Hoke. 
Leucaspis pusilla, Loew. 
Thaumetopoea wilkinsoni, Tams. 
Hypophlaeusfraxini, Kugel . 
PogonochcETUS perroudi, Muls. 
Ips crosus, Wol. 

J ps ( Pit yogcrus) porifrons , 

Eggers. 

Alyclophilus piniperda, L. 

Sirex noetdio, F. 

Plane : 

Rhesus serricoUis, Mots. 

Pli M : 

Ixichnus pcrsiccE, Burn. 

H yporunneuta paddlus, L. 

(Uydia pornonclla, L. 

Olcthnutes {Argyroploce) pru- 
niami, Hb. 

Scolytus amygdoli, Ouer. 

Pomegranate : 

Aleurotraclielus cyprusi, J.)ozier. 
Doralis 2)unicai, Pa.ss. 

Lepidosa piles cx)nchiforrrii8, Gme\* 
Zeuzera pyrina, L. 

Xiphomi picticx)rnis. Muls. 
Drosophila mehiTiogasicr, Mg. 
Eriophyes granali, ('an. & 

IVlassal . 
l^)T\TO : 

Dolycons baccurum, L. 
Eurydema f estiva, L. 
PhtJvorimvea operculeMa, Zell. 
PIdyctcenia futmlis, Hb. 
fAiphygrua exigua, Hb. 
Prodenia litura, F. 

Acherontia atropos, L. 

Tenebrioiiid larvse. 

Eriophyes chidophthirus , Na lepa. 
(^riNCE : 

Lecanium {Saissetia) olece, Bern. 
Cydia pomonella, L, 

Rose : 

Chrysom phalns aurantii, Mask. 
Adoretus pull us, Baudi. 
Megaohilida\ 

Sorghum : 

Cirphis floreyi, i)up. 

Spinach-Beet : 

Eitona oculata, Kiist. 
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TOEED PbODUCTS *. 

Sitotroga cerealella, 01. 

Ephestia elutelUiy Hb. 

Ephestm kuhniella, Zell. 

EpheMia afflatella, Mn. 

Ephestia cautella, Wlk. 

Myelois ceratonice, Zell. 

Pyralis fariruilis, L. 

Sterrha herhuriaia, F. var. 
Galleria melloruila, L. 

Tenebroides mauritanicns, L. 
Carpophilus hernipterus, L. 
Garpophilus dimidialus, F. 
Silvanus suririamensis, L. 
Anthremis verbasci, L. 

Attagenus bifascinius, 01. 
Trogoderma versicolor, Crtniiz. 
Lasiodernia serricorne, F. 

Ftinus fur, L. 

Rhizopertha dominiccL F. 
Triholeum casiuneuni, Hbst. 
Triholeum. confusurn , Duv. 

Bruchus denfipes. Bdi. 

Bruchus lent is, Frob. 

Bruchus chlnensis, L. 

Bruchus rujimanns, Kwh. 

Bruchus analis, F. 

Calandra grauaria, L. 

Calandra oryzm, Hri. 

Piophila casei, Hn. 

Tobacco : 

Tettigonia viridisfiiina, L. 

Decticus albifrons, Serv. 

Opatroides jmnctul/itus, Brull. | 
Zophosis punctata, Brull. ! 

Tomato : 

Laphygma exigmi, Hb. 

Heliothis (Chloridea) obsoleia, F. 


Phytometra chalcytes, Esp. 
Drosophila melanogaster, Mg. 
(ampelophila, Lw.). 

Vegetables, General : 
Bchistocerca gre^aria, Forsk. 
Tridactylus varie^atus, Latr. 
Liogryllus bimaculatus, Deg. 
j Nezara viridula, L. 

! Vine : 

; SchistocercAi gregaria, Forsk. 

; Termites. 

I Cryptothrips brevicollis, Bagnall. 

I Dolycoris baccarurn, L. 

I Targionia vitis, Sign. 

1 Polychrosis botrana, Schiff. 

Zygcena {Theresia) ampehphaga, 
I Bayle. 

i Deilephila livornica, Ksp. 

, Charocampa alecto, L. 

I (hnophlus jjropa gains, Kirsch. 

I Psalidium aurigerum, Desbr. 

Kpicometls hirta, Poda. 

Vespa orientalise F. 
i Phyllocoptcs vitis, Nalopa. 

i Walnut: 

(^hroma ph is j agio nd is, ( 1 ivX ze. 
()plia porHonella, L. 

(\ ranibyx heros. Scop. 
PJriophyes^ sj). 

Wattlp: (Acacia sp.) ; 

Aspidiofus hederce, V^allot. 

Wheat (sec also “ (Weals : 
Dolycoris baccarurn, L. 
Epicornetes hirta, Poda. 
Oxythyrea ahigail, Rche. 
Maijetiola destructor, Say. 
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Diseases of Sheep and Goats. 

With f^prcial Rpfrrrncf to Cyprus. 
l?y H. Moylan (Gambles, Voter mm/ Officer, 
Introductory. 

The raising of sheep and goats is an important industry in Cyprus, 
and large numbers of villagers rely entirely on them for their livelihood. 
There are about three quarters of a million sheep and goats in the Island, 
seven times as many as all the other domesticated animals put together. 
The health of the flocks is, therefore, a matter of the greatest importance. 
There are three extremely serious diseases affecting these animals in 
Cyprus, viz. : Anthrax, Variola, and Parasitic Castroenteritis. The 
first two of these are now more or less under control, and great progress 
is being made in controlling the third. There are also numbers of other 
diseases of lesscu- importance, and others which do not occur here, l)Ut 
woidd become serious scourges if they were accidentally introduc^ed. 

This article attempts to give a brief account of the various diseases 
affecting sheep and goats, calling special attention to those which occur 
in Cyprus, or would cause serious harm if they were to be introduced. 
It is divided into three parts The first, and most important, deals 
with the Contagious Diseases caused by Bacteria (or germs) and Viruses 
(living agents which are too small even to be seen with the microscope). 
The second deals with disease's caused by animal parasites, protozoa 
(or microscopic single-celled animals), worms of various kinds, and insects 
and ticks, etc. The third deals with various accidental, sporadic, and 
non-specifie affections. 

Fart I. — Diseases uauset) by Bacteria and Viruses. 

Anthrax, (Phlan^ara ). — The most important disease of sheep and 
goats in (V})rus is undoubtedly Anthrax, a disease which is also dangerous 
to most other animals, including man. Fifteen years ago about 10% 
of the flocks used to die annually from this disease, and in heavily 
affected areas, such as jiarts of the Paphos District, the Kyrenia Hills, 
and the Karpas, the mortalily was often as high as 25-30%, and in 
some villages oven up to 40%. Now, thanks to the Government s policy 
of (‘ompulsory vac(*ination, the disease is practically unknown among 
sheep, and only a few hundred goats are lost each year. 

The disease is caused by a germ which is swallowed while the animal 
is grazing or drinking (and occasionally by other means), and then 
invades the blood. The course of the disease is normally very rapid, 
and death usually takes place ten minutes to two hours after the onset 
of visible symptoms, although the animal has been incubating the disease 
for some days, and has probably had a high temperature during part of 
that time. Sometimes the animal is found dead without its having 
been noticed to be ill at all. Occasionally the animal is ill for several 
days before it dies, but this is rare. 

The animal stops following the flock, stands still, and trembles. It 
frequently walks round in circles. It soon falls down, and after a short 
struggle dies. There is frequently a discharge of bloodstained mucus 
from the nostrils {and sometimes from the anus) at the time of death. 
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If the animals live long enough, there may be a bloodstained Diarrhoea, 
or even bloodstained Urine The carcase becomes blown up after death 
much more rapidly than after most other diseases. 

If the carcase is opened, the spleen will usually be seen to be swollen up 
and dark in colour, although it is sometimes normal in appearance. The 
intestines are usually deeply congested and reddened. The blood is 
%i8ually dark in colour, and does not clot as readily as in the normal 
animal. But it is extremely dangerous to open any carcase where there 
is any possibility of Anthrax, and this should never be done in the case 
of any animal that dies suddenly. The disease can be diagnosed with 
certainty by microscopic examination of a drop of blood. Where the 
disease is suspected, an ear from a freshly dead animal should be 
forwarded to the Veterinary Laboratory. If the ear is tied tightly 
with string in two places close together, and cut off between them, 
little or no virulent blood will be spilled. 

The disease is spread by spilling the blood of an infected animal. 
As long as the carcase is left whole, the germ is in the “ vegetative ” 
form, and if the carcase is buried, the germs soon die during the course 
of putrifaction. But if the infected blood is exposed to the air, the 
germs turn into another form, the spore, which is extremely hard to 
kill, and remains a source of danger for many years. Spores are syulled 
over the pasture in millions every time an Anthrax carcase is skinned, 
or opened to see the cause of (leath. 8ometim(*s shej)herds slaughter 
sick animals, and the blood is spilled on the pastures, or even into a 
stream. By this nu‘ans, s})ores are spread widely, and may (*ause the 
death of large numbers of animals drinking from i1 It is e(jually 
dangerous to leave carcases unburied, or buried not sufficiently deep to 
prevent dogs from digging them up. Dogs, vultures, and various insects 
which come to feed on the carcase spread the disease to a great extent. 
Flies may become contaminat/ed and spread the disease by settling on 
wounds, and other insects may play a part in its transmission. The dog 
itself is not readily infected with Anthrax, but contaminates its mouth, 
chest, and paws with blood, and so infects the pastures over which it 
w^alks, and streams and fountains wiiere it drinks. Vultures do not live 
in such close contact with th(‘ flocks as do ilogs. but they probably play 
a still more important part in the spread of the disease*. It is ])ossible 
that the spores they swallow while feeding may pass through the bowel 
unchanged, making their droppings infective. This would ac(;ount for 
the high incidence of the disease in the Kyrenia Hills, w here most of the 
vultures nest. They feed on carcases both nearby and in the plains, and 
then return to t heir nests in the crags dropping virulent spores to be 
washed dow n by the rain to the areas usc^d as pastures by the hill villages. 

Enormous progress in the control of Anthrax has been made during 
the last fifteen years, but its eompletf^ eradication from the Island will 
still take many years, and can only be achieved through close co-oyieration 
between the Veterinary Service and the flock -owners. Losses among 
sheep can be entirely prevented by vac<‘ination, but the immunization 
of goats is more difficult, and if a very heavy dose of Anthrax spores 
is picked up while grazing, even vaeeinate<i goats may occasionally 
become infected, although never in the great numbers that were lost 
in the days before vaccination was iiitroduc^'d, Owners ean help by 
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abstaining from slan^^literin^ ill animals, and by f>roj)t‘rly disposing of 
all carc^ases, burying them deef), beyond the reach of dogs, and leaving 
the skin intact. Thus fresh infection of pastures will be prevented, 
and in time, the spores already present will die out. 

Sheep-Pox and Goat-Pox, (Variola, Evloyia) .—Vhom two diseases 
are distinct in that Sheep-Pox does not aff(*ct goats, nor Goat-Pox sheet). 
But the two diseases are identical in appearance, j)ass through the same 
stages, and the measures to be taken for the control of the disease are 
the same in either case, so they will be dealt with together. 

The diseas(» is caused by a virus, and infection is brought about by 
inhalation of dust f'ontaminated by fallen scabs. The disease passes 
through five distinct stages. Tn the first (or ])reliminary) stage, there 
is a general febrile reaction, as the virus is absorbed through the lungs 
and bronchi, and circulates in the blood Th(‘ animal shows a high 
temperature, is dull, does not feed, and may have a cough This stage 
lasts four or five days. In the second (or roseola r) stag(‘, the virus 
settles down in the skin and produces red spots, mostly on the inside 
of the thighs, along the belly, on the udder, under the tail, and on the 
lace, although any part of the body may be affected. It is at the mid 
of th’s stag(‘, or th(‘ loginning of the next, that most deaths occur from 
the diseas(‘ In tlu' third (or vesicular) stage, vesicles a])])(*ar in the red 
patches, tilled with a clear and slightly yellowish fluid. In a very severe 
case of the disease, th(‘S(^ vesicles may be so many, and so dost* to each 
oth(‘r, that many of them will become joined together The second and 
third stages tog(*ther last about fiv<' or six days. In the fourth (or 
jiiistular) stage, the (‘lear tluid in the vesicles becomes white‘ and ])us-like. 
This lasts four or five days In the last (or scab) stage, the pustules 
have become dry scabs, and these' fall off' in about ten days, leaving a 
smooth round white scar urulerneath If they are ])ulled off’ before they 
an* ready to fall, they h'ave a moist dirty area, (overed with dry pus. 
When ail the scabs have fallen, the animals recover in a few’ days. In 
winter, many animals die during the scab stage, but in the summer, if 
the Hocks are in good condition, animals that reach the scab stage usually 
survive*. The total mortality, if the condition ot the flocks is good, as 
in summer (except in drought years), does not usually exceed 5% of the 
total Hock ; but in wint(*r. or even more may di(‘ Mortality is 

higluT in negh'cted Hocks than when they are cared for. 

There is no actual treatment for the disease Control measures 
consist of putting affected areas into quarantine. The disease is very 
contagious, and all thi^ flocks in the quarantine area are likely to become 
infeebnl before the a rea is free from the disease. Theretore , all non -affected 
animals in the area are vaccinated. There are two methods possible. 
The ovination ” method consists in carefully draw ing off a little of the 
clear fluid from the vesicles of an animal in the third stage of the disease, 
and placing some of this greatly diluted with water on a patch of lightly 
scarified skin. This usually forms a localized infection, and the result 
is purely a skin disease, without the first stage, in which the virus circulates 
in the body. Thus the violent general reaction is avoided, and the 
animal is unlikely to suffer at all severely from the disease. There is 
always, however, a danger of a general infection being set up by ovinatipj, 
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4 u, therofor{‘, safer to use the other method, and apply a Laboratory- 
px spared V accine, in which the virus is weakened with boric acid, and is 
unable to cause a general reaction. The vaccinated animal is then 
certain of a very mild local attack of the disease, after which it will be 
immune, and saved from a much more severe natural attack. 

Contagious Pustular Dermatitis (Infectious Labial Dermatitis, 
Scabby -Mouik, Anemevloyia ) , — This is a very contagious disease affecting 
sheep and goats, and is very common in Cyprus. It is usually a mild 
disease, but if flocks are neglected it can cause considerable losses. Its 
chief importance lies in the possibility of confusion with a mild case of Pox. 
It is possible that the recent outbreaks of Sheep and Goat- Pox, after 
their supposed absence for many years, were not- due to a fresh infection 
introduced from abroad, but that a few cases had been carrying on in a 
mild form, and were mistaken for Contagious Pustular Dermatitis. 
Then, during the drought, w hen all the animals were in very poor condition, 
the pox asserted itself, and assumed a highly virulent form, which swept 
over almost the whole Island. 

Contagious Pustular Dermatitis is caused by a virus, and is purely 
a disease of the skin. There is no general reaction, SvS in Pox, and the 
temperature shows little or no rise above the normal. The lesions usually 
commence on the lips, as infection is taken up while grazing on 
contaminated pastures. Occasionally they commence on the feet, where 
they may cause lameness for one or tw^o days. The disease can also be 
spread to the feet from the mouth, by the animals scrat(‘hing at the lips 
with the feet. Jjcsioiis can also occur on the udder, usually from being 
sucked by infected kids. They are rare on other parts of the body. 

The lesion commences as a small hard nodule in the skin, which 
passes rapidly into a crusty scab, which dies and falls off, from 5-20 days 
after its appearance. If lesions are actually inside the mouth, they may 
pass through a vesiculo-puatular stage. They often cause inconvenience 
while feeding, so that the animal appears to lose its appetite for a few 
days. But more often the animals are able to continue to feed normally. 
When the affected animals are unable to graze, they must be hand-fed. 
If this precaution is neglected, the animals will become weak, and so 
suffer much more severely from the disease. The chief danger with the 
disease is that the scabs may get torn off before they are ready to fall, 
either while the animal is feeding, or by scratching. A raw surface 
is left, and this may become infected with other organisms, or may be 
attacked by flies, and become filled with maggots. This can be prevented 
by dressing the lips, especially in animals where there is a raw surface, 
or any bleeding round the base of the scabs, with oil containing a small 
amount of carbolic and eucalyptus. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia, — On two occasions in Cyprus there have 
been outbreaks of disease which is suspected to have been Haemorrhagic 
Septicaemia, although this was never confirmed by the Laboratory. 
Only sheep were afected. 

The symptoms of the disease are a rise in temperature, Diarrhoea, 
which is sometimes bloodstained, and Pneumonia, which is shown by 
laboured and painful breathing. Sometimes a soft watery swelling is 
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noticed imder^ the” jaws. When the'^disease is present in a very acute 
form, death may take place before Pneumonia has had time to develop. 

If the carcase is opened, numerous hannorrhages will be noticed in the 
internal organs, spots of blood under the covering membranes. These 
are especially noticeable in the heart (both inside and out), the omentum, 
and the mesentery, with its associated lymph-glands The lungs will 
usually be greatly inflamed, with haunorrhages, and often a marked 
thickening of the septa between the lobes The intestines frequently 
show patches of inflammation. The spleen is not enlarged as it 
frequently is in Anthrax. In its a<‘utest form, when death is rapid, 
the disease may sometimes be confused with Anthrax, but the latter 
can always be distinguished by microscopic examination of the blood, 
if an ear from a freshly d(‘a<l animal is submitted to the Laboratory. 

The severity of the disease vari(\s in different outbreaks, and is much 
more serious when the sheef) are in j)oor condition, or suffering from other 
diseases (such as parasites) at the same time. 

CoNTAOiou.s Abortion. — Large numbers of sheep and goats abort 
every year in (\yprus. Idas often due to the poor condition of the flocks, 
the result of insufficient food, or food of bad (piality, or due to parasites, 
internal and external It is sometim(‘s, however, due to contagious 
disease. There is one very serious form of Contagious Abortion affecting 
goats (and sometini(‘s sheep) called Malta Fever. It is caused by a germ 
which is very closely relatcnl to that which causes (’ontagious Abortion 
in cattle. Malta Fever is particularly dangcTous. as it can be 
transmitted to man, often with fatal results Man acquires the disease 
through drinking milk of an affected sheep or goat, and it takes the form 
w hich is called ITndulant Fever. It is no longer know n to exist in Cyprus. 
It was once inlrodu(*ed with some Malte.so goats, but appears to have 
heem successfully stamped out. There are two other kinds of 
C'ontagious Abortion affecting sheep, Vibrionic Abortion, which is not 
known! to ocjcur in (Cyprus, and Salmonellar Abortion, which has been 
found here on several occasions It is not possible to say how common 
this disease is, bccau.se although fentuses have frequently been sent to 
the Veterinary Laboratory, they have usually arrived in too ])utrified 
a condition for the cause of the abortion to be discovered. 

The disease is spread by infected fcetal membranes, and by the 
discharges of thejnother afterjabortion. It is, therefore, wise to isolate 
any animal that aborts, until all discharges have ceased, and the foetus 
and all its membranes should be burnt immediately. 

Tetanus (“ IjOcJcjaw ”). — This is mainly a disease of horses, but may 
affect almost any animal, and is (juite common in sheep, and may also 
occur in goats. It is caused by a germ which lives in the soil and enters 
the body through wounds, e.g, through the navel of new born lambs, or 
through the wounds caused by castration, or made while shearing. All 
such wounds should always be carefully disinfected. Iodine is the most 
potent disinfectant against this particular germ. 

The germ multiplies in the w^ound, and forms a powerful poison which 
is absorbed and affects the nervous system. The first symptoms usuafiy 
noticed are a diflScuIty in swallowing, and a protrusion of the third 
eyelid, which may almost cover the eye. There may be stiffness of the 
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neok, and also of tlie legs. Gradually whole grouyw of rnusf^les become 
thrown into spasms. The jaw muscles are usually the first to become 
affected, and the jaws become firmly locked together. Soon the whole 
body is affected. In the commonest form of the disease, the head is 
thrown back, the back hollowed, and the limbs extended. Sometimes 
the head is thrown downwards and the back arched. Sometimes the 
body is curved sideways, but this is not common. Eventually, after much 
suffering, the animal dies of exhaustion. No lesions are seen at 
postmortem, other than the original wound where the germ entered the 
body. 

Treatment is not advisable, as affected sheep scarcely ever recover. 
As soon as the spasms commence, and the animal becomes stiff', it suffers 
very great pain, and should be slaughtered at once, to end its misery, 

Blackquarter. — This is mainly a disease of cattle, but it can also 
affect sheep and goats, like Anthrax, it is caused by a germ which lives 
in the soil, and infection is spread by failure to dispose of carcases. In 
this disease, however, the germs are mainly confined to the lo(;al lesions, 
instead of being widespread through the body. Infection is usually 
through a wound, but this is not always visible, as it may have healed up 
before symptoms of the disease appear. 

The first symptom of the disease is a high temperature, and if (as is 
often the case) the lesion is on one of the limbs, lameness is also an early 
symptom. Then a swelling appears, usually either near the shoulder 
or at the quarter. This turns dark red or black, and if touched, is found 
to crepitate, owing to the presence of much gas under the skin and in 
the muscle. Very similar types of swellings are caused by closely related 
germs, and are called by other names, such as “ Malignant Oed(una ” 
and Gas Gangrene.” 

Treatment is not advisable, for, affected animals seldom recover, and 
any incision into tlie wound will spread the infe(‘tion. CWcases should 
be buried deep without skinning. On })astures vhere Blac^kquarter is 
common, animals can be protected by a special vaccine pre])ared against 
the disease. 

Enterotoxjemia, etc. — There is a group of diseases caused by germs 
closely related to those of Blackquarter and Malignant Oedema, which 
are usually referred to as the Enterotoxaunia group and cause heavy 
losses in some parts of the world. In these diseases (Braxy, Lamb- 
Dysentery, Strike, Black Disease, Pulpy Kidney, etc.), the germs do not 
infect a wound, or cause gas- containing swellings, but live in the intestines, 
and produce poisons whi(;h are absorbed, and set up the symptoms of 
the various diseases (frequently sudden death). It is possible that some 
of these diseases may occur in C^yprus, although none of them have been 
definitely recognized, if so, they are not common enough to do any serious 
harm. 

Tuberculosis. — Sheep are not often affected with this disease, and 
no case have ever been found in Cyprus. When sheep are affected, the 
lesions are usually in the lungs or neighbouring lymp-glands. Enlarged 
glands may press on the cesophagus, and interfere with the return of 
gases from the stomach, causing the animal to become blown, 
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Johne’s Disease. — This is mainly a diseasi' of rattle, but sheep (‘an 
also be affected. It does not, however, occmr in ('v])rus. The Intestines 
become thick and wrinkhnl, so that very little food can be absorbed. 
There is constant diarrhcea, whicli becomes steadily worse, and the animal 
becomes extremely thin and emaciated, and eventually dies. 

Caseous LYMrHADENiTfs. — This is a chronic disciase of sheep, which 
causes serious losses in some parts of the world, and is caused by a germ 
which enters the body through w^ounds, and sets up cheesy abscesses in 
the lymph-glands in various parts of the body. 

Affected animals do not thrive, and gradually grow^ more emaciated. 
The enlarged glands can be felt, and are often visible as large swellings, 
wdiich are painless and hard. At post-mortem when the affected glands 
are cut open, they are found to contain large spherical masses of cheesy 
matter, w'hich is often arranged in concentric layers, and in old lesions 
is often calcified. 

The germ causing this disease, or a very similar one, was once found 
in a cheesy abscess in a sheep slaughtered in P^imagusta, but no other 
(iases are known to have fK‘curred in Cyprus, and the discasti is of no 
importance here. 

Actino]viy(H)sts and Aotinobactllohts (“ Luwyy-jaw ” and 
W oocUn-ton^ve "). — Th(*s(‘ art* two disease's very similar to ea(‘h other, 
(‘aused by two chjsely relatc'd germs, and mainly affect cattle, although 
they are sometimes found in slu'cp. No cas(‘ in sheep has been found 
in (Cyprus, but as it occurs in cattle here, it is always j>ossiblc for a sheep 
to become infected. 

The germs enter through wounds in the alimentary canal, through 
the empty sockets when the teeth are changing, or carried into the tissues 
by grass-awns, or other pieces of sharj) ])rickly plants. When no wounds 
are caused, tliey do not enter the tissues, and they are frequently present 
in th(* alimentary canal in large numbtTs, without doing any harm. 
But when they penetrate, tlu'v set up hard fibrous swellings containing 
small pockets of pus, in which are numerous small hard granules. As 
the pus is not all in one jilace, these cannot be o|>ened up and drained like 
a(‘Ute abscesses. 

V^arious parts of t he body are affected, but most (*onimonly in or near 
the head. Actinomycosis usually affects the bones of the head which 
become spongy and swollen, and sometimes forms lesions in the liver. 
Actinobacillosis affects the tongue and the lymph -glands of the head and 
neck. When the tongue is affecterl, feeding becomes painful, and the 
animal stands with its mouth open, salivating freely. In the glands, the 
disease is just indicated by swellings. 

Actinobacillosis can be cured, if taken early enough, by treating with 
small doses of potassium iodide or biniodidc' of Mercury. In 
Actinomycosis, the bony tissues of the jaw' are altered in structure by 
the disease, so no drug can cure the condition, although treatment might 
prevent the condition becoming worse. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. — Cyprus has fortunately been free of the 
scourge for a great many years, and it is to be hofX'd that it never visits 
us again. Its chief danger lies in the fact that it is extremely contagious, 
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and accordingly spread exceedingly rapidly. Last time it occurred hero 
(in 1917) it spread over the whole Island and probably nearly every 
animal was affected. The mortality from the disease is not high, but 
the animals lose condition greatly, and nearly all the females abort the 
following year. It, therefore, causes much more severe lose than diseases 
which are more fatal, but affect fewer animals. 

The disease is caused by a virus, and affects mainly cattle, sheep, 
goats and pigs, although other animals and man can sometimes be 
affected. It is characterized b}^ a sudden rise in temperature (more 
severe in sheep than in cattle), followed by the formation of vesicles full 
of clear watery fluid, in the mouth, and on the feet, occasionally on other 
parts of the body. In sheep, the feet are more severely affected than is 
usual in cattle, and the lesions in the mouth are fewer and smaller. 
In cattle the irritation in the mouth leads to profuse salivation, but this is 
frequently not noticed in sheep. Instead, they snap the jaws and grind 
the teeth. The animals also become lame, sheep more severely so than 
cattle. 

The disease is very easily spread by contaminated foodstuffs and 
straw packing, etc., imported from abroad, so the danger of its suddenly 
appearing in Cyprus must always be borne in mind. Whenever the 
disease is suspected, it must be notified at once to the nearest Government 
Veterinary Officer, who will advise what measures are to be taken. No 
time must be wasted by an owner trying to treat the disease himself. 

Rinderpest (Cattle -plague ). — This disease is caused by a virus, and 
mainly affects cattle, but may also affect sheep and goats. It occurs 
mainly in Africa and the Far East. It does not exist in C^yprus. It 
spreads very rapidly. Affecded animals show a violent diarrluea, with 
inflammation and ulceration of the whole alimentary tract, and often 
of the respiratory system as well. In a short time the animal becomes 
completely emaciated and is a mere bag of skin and bones. In sheep, 
the mortality is about 50%. 

Rabies (Hydrophobia ). — This is another virus disease that fortunately 
does not occur in Cyprus. It is mainly a disease of dogs, driving them 
mad, and killing them in a very short time. The disease is spread by the 
bite of the mad animal. Sheep, like every other animal, can be infected 
if bitten by a mad dog. An affe(‘ted sheep })econies excited, stamps its 
feet, and attacks others in the flock. It soon becomes paralyzed, and dies 
in 3“5 days. 

Loitpinci III (Trembling^ Dizzy Shivers ). — This is another virus 
disease affecting the brain, and is spread by the bite of ticks. It has 
never been found in Cyprus. The affected animal falls down, struggles 
violently, and dies in a very short, time. There are no lesions to be seen 
at post-mortem. 


[To be continued.] 
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Broom Rape. 

{Orobanche spp.) 

By R. M. Natthass, Plant Pathologist . 

Cultivated plants are not only sul)jo(‘t to diseases eaused by fungi and 
bacjteria but are also attacked by parasitic flowering plants. Of these, 
various species of Dodder (Cuscut^) are well known and obvious parasites 
and their habit of twining themselves round their victims and extracting 
nourishment from them can be easily seen. An a(;count of the Flax 
Dodder w Inch is typical ol this family appeared in this Jourrujl, Vol. XXIX, 
dime, 1934. 

In contrast to th(‘ Dodders whiidi only attach themselves to the 
above ground parts of the attacked plants, are the various species of 
broom rape (Orohancht spp.) which attach themselves to the roots. 



FIG. 1. Crop of Broad Beans severely attacked by Orobanche resulting in 

total loss of the crop. 


The broom rajx^s are annuals and, in common with other parasitic 
plants, are leafless containing no chlorophyll or green colouring niatter. 
There are several species in Cyprus and they attack a number of crop 
plants. The crop wliich suffers most severely is the broad bean which 
is attacked by one of the largest species, Orobancht Cremta Form. j the 
large flowering spikes of which can easily be seen among the tean plants 
(Fig. 1). So severely is this crop sometimes attacked that the number 
of spikes occasionally outnumbers the bean plants and the crop is almost 
a complete loss. 
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The plant of Orobanche consists almost entirely of a thick flowering 
stem the base of which is scaly and becomes slightly tuberous. The 
flowers are numerous and may extend for 12 inches or more from the 
apex of the stem downwards. They are more or less bell shaped, whitish 
or flesh coloured and frequently striped with light purple. On 
approaching maturity the whole spike turns brown and the flowers become 
dry and papery. 

The seeds, which are produced in many seeded capsules, ai’c extremely 
small, being almost dust like, and measuring about I a millimetre or 
of an inch in length and rather less in breadth (Pig. ‘1). Many 
thousands of such seeds are produced from each flowering spike. So 
minute and light are these seeds that they are easily carried by the wind. 
The diagram shows the seeds of OrobmicM compared with those of flax, 
tomato and cuscuta. 




FIG-. 3.— Seeds of Orobanche (top ceturv.) compared wuth Tomato 
Flax (niiht) and Dodder, all magnified x 10 approx. 

The seeds of the broom rape only germinate on coming into contact 
with the roots of the plant on which they are parasitic. On germination 
the seedlings are at first thread-like resembling those of Cuscuta, The 
seedling then becomes attaciied to the roots i)f the bean by means of a 
sucker or haustoriuin and afterwards develops into a tliitik brownish 
shoot bearing the spike of flow^ers at the api^x. These may attain a 
length of two feet or more. During the whole of its life if- obtains 
nourishment at the expense of the bean [)lant — as cjan be seen in the 
illustration no leaves are produced (Fig. 2). 

CoutroL — The broom rapes are annuals and can, therefore, only be 
reproduced by means of the seeds. As thc^ seeds are so minute there is 
no danger of them being introduced with the seeds of any crop even if 
only moderately well screened. The seeds may, liowover, remain 
dormant in the soil for a considerable period and attack the same crop 
later in the rotation. ^ 

The flowers of the bean broom rape riptMi their seeds earlier than the 
bean so that when the crop is harvested, the steeds are already scattered 
in the soil or disseminated by the wind. Jt can best be dealt with by 
extracting llie plants before th(^ flowc^rs have set the seed. With the 
crop this can be done by hand and is well worth the labour spent. 
When the attack is particularly severe or occurs in small patches, tiie 
parasite should be dug up and burnt. It is, however, a waste tiixie 
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dealing with the pest if the, flowers have once reached niaturitv. The 
common practice m Cyprus of harvesting the crop and leaving the broom 

thri^nn’ way of jiropagating the parasite and rendering 
the land unless for a susceptible croj). To be of any value at aJl the 
spikcH iniist be 6xtrH.(!t<c(i fciH soon, us they uppeur. 



FIG. 2. Orobanche attached to the roots of a Broad Bean plant ; the 
Orobancho possesses neither leaves nor roots. 


If a crop of beans Inis been badly attacked they should not be grown 
on the same land again for as long an interval as possible. Only systematic 
hand pulling as often as the broom rape appears will rid the land of this 
parasite. 
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Sericultural Notes. 

Demonstrational Silkworm Rearing in Girls’ Schools, 1936. 
Demonstration AL silkworm rearings have been carried out during 1936 
in 127 Orthodox-Christian and 15 Moslem schools where approximately 
1,850 girls attended the rearing and acquired a useful knowledge of 
sericulture. Twelve of these rearings failed wholly or partially owing 
to lack of care by the mistresses, or to accident. 

The maximum production,, of cocoons was at the rate of 76 okes of 
cocoons per ounce of silkworm eggs and the average for the 130 successful 
rearings was at the rate of 46 okes 'pev ounce of silkworm eggs ; the 
average production for the Island is 24 okes 132 drams (1936). 

H The Agricultural College Old Students’ Club Cup for the year 1936 
has been awarded to the Girls’ School of Mazotos (Schoolmistress 
Mias Phroso Nikolaou) which obtained the highest production of cocoons 
(76 okes of cocoons per ounce of silkworm eggs). 

Prizes for 1936 ^^were^ given by the "Agricultural* Department in 
co-operation wdth the Education Department to the following school- 
mistresses : — 

Prizes of £1 in each District. 

Nicofi id Distri cf . 

Pera Khorio :]|Christina^Michael. 

Larnaca District. 

Mazotos : Phroso Nikolaou. 

Limassol District. 

Episkopi (Orthodox-Christian) | ^ i, f JoGlia Voreadhou. 

do. (Moslem) I { Zekhra Kiouzite. 

Fa magusta District. 

Varosha : Anastasia Michaelidou, Irini Dhryniiotou, Ioanna Koloka- 
sidou, Theano Andronikou, Niovi Griva, Elli Euthyvoulou. 

K yrenia District . 

Kyrenia (Moslem) : Zehra Ali Riza. 

Paj)hos District. 

Ktima (Moslem) : Katria Houloussi. 

Prizes of each. 

Nicosia JHstrict : 21 Schools. Faniagusia District : 21 Schools. 

Larnaca District : 9 Schools. Paphos District : 13 Schools, 

Limassol District : 12 S(4iools. Kyrenia District : 14 Schools. 


Trials of Silkworm Eggs, 1936. 

The trials of silkworm eggs carried out in 1936 at the Agricultural 
Department’s Sericultural Station at Kalopanayiotis were arranged on 
similar lines to those of 1935, which were described on page 96 of this 
‘‘ Journal ” for December, 1935 (Cyprtis Agricultural Journal, Vol. XXX, 
Part 4). 

The eggs used in these trials in 1936 were as follows : — 

(a) Eggs produced in the Sericultural Station the previous year 

and the result of three years selection in the Station. 

(b) Eggs produced by crossing the races ‘‘ Jean Blanc ” and 

“ Barret ” (No. 0). 

(c) Ditto, (No. 00). 

(n) Eggs imported coramercially. 
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The eggs (b) and (c) above were supplied by the SociM Fran^aise de 
Siriciculture, Marseilles. 

Five separate rearings were made from each of these four lots of eggs, 
each rearing consisting of I dram of eggs, so that there were 20 roarings 
altogether. The rearings were all treated similarly and reared in the 
same rooms so that any differen(‘e in yield of cocoons obtained should 
be due to differences in the eggs and not to any other cause. 

All the eggs were put in the incubator ^t the same time. The (d) eggs 
commenced to hatch 2 to 3 days earlier than the others and completed 
hatching about a day earlier, but all the varit^ties commenced spinning 
at about the same time. 

Four of the five lots of (n) eggs gave smaller yields than any of those 
given by the other eggs, the highest yields obtained being at the rate of 
5b okes per ounce of eggs given by one of the lots of (b) eggs. 

The average yields given by the five lots of each variety were as 
follows, calculated as the yield per ounce (8 drams) of eggs : — 

(a) 51 okes bf) drams. (c) 51 okes 48 drams. 

(b) 54 okes 144 drams (o) 44 okes 20 drams. 

Th(^ differences between (a), (b) and (e) an^ relatively small but may 
indicate that the (b) eggs may b(‘ expe(*te(i to give a slightly better yield 
than (a) or (r), but the difference is not great enough to make this quite 

certain. There is no real difference between (a) and (c). The yield 

given by the (n) eggs is distinctly less than those given by (a), (b) and (c). 

It must be pointed out that these experimmits were carried out at 
Kalopanayiotis, at an altitude of about 2,350 feet, and, therefore, the 
results may not be the same* as those which might be obtained under 
different climatic conditions in other parts of the Island. 

The average production obtained in 130 (Urls’ Schools in the 1936 
season was 46 okes jier oun(‘e of eggs, using the same eggs as those in 
(a) above, and the average yield for the Island W'as 24 okes 132 drams. 
The average yield obtained from the (o) eggs (44 okes 26 drams) w^as 
rather less than the average yield (44 okes 256 drams) obtained from eggs 
from the same sounv in 1935, but the eggs produced in the Sericultural 
Station gave a yield of 51 okes 96 drams in 1936, compared with 48 okes 
288 drams in i935. 

Hibernation of Silkworm Eogs. 

The same house at Pedhoulas which was used for this purpose last 
year has been rented by the Agricultural Department for the natural 
hibernation of all locally produced and imported silkworm eggs, wdiere 
they will be under the supervision of the Agricultural Assistant stationed 
at Kalopanayiotis. All silkworm eggs are required to remain in 
hibernation from 5th »)anuary to 20th February. 


Issue of Mulberry Plants Free of Charoe. 

The Agricultural Department has again arranged for the issue of 
mulberry plants this season from the nursery and school gardens free of 
charge to farmers interested. 

Farmers desirous of taking advantage of this offer should apply 
to the nearest Agricultural Station. 

A total of 17,000 young mulberry plants were issued free of charge 
last season to farmers from nursery gardens and school gardens, 
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COMPAEATIVB STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OP SHJKWORM EgGS 
HATCHED OUT AND REARED DURING THE YeARS 1934, 1935 AND 1936. 


District 

Nicosia . . 
Lamaoa . . 
Limassol 
Famagusta 
Paphos . . 
Kyrenia . . 

Total 


1934 

1935 

1936 

OZ8. 

OZB. 

OZB. 

710 .. 

868 .. 

820 

271 . . 

249 .. 

230 

179 .. 

138 .. 

170 

1,130 . . 

986 .. 

1,023 

1,269 . . 

800 .. 

760 

1,026 . . 

940 .. 

1,098 

4,685 . . 

3,970 . . 

4,091 


The poixowing Table shows the Quantity of Silk Cocoons and 
Silk produced in 1936, as shown in Agricultural Officbrs* 

Reports. 


District 

Cocoons 
purchased 
by mer- 
chants 
okes 

Cocoons 
used for 
egg pro- 
duction 
okes 

Cocoons 

spun 

into 

thread 

okes 

Cocoons 

reeled 

okes 

Silk 

produced 

okes 

Total 
produc- 
tion of 
cocoons in 
okes 

Nicosia.. 

1,000 

722 

848 

16,800 

2,026 

19,370 

Lamaca 

250 

— 

1,200 

5,450 

659 

6,900 

Limassol 

371 

6 

40 

3,953 

504 

4,370 

Famagusta 

800 

130 

1,800 

17,870 

2,100 

20,600 

Paphos.. 

7,000 

166 

3,800 

8,144 

1,019 

19,100 

Kyrenia 

2,889 


986 

26,316 

3,082 

29,190 

Total 

12,310 

1,014 

8,674 

77,632 

9,390* 

99,530 


* All silk was reeled by local reeling apparatus. 


Banana Growing in Cyprus. 

Banana growing is carried on on a small scale in certain areas in Paphos 
District, where small plantations provide profitable sidelines to a few 
enterprising farmers. There are two varieties of banana grown : the 
‘‘ Paphitiko,’’ a large plant bearing bananas of the fig tyt)e and the 
“ Zanzibari,” a dwarf variety similar to the Cavendish. Both varieties 
produce fruit of good flavour at prices ranging from 5«. to Is. per bunch, 
which leaves a substantial margin for profit. There is no reason why 
the area under the crop should not be increased, but improved methods 
should be adopted by growers. The two drawbacks to banana growing 
in Cyprus are wind and the possibility of frost and the crop can only 
be grown with success in well sheltered areas in those parts of the Island 
where the winter is mild. 

CuUivaiion . — The tfue stem of the banana plant is an underground 
rhizome with very short intemodes which gives rise to the trunk or 
“ pseudostem ” composed of sheathing leaf bases, as well as a large 
number of suckers. Propagation can be done by planting pieces of the 
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parent rhizome bits ”), or the suckers. There are two types of sucker, 
the sword sucker which is recognized by its long pointed leaves and 
arises at the base of the rhizome and the broad leaf type which resembles 
a banana plant in miniature and arises near the surface. The former 
is preferred for planting, and should be removed from the parent plant 
when 3-4 feet in height. 

Preparation of the land before planting is important and deep 
cultivation coupled with heavy dressings of organic manure are essential 
if good 3 deldB are to be obtained. Holes 2' square should be dug to receive 
the suckers and half filled with organic matter. The root system of 
bananas is poor and every encouragement must be given to produce 
adequate reserves of plant food in the soil. The best spacing for the 
plants is 10' by 10' for the Paphitiko variety and 7' by 7' for the Zanzibari, 
with one sucker per hole. 

The first bunch will be ready for harvest in about a year’s time and 
subsequent bunches will depend on the method of pruning adopted. 
Suckers are produced throughout the growing season and much of the 
art of growing bananas depends on which are removed and which are 
allowed to remain. There are several systems of pruning in vogue, 
but the general principle is to produce a succession of bunches as close 
together as possible without having more than one bunch in the course 
of production at any given time. Leaving too many suckers to develop 
will result in loss of vigour and production of small bunches. It is 
suggested that not more than four suckers should be developing at once, 
for example one would be bearing a bunch ready for harvest, the second 
w^ould be about half mature and the others in early stages of growth. 

A bunch should be harvested when still green, when the hard ridges 
on the bananas have become rounded off, and allowed to ripen off the 
tree. All leaves and trash should be returned to the soil and mulched 
round the base of the stool. As a general estimate the banana yields 
one bunch the first year, and two in the second, third and possibly fourth 
years, after which it is advisable to replant. Manurial dressings are 
important and a suggested dressing is 5 okes organic manure plus \ oke 
of sulphate of potash per tree per bunch, the crop removing a 
disproportionately large amount of potash from the soil, a fair amount 
of nitrogen and a little phosphate. Manure has no effect on a bunch 
after the inflorescence has appeared, so application of manures should be 
made early. The plants require a large amount of water and frequent 
irrigations should be given in the dry months. 

After bunches have been harvested, it is essential that the ripening 
process is carried out at a comparatively high temperature. Fifty-four 
degrees Fahrenheit may be regarded as the absolute minimum that a 
bunch will stand without “ chill ” effects resulting in failure to ripen. 
The poor flavour of some of the late bunches from Paphos is undoubtedly 
due to chilling after harvest. 

Summary. 

1. Bananas are cultivated profitably, but haphazardly, in Paphos 
District and it may be possible to extend cultivation in the sheltered 
parts of the Island. 

2. Suggestions are made concerning the improvement of the cultivation 
of the crop. 

3. A note on the danger of “ chilling ” is given. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price icp. per number, 
or by post 4:cp, 

Annual subscription payable in advance l^cp, post free. Overseas 
subscription 18 cjd. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony an<i copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force : — 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages — Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 112 0 

„ Half page „ - lb 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2^?. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4 j?. For every additional 8 words 6c/>. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 


The Cyprus Agricultural Journal is published in March, June* 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST 

OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 

1936. 


Village 

Akaki 


Nicosia District. 

Owner's name 

Michael Th. Rafti 


Reg. No 

29 

do. 


Elias M. Tsinga 


203 

Argaki 


Poly vios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 


ChristoforoB Evangeli 


26 

Elea 


Rejeb Ahmed 


264 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Kato Kopia 


Yeoryios Haji Haralamboii 


27 

Kochati 


Halil Mehmed 


264 

Lefka 


Yiangos G. Boyiadji 


20 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 


K 3 rr. Gonstantinou 


33 

Mainmari 


Nicolas Haji Haralamboii 


206 

Meniko 


Michaeiis Haji Gibri 


26 

Morphou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicosia 


Haji Costas Haji Panayi 


62 

Philia 


Towlis Haralambou 


255 

Xeri 


Theoris Constanti Menikioti 


247 

Yeri 


Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 


Haralambos Sophokli 


194 

do. 


Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 


35 

Alaminos 


Larnaca District. 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 


Costis K 3 nriakou 


15 

do. 


Lefteris Towli 


225 

Athienou 


Yiangos N. Kalapodha 


22 

do. 


Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

Kophinou 


Hussein Handji Ibrahim 


209 

Larnaca 


Vasilis Demetri 


43 

Voroklini 


Panayis Theodosi 


106 

do. 


Haral. A. Chapoulis 


220 

Akanthou 


Famagusta District. 

Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Angastina 


Gavriel G. Kamenou 


260 

Asha 


Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 


Demetris Kounallis 


208 

do. 


Chpstos Haji Lavithi 


234 

dos 

. . 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 
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Village 


Owner's name 


Beg. No. 

Ajdos Andrenikos 


Spyros Yeoryi 


66 

do. 


Christofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 


Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 


Yeorgios Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 


Antonis S. Gizas 


68 

Ephtakomi 


Loizos Hambaka 


216 

Famagusta 


Ibrahim Mehmet Kallika 


211 

Galatia 

• • 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 


64 

Kidopaidha 

• • 

Yeoryios Antoniou 


267 

Koini Kebir 


Kyriakos Antoniou 


48 

do. 


Christodoulos K. Sphongos 


101 

Kondea 


Christos Hanni 


269 

L^fkoniko 


Mehmed Salih 


38 

do. 


Christos Haji Symeou 


41 

Leonarisso 


Chrysanthos Panayi 


56 

Lysi 


Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 


Artemis Haji Constandoura 


227 

Melanagra 


Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

MUea 


Loizos Panayi 


267 

Do. 


Sotira Panayi 


193 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

• # 

213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 

• • 

72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 

• • 

172 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


245 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Demetris A. Maouris 


244 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


268 

P^risteronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


45 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Pbrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

do. 


Adamos Haji Theori 


226 

Rizokarpaso 


Panayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 


Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

Sotira 


Vasilis Demetri 


262 

Styllos 


Annezou Nikon 


269 

Tdkomo 


Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 


Demetrios Michael 


261 

do. 


Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

Vatili 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Christina Prokopiou 


88 

dxk 


Vs^iliki Haji Christodoulou 


a» 



Limassol Distriot. 



Aiioyira 


Thoukis Solomi 


143 

A^ta 

• ♦ 

Demosth. EvangeU 

• • 

116 

Ay. Phyla 

• • 

Costis P. SflikiotSs 

• « 

118 
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Village 

Owner^s name 


Beg. No. 

Episkopi 

Bairam Mehmed 

, , 

131 

Limassol 

Mehmed Mustafa 

, , 

40 

Mesayitonia 

. . Demetris Karkallis 

• . 

117 

Pakhna 

Theodores Evgeniou 

. . 

121 


Paphos Disteiot. 


Amarketi 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 

125 

Dhrousa 

. . Yiannis Sava 

139 

Kissonerga 

Evangelis Haji Nicola 

126 

do. 

Haji Towlis Haralambou 

129 

Kouklia 

. . Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

216 

Ktima 

Veli Tselebis 

127 

Lapithiou 

Mehmed Mulla Osman 

263 

Lasa 

. . Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

130 

Pane Arodhes 

Harilaos Nicolaou 

136 

do. 

Chrysost. Panayiotou 

214 

Phasli 

Hassan Tahir 

228 

Phyti 

, . Costis Georgiou 

268 

Prodronii 

. , Avraarais Sava 

248 

Steni 

. . Costis Pelekanides 

230 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constanti 

178 

Terra 

. . Mustafa Yusuf 

141 


Kyrknia Disteiot. 


Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michaeli 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


160 

Ayios Amvrosios . , 

Nicolas Haji Demetri 


256 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 


167 

Bellapais 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 


161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


168 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

do. 

Artemis H. Roestos 


166 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Costi 


162 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


BoBBBT J. Bob, 

Chief Veterinary Officer, 

Inspector of Sone Brefbifmg. 


Slat December, 1936. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 

SEPTEMBBE, 1936. 



Shade temperature 



Rainfall 



District 
and Station 

Mean 

rt (P 


CO rj ^ 
CCS 

If si 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 


0,3 2 

Sts « 

^ «+-i 3 

0 


A^icos^'a District : 
Nicosia 

80.17 

6:1.40 

0.04 

1 

0.04 

0.28 


Athalassa 


- - 

0.61 

2 

0.58 

0.64 

— 

Mornhou 

Maknajras 

%.()() 

6D.06 



— 

0.18 


- 

__ 

__ 

— 


0.20 

— 

Famagusta District : 
Famagusta 

ito.97 

(54.07 




0.22 


Akhyritou 



0.04 

1 

0 04 

0.18 


Rizokarpaso 



o.:4o 

1 

o.:io 

0 28 

— 

Lefkoniko 1 

— 


1.73 

1 

1.73 

0.50 1 

— 

Laruaca District : 
Larnaca I 

Ol.(K) 

(52.00 

0.7(5 

1 i 

i 

1 0.7(5 

j 

1 0.48 


Lef kara 


~ f 

0 48 

2 ' 

I 0.40 j 

0.66 

— 

Limassol District : 

Limassol 

Saittas 1 

Trikoukkia > 

H7.77 ; 

1 

1 

i 

(52.13 1 


i 

' i 

0.03 
0.91 , 

0.9.3 , 


Alokhtora ! 

1 

— 

0.12 

~1 I 

0.12 1 

0.13 : 


Paphos District : | 

Paphos ' 




i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

0.1(5 


Polis ' 


- 

0.12 

1 i 

0.12 ' 

0.33 

— 

Kyrenia District . 
Kyrenia 

Si).24 

1 

1 

(57 HO i 

— 

1 

1 

1 i 


o.;:o 



OCTOBEE, 1936. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia 

86.39 

60.81 

0.04 

2 

0.02 

0.39 

— 

Athalassa 



— 



0.(51 

- 

Morphou 

Maknteras 

93.90 

31.(51 

0.20 

.3 

0.12 

().:i2 

(I.Hll 


Famagusta District : 








Famagusta 

81.48 

(53.87 

__ 



0.85 


Akhyritou 

Rizokarpaso 

89.20 

59.(:i) 

0.10 

1 

O.U) 

0.69 

0.81 


Lefkoniko 

Lamaca District : 






0.41 


Larnaca 

83.00 

62.00 

0.10 

2 

0.08 

0.83 

-i 

Lefkara 

Limassol District : 


„ 

0.15 

j I 

0.13 

0.93 


Limassol 1 

84.39 

60.00 


- 



0.84 

— 

Saittas * 

— 


0.22 

1 

0.22 

0.69 

— 

Trikoukkia 

71.85 

46.30 

0.53 

2 

0.45 

1.85 

— 

Alekhtora 

j 

— 

j 

— 


0.82 


Paphos District : 



1 





Paphos 1 




— 

— 

0.88 

— 

Polis... 

Kyrenia District : 1 

— 

- 

().;i4 

2 

0.5.3 

1.04 


Kyrenia 

73.14 

64.11 

0.17 

1 i 

0.17 




^ofe.-T'CompiJed from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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NOVEMBEE, 1936. 


District 
and B tat ion 

Shade temperature| 


Rainfall 


Mean 

Total 

inches 

«4-i 

O on £ 

. 

e 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nieoiia District : 








Nicosia 

73.73 

51.93 

0.84 

6 

0.37 

1.07 



Athalassa 

-- 

— 

0.36 

2 

0.33 

0.91 



Morphou 

92.00 

51.30 

1.74 

7 

0..38 

0.89 



Makhteras 

- - 


1.00 

1 

1.00 

2.02 



Famagusta District : 








Famagusta 

78.()() 

.'»:{.oo 

1.30 

6 

0.85 

1.80 

— 

Akhvritou 

74.10 

51 60 

1.47 

5 

1.20 

1.38 

— 

RizoKarpaao 


— 

1.90 

5 

0.60 

2.59 


LefkoniKo 

- 

— 

1.19 

4 

0.60 

1.15 


Laruaea District : 








Larnaca 

74.0() 

54.60 

0.50 

5 

0.20 

1.64 



Lefkara 


- 

1.20 

3 

0.90 

2.65 


Liuiasiol Distnrt : \ 








Limassol 

7r>.i3 ' 

54.47 

0.80 

8 

0.53 

1.85 


Saittas 


1 

1 1.30 

6 

0.43 

1.40 



Tnkoukkia 

! 61.20 

41. .‘K) ; 

! 2.16 

8 

0 49 

1.96 



Alekhtora 

- 


1 

- 


1.85 



PaphtfH District : 

1 







Paphos 

i - 



— 

- 

1.96 

— 

Polis 

1 


2.88 

7 

1.20 

1.58 



Kyreuia District : 








Kyrenia 

70 13 

57.17 j 

, 2.62 

8 

1.04 

1 

i 2.61 

[ 

1 * — 


Note . — Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

He ADQUAKTBRS — N ICOSIA. 

, general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
^erinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
anches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Jj. anch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Famagusta, Vatili, Eizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, 
^Larnaca, Limassol, Paphos and Polls. 

' 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kylhrea, Dheftcra and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-District . — Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

. Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nur.sery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Ly.si, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 

Laryaca and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer i.s stationed 
at Lapithos^ 

PAPHOS District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polls Nursery 
Gardens and Offic' ’s are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Iky' 'Amwrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nurserv^ Garden and Troddos area is in 
of Mr. K. Hamboulla^^ Agricultural Assistant. 
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